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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

Tree stump to earmark 


Only yesterday it seems the chosen 
symbol of the relationship between 
British higher education and the state 
whs the tree stump. The tree stump 
was where the Treasury left rhe money 
before stoically and fastidiously turn- 
ing on its heels and walking offinto the 
twilight forest - and it was from the 
tree stump that the universities crept 
put furtively before the dawn to collect 
it. The University Grants Committee 
vvnsn kind uf gamekeeper. In the case 
of polytechnics nnd colleges it was the 
other way round: the local authorities 
left a bill on the stump which the 
Treasury duly paid. Rather confusing- 
ly for metaphorical consistency this hill 
was called the pool. 

Today, and even mare tomorrow, 
the most popular symbol is the ear- 
mark. The srill of the forest - stumps 
and pools - has been replaced by the 
clamour of the herd. Ears arc to be 
tagged and pens prepared. The “new 
blood" scheme (sorry, a third 
metaphor) and the information tech- 
nology initiative are the most recent 
and prominent examples of this new 
passion for earmarking. The UGC’s 
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box-style switches. 

In the same way it maybe difficult to 
translate earmark ina from a thrilling, 
or threatening, symbol into effective 
practice. The wrong tags may be 
punched in the wrong can for the 
wrong reasons. Sometimes it may be 
difficult to match the numbers on the 
tag with the records in the herd hook. 
Tags may be difficult to remove. 

The first question is easy to answer. 
Long long ago Governments - Con- 
senrative or Labour, British or French 
- believed that the best way to secure 
the universally desired improvement 
m science and technology was to 
expand universities. 

More and bluer universities equal- 
led more and bigger Sputniks - or 
whatever was the reigning idol of high 


] 1956 While Paper on technical educa- 

i lion until the Robbins report in 1963. It 
: was fuelled by the political, and maybe 

> cultural, capital accumulated by wur- 
’ time and postwar science - the code 
breakers of Bletchlcy and the atom 
smashers of the Manhattan project, 
the pioneers of DNA and the urban 
sociologists of the new Britain. 

Then Governments began to lose 
their solid faith in the expansion of 
higher education us an unambiguous 
good. An inchote discontent grew up. 
They had paid for better science and 
technology, but they had been given 
some science, less technology antfa lot 
of arts and social science. There was 
also less money to leave on the stump, 
partly because of the slowdown of the 
postwar boom, while they were being 
urged to lenvc more and more, mainly 
because the expansion of higher 
education had vastly increased its cost. 

So Governments tried to steer the 
development of higher education by 
breaking it up into different sectors - 
Californian master plans, British bin- 
ary policies, French IUTs, and the 
rest. This crude differentiation by type 
of institution had two advantages. First 
it allowed Governments to give more 
money to one sector and less to 
another in the hope of favouring or 
discriminating against the style of 
higher education which particular sec- 
tors allegedly embodied. Second, it 
allowed them to sponsor alternatives 
to autonomous universities which 
would be under, to adopt the British 
euphemism, greater social control. 
This period opened with the Govern- 
ment s refusal to endorse the universi- 
ties-only strategy proposed by Rob- 
bins and its decision to establish the 
polytechnics instead; it has not yet 
closed, although now there is a suggest 
tive accumulation of disappointment 
and impatience with this broad brush 
differentiation by sectors. 

Enter earmarking, the third stage in 
the developing relationship between 
higher education and the state. Gov- 
eniments are now losing faith in their 
ability to steer higher education by 
broad brush differentiation into sec- 
tors. The mechanism seems much too 
crude. It is unfair to institutions that do 
the right things but happen to be in the 
wrong category, and maybe over-fair 
to institutions that are lucky enough to 


the pool that is). Industry is for it; 
academics nre against it. Engineers 
favour I he plan; sociologists fear it. 
Indeed the finc-up is entirely predict- 
able, except for the half-dcfcctiun of 
the UGC. As all the big battalions arc 
on the side of earmarking, any consid- 
eration of its merits and drawbacks 
may seem superfluous. For better or 
worse earmarking in some form or 
other is going to play mi increasing role 
in the future funding of British higher 
education. 

“In some form or other” is a crucial 
qualification. For earmarking can take 
two main forms, the rhetorical and the 
specific. In its rhetorical form it can be 
used by the Government to send 
powerful messages, or shocks, to the 
system. A good example is the in- 
formation technology initiative; its 
main value is nut the specific program- 
mes funded but the stimulus provided 
to information technology across a 
much wider field of subjects and 
institutions. If it does not sound too 
cynical, the success of this particular 
venture into earmarking does not 
depend exclusively on whether it iden- 
tified the real winners. 

Earmarking in its specific form pre- 
sents much greater difficulty. It is one 
thing to regard earmarking as a rhetor- 
ical device which can be successful 
even if detailed allocations turn nut to 
be mistaken; quite another to regard 
earmarking as a policy instrument that 
must be justified by specific results. In 
the latter case it may turn out to be 
disappointing. There are two major 
difficulties. The first is that at times it is 
based on a mentality that can be 
described as flat-earth instrumental- 
ism. Throwing money at problems 
doesn’t always solve them. More sensi- 
tive and oblique approaches can some- 
times be more effective. 

The second difficulty is that the 
practice of earmarking is likely to 
subvert other processes at least as vital 
to the development of a mnfforn 
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simple terms earmarking. This brings 
us to the second question: will ear- 
marking work better than leaving 


,r f e stumps? Clearly the 
DK thinks It will and the UGC is 
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development is necessarily more ara- 
dual. Again the fast food approach to 
funding may undermine the accumula- 
tion of excellence within the broader 
framework of the institution. The tree 
stump may have become an anachro- 



The news that Patrick Jenkla has 
turned down the design for (hr 
extension to the National Gallery Is 
worthy of one or two cheers and a lot 
more discussion - not so much about 
the design but about the unattractive 
confusion In which such decisions are 
too often made. 

Most sympathy should be extended 
to the unfortunate architect, Peter 
Ahrends - of Ahrends, Burton and 
Koralek - who seems now as much 
the victim as the perpetrator of the 
trouble. With little reward he now 
has the place in history as Ihe 
designer of a royally designated car- 
buncle. And that is how his design 
will always be known. 

Everything was wrong about the 
procedure. The competition was con- 
fused; It did not contain a clear 
statement about the needs of (he 
gallery. And since the extension to 
the gallery was to be financed by the 
commercial development beneath it, 
which has quite different needs, It 
would have been useful to make clear 
what the needs were. 

The design that satisfied the gal- 
lery was that by Skidmore O wings 
and Merrill, the vast American firm, 
who later threatened to sue Britain 
(with some justification since they 
had studied and satisfied the gallery's 
demands). ABK’s original design 
was for a Iona curving wing reaching 
away from the present gallery. The 
revision of the design, once they had 
been awarded the prize and then told 
to redesign it, tightened the curve on 
the outside nnd grouped ihe rooms on 
tli© inside so that they would provide 
a set of 17 rectilinear gAlleries - ail 
top-lit and air-conditioned and end- 
ing with a new entrance and a 
restaurant, extended upwards lo 
form o terminal tower. 

Mr Jenkln, it seems, did not like 
Hie tower. In that ho is certainly 
right. Neither does anyone else. Un* 
typically for him, because he is a very 

S ood architect, Peter Ahrends has 
cslgned n lumn with minimal aes* 


The end of an affair? 


m me iy«us, out in many 
ways the earmark is not a desirable 
even jf it is an inevitable replacement. 


to doubt it that at Its best the lawls the 
common guardian of our often com- 
peting liberties. If fully satisfied the 


rejecting tfe.|ect»rH*S 
. ments,. decided that there was no need 
to enforce the earlier order which 
required theni to look at the photo- 
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sufficient sensitivity about the root 
causes of,, thq Harrington affair to 
reassure those who have become in- 
creasingly concerned by the myopic 
legalism of some judges. 

So thanks to the good sense of Mr 
everyone associated 
with the Harrington affair has an 
a new and more 
sensible beginning. Mr Harrington hag 
won hwf-a-legar victory, although 


itiPt §s 

must enjoy a confidential relationship 
of muiuaJ trust. ,To have allowed such a : 
claim would have beep in peither the 
public rtpr really thfe lecturers* own'; 
interest. .. 
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galleries inside bear no relation to the 
curving wall of the outside and th? 
floor levels or the old and new 
galleries ought to be the same. 

What In short ft needs is a radical 
look at the whole project and a fresh 
start without preconceptions - which 
Is of course exactly what the modern 
movement was supposed to promote. 
They have the architect; what they 
now need Is a creatively-minded 
committee which will hammer oul, 
the programme and defend (he re- 
sulting design. , , 

. It cannot be a pastiche of the pash 
For if that were attempted which bit 
of Ihe past In Trafalgar Square 
should be taken as the starting point/ 

Despite its grandiose portico, 
kins' Gallery was never a very good 
building. It is topped by a wretch^ 
dome, which is the real carbuncle In 
• Trafalgar Square. The only gre« 
building is Gibbs’s St Martin-Jn-the 
Fields, whose tower and spire Is a 
fantastic assembly of classical Uejjj 
which ought to provoke something 
equally original on the other side oi 
the square. 

Apart from. that, the square MJj [■ 
fine old English absurdity, with the 
pigeon-bombed Nelson In ihe cemre 
flanked by Landseer’s pathetic 
' and a ramshackle collection of bom- 
' bastlc buildings 'around Ibe^ southern 
edge. What the Hampton cornernoff ■ 
needs is a piece of panache as Idiosyn- _ 
Cfalic as everything else and contri- 
buting to the fun. = . 

1 - r, ■ Patrick. Nuttgens 
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Late Lindop failing to 
fulfil Sir Keith’s brief 


October 3.2, 1984 No 623 Price 60p 


by Karen Gold 

Fean are growing that the Lindop 
(anndtiee. which is examining the 
continuing need for external validation 
d polytechnic and college courses, will 
be unable to produce the short sharp 
wort demanded by Sir Keith Joseph, 
die Secretary of State for Education 
ud Science. 

Hie committee’s timetable has siip- 

E dto nidi an extent that Sir Norman 
idop and his six colleagues are not 
now expecting to produce even an 
iaierim report before next Easter - 
tag after the publication of this win- 
ten Green Paper which is already in 
itstUid draft within the Department of 
Education and Science. 

There are also fears that even when 
the report is finally published it will 
turn out to be something of a mouse. 
Informed observers point out that the 
Undop committee's room for man- 
oeuvre Is severely limited. Recom- 
mendations to allow polytechnics to 
mid their own degrees on the one 
hand or to tighten up control by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards on the other would both be 
politically unacceptable, which leaves 
me committee with little scope for 
inching but tinkering with the present 
tfrangements. 

Sir Keith's original hone had been 
that a final report would nc produced 
bj Undop within 12 months of the 
Kiting up of the committee, and he 
dropped a strong hint that he would 
ffttrome an interim report even 
sooner. 

But the committee is still stuck at the 
peBminary stage of its inquiry. Its 
umbers are only now considering the 
rwre than 220 submissions received by 
[he July 30 deadline and they linvc put 
rathe struggle to reach a consensus 
their recommendations until 
wd Christmas. The crunch will only 


come at a residential weekend booked 
for February. 

Sir Norman said this week that the 
submissions themselves varied widely. 
The committee had already made 15 
visits to institutions, some to study 
internal validation procedures and 
others accompanying CNAA visiting 
parties. This term it hoped to take oral 
evidence. 

He denied that the committee was 
not working fast enough and that Its 
members lacked cohesion. “It is work- 
ing remarkably well, with very good 
attendance. We are all getting on very 
well. This is still a very speculative 
blue-sky sort of stage. We shouldn't be 
comma round to a view of the problem 
until after Christmas." 

The Lindop committee was set up in 
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Toynbee Hall 
centenary, 12 


April. Hie decision to establish it arose 
directly from Sir Keith's concern about 
the apparent inability of the CNAA to 
discover the alleged shortcomings 
identified by HM Inspectors in the 
sociology and applied social studies 
degrees at the Polytechnic of North 
London. 

It is an open secret that DES civil 
servants had to fight very hard to 
secure broader terms of reference that 
included issues apart from those pro- 
voked by the PNL affair and a sensible 
chairman. Although they were suc- 
cessful with these two objectives, there 
has still been considerable criticism of 
the committee's composition. No 
member is a serving teacher in a 
polytechnic or college and several have 
no apparent experience or knowledge 
of the non-university sector. 

At the root of the committee's | 
difficulty is its ambiguous brief. By Sir 
Keith it has been asked to consider 
how validation procedures can be 
changed to prevent future PNL-style 
incidents. By Sir Keith’s civil servants 
it has been asked to consider whether 
some polytechnics and colleges should* 
be freed from the detailed tutelage of 
the CNAA and other validators. 

This douhle brief was reflected in 
the two questions which the committee 
invited interested parties to answer: 
how degree courses could best he 
assessed , and how differences between 
polytechnics and colleges could be 
given proper recognition. 

Sir Norman admitted that the report 
at Easter might not be the final report. 
Some issues might be left out. Other 
members of his committee are private- 
ly more pessimistic. They believe that 
so little progress has been made that 
even the Easter deadline may be at risk 
and that dear decisions about the 
future of external validation may be 
impossible. 


Chief Scientist inquiry worries researchers 


ty Paul Flather 

j^rcHers are concerned about a 
~~r a Government inquiry into the 
2“®“ for "privatising’ 1 the commis- 
®«{Dg and brokerage functions cur- 
Jgy undertaken by the Office of the 
.T" Saentist based within the De- 

gjjj? of Health flnd ^ial 

vff “iqulry has been ordered by Mr 
ganPbwler, Secretary of State for 
Services, to discover how re- 
BJ “5“ development work in 
rn L . soaal “Mces worth almost 
S. “L. w could continue M ex- 
kT 4° l v e department. 

Tim Nodder, a former DHSS 
^ secretary with experience in 

toaviSj? researc h. bas been asked 
^wflquct a one-man inquiry, and 


report back by the beginning of next 
February. He has been asked to take 
particular note of manpower savings 
while creating an effective commis- 
sioning structure. 

There is no precedent for Mr Nod- 
der's inquiry, although the options he 
will have to consider include passing 
the role of the OCS to an existing 
research council or body, such as a 
medical foundation or the Economic 
and Social Research Council, creating 
a new body, for example modelled on 
the new independent health training 
authority, or perhaps a new health 
services research council, or Involving 
a policy institute or private company. 

The inquiry is seen as particularly 
unwelcome as the DHSS has been 
assiduous in developing the customer- 




open university 
lecturer Dr Janet 
Gale has 
developed a taste 
for the good things 
In life, in 
conjunction with 
Mr Anton 
Mosimann, 
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beDorcbester. 
Together they 
have developed 
Cuisine Naturelle, 
a new atyleof high 
class -but healthy 
-cooking. 

Thenewcatslne 

which excludes 
appetising but 
unhealthy 
ingredients such as 
butter* cream, salt 
and alcohol, has 
just been launched 
on the 

Dorchester’s 
clientele* and Mr 
Moshnann Is to 
publish a book 
about the subject 
next summer. 

Dr Gale, a 
lecturer In health 
and social welfare . 

at the OU, became 

Involved through 
her Interest in 
promoting healthy 
eating habits. 


contractor relationship proposed in 
the 1971 Rothschild report, with some 
20 liaison officers keeping the depart- 
ment in touch with new research right 
across disciplinary boundaries. 

Mr Nodder has already begun pri- 
vate consultations with key individuals 
in the Whitehall network and the 
research community. Among his terms 
of reference is the need to maintain 
“good relations" with other Whitehall 
departments, the National Health Ser- 
vice, the research councils, voluntary 
and charitable bodies, and the univer- 
sities. He has made clear he b willing 
to accept submissions from those ex- 
perienced in the field. ■ 

Sir Desmond Pond, the current 
Chief Scientist Is also due to retire 
early next year, 
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for science, engineering 

i by Ngaio Crequer man of the University Grants Commit- 

The Government is likely to concede tee, told vice chancellors at their 
demands for extra money for science recent Cambridge meeting that he 
and engineering students but will Insist thought a scheme of this kind was 
that universities tender for the cash. likely. But he said the lowest tenders 
A scheme being considered by the would not necessarily be Ihe ones 
Department of Education and Science accepted. 

and the Department- of Tirade and He was also hopeful that the Gov- 
Industry will mean some, or perhaps eminent would increase the cquip- 
all universities (but not polytechnics) meat Rrant. The UGC has asked for a 
being invited to say how many gradu- 25 P°L ccnt ^crease, 
ates they could produce in a fixed time Sir Peter told the vice chancellors a 

and at what cost. priority for the universities was the 

The emphasis is likely to be on problem of small departments. He has 

general engineering degrees rather asked Ids subcommittees to produce 
than on more specialist courses, be- guidelines for each subject, 
cause the former tend to attract better . On student numbers he foresaw a 
quality candidates. modest expansion up to the 1990s. He 

The Government has been impress- did not expect the UGC to have to 
ed with the arguments for more spend- penalize universities which exceeded 
ing in this area but it is concerned that targets. 

the money should go to teaching and Also under discussion were overseas 

not research . students’ fees. The UGC has said it will 

I As an initial bid in the public recommend minimum fees for another 
■ expenditure negotiations, the DES has year of two to smooth the transition to 
asked for £100m for the programme, a more competitive regime. 

The figure agreed is likey to be a lot Ope option backed by some vice 
less. Tf -the scheme succeeds, the chancellors is for a cartel, at least as an 
intention is to make the money avail- interim arrangement. The CVCP offic- 
able for next academic year. ers have been detailed to produce a 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- paper on the subject. 
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Extra cash to go on research and part-timers, says NAB 


by Johu O’Leary 
and Jon Turney 

Research, biotechnology and in- 
creased funding for part-time students 
should take tbe additional money 
available for polytechnics and coUeges 
next year, the board of theNatronal 
Advisorv Body recommended this 

more than £6m once fonds havebcen 
allocated to pay for some 8,500 more 

St MeSbers of the board deckJ&dthat 
the ; preservation of current funding 
levels and of access to courses should - 

confirmed at £62Dm. _ - Q t 

A paper from the Department qt 


Education and Science put the in- 
crease at more than 7.5 per cent after 
allowing for savings worth £4m result- 
ing from the aboliupn of the National 
Insurance surcharge for local authqr- 

^But the good news was not extended 
to the voluntary colleges, which will 
have to manage with £41m, virtually 
the same amount as last year. The 
budget is intended to bring the unit of 
resource in the colleges down to the 
average for the local authority mstltu- 

U °The NAB coimniuee will decide 
later this month exactly how much 
should be allocate^ to life three areas 
identified by the board, but less than 
nm is likely to be available for 

Srearch, compared -w!t!i,the £10m 
considered uetfess&ry: to carry -w the 
body's research pouey. The 'biotech-* 


nology initiative, which has not yet 
been finalized, will cost £280^000. 

Increased funding for part-time stu- 
dents, one of the main recommenda- 
tions in the NAB’s report on con- 
tinuing education, would account for' 
the remainder of the £6m available. 
The committee will also consider prop- 
osals by some board members for 
raising the minimum level of funding in 
colleges and for a further initiative on 
information technology. 

The need for more emphasis on 
research was underlined by the Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards, this 
week with the publication of a new 
policy statement, which said that the 
public sector was 1 neglecting important 
areas of research because: of the cur- 
rent emphasis on science. 

Th’e CNA /y says' st rtss'on research 
in science and technology ignores the 


fact that health, education and social 
services take up most of public spend- 
ing: and are as important to human 
well-being as technological develop- 
ments. As much of the degree-levei 
teaching in these areas takes place in 
polytechnics and colleges,, the CNAA 
wants to encourage institutions to 
recognize that attempts to solve social 
problems also contribute to wealth, 
creation. 

The report says at the moment local 
education authorities do not look for 
research in these areas, and many 
senior staff are not researchers them- 
selves. And it suggests that work In 
areas like art anddesign, education, 
the arts and humanities, law and social 
science is at ii disadvantage,, because 
institutions tend to give money.' to 
research programmes which attract out- 1 
■'side 'funds. ■. 
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A right based on duty and trust 


■ — "•» nvn iuuv.il 

the University Grants Committee, like 
everybody else in higher education, 
needs the kind of informed wisdom 
and counsel which usually dominates 
your columns. But last week in your 
advice to the said committee you really 
confused counsel. [ am thinking of the 
grossly misleading view, in your edito- 
rial of September 21, that tenure is to 
be seen as a “privilege" of professors. 
A privilege, correctly regarded, is "a 
right without corresponding duties"; 
and the duties demanded ot any uni- 
versity teacher are loo overwhelming 
to be dealt with in this letter. I wifi 
simply restrict myself to the reason for 
tenure. It is not simply for (he sake of 
the professors or of their students, ft js 


for the sake of the whole community of 
which the university is a pan. 

May I illustrate my contention by 
taking my own university, the Uni- 
versity or North Carolina. Here, its 
own history is the key, for the universi- 
ty is not only die first American state 
university to open its doors in 1795, it is 
the first university therefore, to ‘be- 
long" to the people as citizens for the 
state universities of Germany in the 

f irevious century were not exactly 
bunded by democratic governments I 
With the University of California, it 
was singled out by one of your sister 
journals, The Times Literarv Supple- 
ment, m its review of a book on the 
American university, as a lamp of 
learning which showed the American 
state university at its best. Not the least 


reason for such a judgment was that in 
the difficult atmosphere of the South it 
has been able, again and again to 
defend ucadcmic freedom, based on 
tenure, of its professurs for the sake of 
the State of Carolina and the wider 
world of its region, country and the 
world rather than for the immediate 
interests of the professors. 

No one sees this more clearly than 
does the present president of the 
university, William Friday; but it was 
his predecessor Gordon Gray, oddly 
enough a politician (he had been 
Truman’s Secretary of War) who for 
me shed a most unusual light on the 
issue involved, ft whs at the point of 
responsibility. Gray pointed out that 
students graduate and so come and go. 
So do trustees and politicians. Presi- 
dents who, as he pointed out, do not 
have tenure, also come and go. Who 
then holds on this showing (hfs phrase 
not mine) the conscience of the uni- 
versity? It is the tenured professors. Of 
course, they too, may go to pastures 
new; but, for those left behind, the 
very idea of tenure implies that these 
are the people to whom in a very 
special sense, not shared by anyone 
else, the wider community or the state 
has - at least, in hope - trusted the 
university. They, therefore, are in that 
sense of the university as well as in it in 
a fashion which they shore with no one 
else. That is why to me as n sociologist 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors at Chapel Hill the idea of a trade 


African pay German defeat 


Sir, - We think that Dr Sparrow’s 
letter {THES, August 10) concerning 
pay in African universities presents an 
unbalanced view of the general opin- 
ion of expatriate lectures. The implica- 
tion of the letter is that the British 
government, and presumably other 
Webern government*, .sbuuhj con- 
tinue to supplement salaries of their 
expatriates working in Africa. The 
reason being (hat many African uni- 
versities would be unable to keep 
l ectu rers in a manner to 
which they have become accustomed 

lit (kairi I>n_ . 


Sir, - Correlli Barnett (THES, Octo- 
ber 5} strains at a gnat and swallows a 
camel. His analysis itself does not 
conform to his prescription that “total 
war in the modem age is an audit of a 
nation s competitive strength”, be- 
cause he leaves out of account the 
Kirengihs that were to bring Britain 
victory In two world wars. Let me say 
in passing that Britain has not lost a 
major wnr since the American War of 
Independence, whereas Germany, af- 
ter tne i initial elan of Bismarck's wars, 
has suffered catastrophic, nmnutatinn 


wwch they have become accustomed has 

lllg§IS 
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n union is a contradiction in terms. And 
it that fact, of course, docs not prevent 
u me from being a member of another 
n body, which is a trade union, that of 
if civil servants. 

r To argue thus, of course, is not lo 
e say that the professors can do as they 
- wish. They are not the “owners” of the 

university, they are "stewards". And 
l stewards as stewards do not have 

■ privileges. They might take them and 
> often do! But these arc the unjust 
' stewards; the just steward can only 
i claim his right to the extent that he 

■ does his duty and that is to defend, for 
the sake of society and contra mundum 
the truth. In the first place it will be as 
he seeks as teacher to pass the truth, 
with all its perils, on to student and 
public alike. In the second place he will 
seek as scientist and as scholar, to 
advance the cause of truth in unfore- 
seen and disturbing realms. 

So let us no longer claim to the UGC 
that as professors we claim the "pri- 
vilege" of tenure: we are not feudal 
land-owners, nor are we time-savers of 
political parties or of churches or even 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors or the Association of 
University Teachers. “To whom much 
is given much is expected”. 

Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD NASH, 

Emeritus professor, 

4 Braxfield Court, 

St Annes-on-Sea, 

Lancashire. 

of German militarism. 

War is not merely the application of 
technology, important though this may 
be, but also tile creation of confidence, 
friendship, and alliancee, not merely 
of blitzkrieg but also of the long haul. 
In spite of its superior population and 
technology Germany lost the blitz- 
meg of 1914 on the Maine even before 
Britian was fully mobilized. By iyi« 
Qfintiany was -collapsing Internally be- 
fore her armies were beaten in the 
field. Her polity collapsed into dis- 
order, revolution, and finally Nazism. 

Tjic false rods that Germany pur- 
sued in the first half of the twentieth 
century, which brought her to catas- 
trophe and partial Soviet 'domination, 
all have their roots in a German 
education characterized by knowledge 
and technique without the correspond- 
ing civility, collcgiality. and political 
nous. 

On the wider aspects of the Interac- 
tion of Ideology, economic power, and 
war as they concern Britain and Ger- 
many, Professor Paul Kennedy is a far 
profounder guide than Corelli Bar- 


tfie University of Malawi. Such SSS skJIU rf < 2K and 
tracts normally require an Initial work- SE tS*.? British statesmen 
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ing period of at least 18 months before ' 
termination and a paid flight home. Dr 
Sparrow left through ill health after 
less t han one year qualifying for a flight 
to UK- He then however, took up a 
post at the University of Venda In 
South Africa for n much higher salary. 
Yours slncerciy, • 

R. P. NOBLE, 

Lecturer in biology, 

CAROLINE ALEXANDER, 
Ucturer in Classics, ■ . . 

University of Malawi. 

Ethnic concern 

jS r » “ Santineill's article ojithc 

Council fot the . Accreditation of 
^cherEduektioh ir/ffiS, SepteiiK 
bei* 28) and the news , that it has 
commenced Us very Important task 
will, Lam sure, be warmly welcomed 
by. all teacher educators. There is; 
however, one aspect of the mem- 
bership of the new council which must 
give cause for concern to all those who 
nave worked to make teacher educa- 
tion more representative of the cultur- 
ally pluralist society in which we all 
now live; there docs hot appear to be 
any member from Britain's visible 
ethnic minorities. 

I hope (hat it will be possible for the' 
distinguished membership, under its. 
eminent chairman, to propose an early 
rectification of this apparent oversight. 


English academy 


Sir, - May 1 endorse the call made by 
Professor Braj Kachru (THES, 
September 28) for an academy for the 
English language. Having taught in - 
and about - several anglophone coun- 
tries; I feel very , conscious ofthe need 
tp maintain 1 some 1 forrii 61 mutual 
comprehension’ in the- various bran- 
ches of our language. 

i own rtudeqts follow 
baskr rules In their writing - but what 
arethe^ .base rules? For - Instance. - 
speaking, a. name, ending witfi 
. s requires an .apostrophe and 
■SSj***' s to form a possessive. We 
still follow this for St James's Park, but 
. we tor smuts or Higgins or Poyn- 
mgs?, Should we use the singular or' 
plural form of the verb after collective 
nouns? D° We still use the possessive 
with the gerund? , - , ■ 

^Yi, 0l YT y (!*** on my te)|ing the 
truth, bu | not on the prime niinlster 
telling the truth -but a nice point arises ' 
Where two. prime ministers are: in* 
volved. Dries English posses an 
emphatic nominative (like the Trench' 
nton - or is the universal use of “it’d 
tne ungrammatical? ' . ,i 

In fact; thp language js defective fo 

• rnfenu hnsio 


Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH BtJRGIN, 

21 The Hawthorns, 

Whitehall Road. 

Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

almost no comparative adverbs (if 
something can be done faster, why not 
quickerly?) What is. the past tense of 
“musi"? 

. As Professor Kachru says, an 
academy wouid not police, but it might 
help to distinguish between good and 

Sr C JW' 1 dis like the use of 
, UPpefiiUY* as a synonym for "If we’re 
lucky and- 1 object to the pretensions 
ofmurder groups that they possess the 
legitimacy to "execute" their victims, 
but l accept "anticipate” a s a stronger 
form of "expect’’. • • . 8 

These are living changes which can- 


g-; 


jameIlw^, ■ ' T y b 7 , “”lfe e i 


5SSS «>mo from the (ong- 
' dpfuftet Westminster Gazette, while the 
strip press section of my Shorter Ox* 

. Far. from Imposing centralized uni- 
. i fprmltv, arj academy might help to 

s»sa 

;> n 8 i , beypnd the boundaries of*. Stah- 
dard ^th^ EnglMi has nopredse ■ 

eqiUvaJehtbeyon&ftTeadfogareh^ 
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Ronan Point flats in East London 


Fashions in 
architecture 

Sir. - 1 read with interest the article by 
Professor Thomas Markus on the 
architectural profession. (THES, 
September 28). His interpretation of 
the historical development of the 
architect's social role clearly makes use 
of concepts from structuralism, semi- 
ology, and linguistics, and can thus be 
termed, a "fashionable” intellectual 
construct, in exactly the same way as 
the nineteenth century construct or 
notion of the architect as artist become 
fashionable. 


'Die reality was, and is, that the 
architect Is simultaneously a business- 
man, technologist, building project 
manager, and draughtsman requiring 
some artistic ability. 

In the second half of the twentieth 
century the architect espoused tech- 
nology and embraced “scientific" 
methods. With the failure of systems 
builrhnWmdustriaiized building and 
the failure of technologically deter- 
mined environments at a social- 
psychological level as well as physically 
(collapse, dampness, condensation), 
this quasi-engineering approach to 
architecture has produced a reaction 
and counter-mov ement pi nning its 
hopes on a ‘'social” approach - in short 
another bandwagon is starting to roll 
and the perceptive are climbing abroad. 

If we examine what actually hap- 
pened in history, we find that the 
architecture of the world until 1900 
was produced by architects trained by 
apprenticeship; until 1939 only a rela- 
tive handful of architects were trained 
in full-time schools. 

It could be argued that the decline in 
architecture/archltectural perform- 
ance commenced with the registration 
or architects and the recognition of 

deserve wider use, and third world 
English must have still more to offer. 

A world language Is bound to be 
partly plctogrammic for many of its 
^ en Americans sit on 
kermlddies, and Kenymen serve on 
Com my Teas, an agreed phonetic 
spelling is impossible. Yet there may 
be, consonants - the silent “k” and 


ra which collapsed In 1968. 

schools in 1938, the simultaneous in- 
troduction of modem architecture 
from Europe, and the development of 
full-time education as virtually the 
oneway to qualify as an architect after 

At the same time public sector 
(council) architects' departments ex- 

E anded pro rata with Welfare State 
uilding programmes to meet social 
needs, and ultimately half the 
architects in Britain were In central/ 
jocal government employ. The build- 
ings that have had to be taken down, or 
are falling to bits, or suffering environ 
mental problems, are almost entirely 
in the public sector (mainly housing). 
The blame for these developments U« 
with the politicians who pursued a 
programme of low-cost mass housing 
too quickly. 

The search in architecture is for 
culturally appropriate visual forms, 
but the task of the architect is made 
almost impossible in a period where 
there is ho common culture. Tims tbe 
search for appropriate forms has led lo 
a split into four camps - return lo 
historical traditional (including classic- 
al styles); continuation of modem 
movement (incapable of further de- 
velopment?); post-modern pluralism 
(hotch-potch mixture of styles): and 

“cnmmimtfw nrrhln»pfiirw" /nnt-nro- 


architecture. 

One or two French universities now 
have professors of community 
architecture, which almost seems a 
contradiction in terms. Whether it will 
lead to anything which posterity will 
wish to preserve is another matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

MILES SCOTT, 

38 Cranley Gardens, 

London, SW7. _ 

Paid leave 

Sir, - 1 was saddened but not 
to read your report on the Labo^ 


Indigestible 


onounces. 


h" - which no one 
'utch and even Irish 


have lopped off orthographic dead- 


wood in modern times, but these are 
single-counfry -languages. Who can 
even begin to validate “thru” and 
thoro as acceptable simplifications? 
ine people or these .islands - or any 


the English language. Yet it is one of 
■me few enduring contributions we 
Mve m ? de to the world. Surely we 
should take the lead in urging our 
co-trustees to join us in sustaining its 
utility as a meanB of communicatiort? 

. Yotirs sincerely, 

GED MARTIN, 
^S^ParkRoad, 

arriv * i»y 

morning. They^ should be as 

WiStS an o“ 

^ reserves 

* oV '' 
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education. (THES, September 21). 11 
has a familiar ring - scarce resources, 
other priorities, e tc. . 

Yes, Mr Bennett, do open up 
"closed empires” of higher and rurtn^ 
education to the socially and eduv«- 
tionally excluded. If this is to be more 
than tokenism, you will though req^re 
some more specific educational 
cles for unemployed people, semi anu 
unskilled workers, ethnic minority 
" and women. You will alw require 
additional resources if the mooing 
and practice of learning Is to ^ 
transformed. You will heed agencies 
with some experience such “outreacn 
and experimental education. 

The struggle for resources will be 
difficult. But have another glance ® l 
the party’s document and you will 
some arguments to fight your corners 
little more firmly. 


Yours sinceirely, 
LINDEN WEST, 
District Sgrethry, 


k! Association. 
Jxod/ 


:k«o 
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Further 

education 

praised 

bv Patricia Santinelli 
L Majesty’s Inspectorate this week 
2jjal furtner education’s input into 
Kulh Training Scheme and criti- 
atl the Manpower Services Commis- 
goa'i lack of action. 

Mr Geoffrey Mellmg. a staff inspec- 
w who is soon to become director of 
Sotnbe Lodge College of Further 
wXn, said that there were two 
-Kooi for the existence of a strong 
^atonal further education element 

° Tlcexistence of the strong substra- 
u of further education courses is not 
boose ofthe resistance to change but 
boause the further education service 


Appeal made for new settlers Cranfield 

by Paul Flather reduce disparities in Britain. “There is spend pan of their placements working B 1 fl 1^ Cl 11 Y) 
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by Paul Flather 

An appeal for graduates to learn and 
work ,f nt the coalface” in the East End 
of London will be made at Oxford 
University next week, 100 years after 
Canon Samuel Barnett made the chal- 
lenge which led to the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel. 

Mr Donald Chesworth, the current 
warden of Toynbee, will make the 

K al at a one-day symposium at 
ol College, when ne will argue 
that the differences between rich and 
poor, between educated and unqual- 
ified, arc as great now as they were in 
the days of Burnett and Arnold Toyn- 
bee, the economic historian. 

He will tell the meeting that in spite 
of the great improvements brought 
through the welfare state there is 
considerable work to be done to help 


reduce disparities in Britain. “There is 
much we nced lo do to create a more 
.one-nation Britain,” he will say. 

Mr Chcsworth is appealing for peo- 
ple from all walks of life to join 
Toynbee, founded as a university set- 
tlement in 1884. But he feels post- 
graduates working in the social and 
welfare fields could greatly benefit 
from continuing their studies “at the 
coalface" in the East End of London. 

He has already been promised sup- 
port from the nearby City Polytechnic 
sociology department, and the extra- 
mural department at London Uni- 
versity. Professor A. H. Halsey, pro- 
fessor of social administration at Ox- 
ford, will also speak at the meeting in 
support of the idea. 

Professor Halsey will invite Oxford 
to consider allowing the 30-35 students 
oa the social work training course to 


bjt&erwl of the world.” The MSChad 
failed so far to provide this, he said. 

Mr Melling was speaking in Scarbor- 
ough at an HM1 conference on the 
Yfs in further education designed to 
[bOow up the inspectors' report on the 
fcfaeme published earlier this year. Mr 
Melling was one of the inspectors 
kvojvul. 

Hk second reason was that the MSC 
had provided only general and not 
detailed guidance on scheme content. 
The result had been quite understand- 
ablyarefusal to take a leap in the dark. 
■Ine further education service will 
change and will need to change in 
regardtothc YTS but it will only do so 
J it gels greater guidance." 

Mr Melling aaded that HM1 find 
bun concerned to discover that the 
scheme was regarded as a stepping 
state to employment nnd noi ns n 
naming programme. “Much more 
unli to be done to raise young 
people's sights and to keep them on the 
programme when they rind employ- 
ment," he said. “Overall it is not a bad 
plctDre, but now is the time to turn by 
miking learning coherent across the 
contributory parts and cstab- 
Eumg some standards of achieve - 
wds.". 

YTS attracts 
biggest share 


d»s!m quaU^bratcI» r tofddre confer- rightVare Mr Keith Ives, a student ofpvernmenl In the 1960s and now 

we. a lecturer at Redbridge Technical College; Mrs Barbara Hudson, a 

Discussing the need for quality im- contemporary in the economics department; and Mr Alan Hayman, a 
E e ^ Sl t HEi , S?? U, 3S former president ofthe students* union and chairman ofthe university 

convocation, which org anic the event. 
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spend pan of their placements working 
at Toynbee Hall. He believes there is 
as much need now os in Barnett's day 
foryoung people to find out what life is 
really like in deprived inner city areas. 

Mr Chcsworth is also planning to 
boost the educational role of Toynbee 
by reopening Toynbee College next 
year, both as a community college and 
as an institution for second-chance 
learning, with many courses geared 
specifically to benefit the majority 
Bengali and Bangladeshi community 
in the area. 

He has been promised help from the 
Inner London Education Authority, 
the City and East London College , the 
Tower Hamlets Education Institute, 
London University and lecturers from 
the City Polytechnic are currently 
preparing a teaching programme. 

Hundred years’ war, page 12 

Scots query 

teaching 

probation 

The General Teaching Council for 
Scotland, the Government’s statutory 
adviser on the supply and training of 
teachers, is concerned that the Scottish 
probationary period no longer seems 
to be automatically accepted south of 
the border. 

Mr James Miller, the GTC’s reg- 
istrar. said that over the past six 
months the council had heard of inst- 
ances where at least two English 
education authorities told applicants 
they were not prepared to accept the 
Scottish two-year probationary 
period , although English probationary 
teachers serve only one year. 

Mr Miller said these were the first 
such cases he had come across. Ironi- 
cally, in the past the GTC has been 
attacked for making it difficult for 
teachers trained in England to work in 
Scotland. 

A ■ frmbeltef W - o e u l i ai w 

with only a year’s training in England 
would be expected to complete a 
second year before being accented for 
full registration with the GTC. 

Both the Scottish Education De- 
partment and the Department of 
Education and Science nave told the 
GTC that there have been no changes 
in the regulations regarding prob- 
ationers. But Mr Miller said there 
certainly seemed to have been a 
change in the way regulationshadbeen 
interpreted. 

"While 1 used to be able to say with 
certainty that registration with the 
GTC would be acceptable south of the 
border, I cannot say that any longer.” 
In England, each education author- 
ity has discretion over whether to 
approve, extend or refuse probation, 
while in Scotland, this power is vested 
in the GTC. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
i Cranfield Institute of Technology to- 
jday launches a new collaboration in 
| management education with three 
front-rank European universities. 

’Hie European Technology Prog- 
ramme is intended as the start of 
broader collaboration between Cran- 
field, the University de Compiegne In 
France, the Stockholm School of Eco- 
nomics in Sweden and the Rheinisch- 
Westflische Technische Hochschule at 
Aachen in West Germany. 

Each university will run a month- 
long module oa the new course de- 
signed lo turn senior industrial tech- 
nologists into strategic < 
ere. The course has been 
over two years of discussion with 
European companies, and money to 
help comes from the EEC 
Mr John Fawn of Cranfield school 
■ of management said: “We’re trying to 
turn to turn them off the technology.” 
Companies who want to spend £107000 
on their technologists will be 
to send them to each of the four 
universities for short periods in 198S 
and 1986. The universities will be 
linked by an electronic mail network to 
keep students and tutors in contact. 

Cranfield already has strong links 
with Compiegne, but the German and 
. Swedish tie-ups are new. Mr Fawn 
hopes the new programme will even- 
tually lead to short courses and cross- 
national research on industry and 
technology. ‘T believe that to survive 
Europe needs a European technology 
base, he said. Individual European 
countries and their national industries 
could not compete with the US where 
companies have access to a home 
. market of 200 million people, 

, The head of the programme, Mr 
' Guy Denielou, president of the Uni- 
■ versitfi de Technologic at Compiegne 

- -(s' .w i irihp v fj.a ■ P »i u^ 'o t n- 

research and development committee 
of the EEC Commission. 

Transfer reviewed 

Birmingham City Council’s perform- 
ance review committee is prepared to 
think again about the transfer of 
responsibility for adult education to 
tbe council’s recreation and leisure 
department. 

At a meeting between the National 
Association of Teachers in Farther and 
Higher Education liaison committee 
secretary, Mr Paul Mackney, and the 
chairman of the performance review 
committee, it was agreed that Natfhe 
adult education branch could provide 
alternative proposals. These will be 
submitted to the next meeting of the 
committee on October 19. 



He added that the rise in the propor- 
. of 16-year-olds in the vouth 
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by a fall In numbers in further 
^uon and schools and partly by a 
r *winose , n jobsand on the scheme, 
y*" Tolley announced that the 
ton P ara ^ el exercise to the 
“MJexercfae and survey of quality in 
.ire would-be presented in the 

^tHK eport nert raonth ' ,,The 

2J™il] be presented to the MSC’s 
P°up on content and stan- 


dents waspublicly attacked in a Con- 
servative Party conference debate this 
week for the stand of its president Mr 
Marc-Henri Glendenning on decrimi- 
nalizing heroin. . 

In the debate on drug abuse, in 
which the Government announced 
stronger measures to combat drug 
pushers, the Young Conservative 
chairman of a party working group on 
drug abuse, Mr Jeff Green, said he and 
the research group had been attacked 
and reviled by a top member. 

He said later this was Mr Glendcn- 
ning who had accused him of wanting 
to impose his morality on other peo- 
ple. ‘I have been attacked by the sort 
bf people who believe because we own 
our own bodies we have the right to say 


what we put into them, be that alcohol, 
cannabis or heroin,” Mr Green said. 

“I was even accused by a top 
member of FCS of wishing to impose 
my morality on others. If by imposing 
my morality he means 1 want to stop 
the degradation of young people and 
stop organized crime. . .then yes, Ido 
want to impose my morality and J 
suggest the government should do tne 
iflnie M 

Mr Green said he attacked the FCS 
on this matter because Mr Glenden- 
nlne had declared his support for 
decriminalizing heroin before he was 
elected to the FCS presidency. 

The research group on heroin had 
decided that such views were outside 



SUJ ^ form the first public He said later th.s was Mr “^' “The FCS presidency. 
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which would mean that no university 
-would be expected to shoulder more 
than a 10 per cent drop in resources in 
the first year of operation. . 

This calculation would include the 
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DON’S 

DIARY 


SUNDAY 

I Because of the trains I arrive nt Easi 
I Anglia too late for the opening 
I session of DUETS ( Development of 
I University English Teaching). There 
I are three main strands to the prog- 
1 ramnic: academic development, 

I literary practice and group events, 

I with three boundary sessions. 

I The first academic development 
I event uses Marvell's poem The Gar- 
I den and takes us through u set of 
I exercises which invire us to integrate 
j reading, discussion and comment. It 
I sets a tone for the rest of the week of 
I active learning in which insight often 
I conics unexpectedly. In the evening 
I we have the first group event. Each 
I group has ti member or staff who acts 
I as facilitator and nine other mcm- 
I bers. My group includes people from 
I Poland, Holland and America as well 
I ns an English girl who works in 
I Belfast, we have a strange, uneasy 
I meeting, sitting in a circle, some of us 
1 at least wondering what on earth 
I we’re doing there. 

I MONDAY 

I There are two academic develop- j 
| ment events today. In the first of these i 

John Broadbem suggests that we arc i 
moving towards a new criticism of ( 
discussion and action related to self- 
development rather than one of e 

uncompromising statement about c 

what a text is. We run through r 

warm-up exercises which provide us s 

with tools, ways into a text, either r 
through empathy or estrangement, c 

lit r » * w «i , lf In PVPiynnc We „ 

look for patterns* simply through u 

underlining words or concepts which d 

recur and we invent counter-texts n 

lh ”>ugh linguistic analysis, rewriting a 


vcloping your own critical perspec- 
tive and vocabulary and to encourag- 
ing close reading nr the text. I still 
wonder, though, to what extern you 
should attempt to move hack from 
affective response to the actual work 
and whether the method can be 
, applied to medieval Trench. 

1 Literary practice finds me feeling 
\ tired and dejected. All the negative 
3 aspe cts of th e pre vio us few days seem 
suddenly to come to a head. Fortu- I 
(lately we're given an exercise to take I 
away and after lunch my sense of I 

* humour miraculously hegins to reas- I 

serl itself and I become much more [ 
positive about everything, even the I 
group event. I 

Two of the afternoon sessions arc I 
i spent in self-selected syndicates. I 
l work ing at a specific task : designing a I 

I programme or teaching on a particu- I 
lartextandprcparinghalf-an-hourof I 
teaching to try out on another group. [ 

I choose to work on The Tempest. I 
Ours is not an easy group in some I 

• respects hut rhe tension probably I 

contributes to the generation of I 
ideas. Everyone else knows rhe play I 
so much better than I do and ideas fly | 
around in a very exciting way; 1 try to I 
help turn them into a workable I 
programme. By 9pm we’re ex- I 
hausted but have somehow com- | 
pleted the task. j 

THURSDAY I 

The course we worked out on The I 
Tempest seems to go down well with I 
the other group. I m very impressed I 
with what they've prepared on I 
Wut/iering Heights. The outline looks I 
at first sight rather vague and fright- I 
enmg since it's largely student-moti- I 
vated .but they teach us the exercises I 
they d use to start the students off 1 
and in no time we’re collecting I 
concepts on the board and concrete I 
themes are emerging. I can see I 
myself adapting several of their tech- I 
mques to my own classes. I 

lam Still SCCnticol nhnm th» nrrtun I 


MSC to launch action plan 

k., Dn,.i n :. 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The Manpower Services Commission 
is set to expand its empire even further 
into education with a plan designed to 
ensure that at least SO per cent of all 
young people enter the labour market 
with a qualification relevant to their 
employment. 

According to Mr Geoffrey Holland, 
director of the MSC, the plan was due 
to emerge this month but is unlikely to 
become public until November as a 
result of the search for a new chair- 
man, following the translation of Mr 
David Young to the House of Lords 
and a Government post. 

The commission is adamant that 
education and training for such qual- 
ifications should start at 14 and there- 
fore in full time education, but the 14 
to 18 age group which the plan covers 
will also Include those studying outside 
education and those in part-time 
education mixed with training and 
employment. 

Although the MSC does not spell 
this out, the likely effect of the plan 
could be to remove the majority of 16 
and 17-year-olds from the labour 
market. 

The actual plan is a direct result of 
criticisms contained in the report Com- 
petence and Competition produced in 
August by the Sussex University-based 
Institute of Manpower Studies for the 


MSC and the National Development 
Economic Office. NEDO is currently 
having talks with (he Government and 
various interested bodies to see what 
action can be taken. 

The report, which compares this 
country with the US, Japan, and 
Germany, showed that the UK is 
lagging far behind in its investment and 
arrangments in many areas including 
the initial training of young people. 
Only in the UK do the majority of 
school-leavers enter'the labour market 
at the age of 16 - in Japan and 


•■no saiQ rnar rne time was ripe for 
action. "The report highlights the fact 
that we have a desperate shortage of 
skilled manpower, particularly at the 
middle level, which has been made 
worse by the collapse of the appren- 
ticeship system. Heaven help this 
country if it does not take the message 
of this report seriously.'' 

The MSC's plan is to bring in all 
existing schemes, from the Technical 
Vocational Education Initiative, the 
Youth Training Scheme, the Certificate 
of Pre-vocational Education and de- 
velopments planned in non-advanced 
further education under one umbrella, 
consisting of different pathways lead- 
ing to a qualification at the age of 18. 

Mr Holland pointed out that there 


were three issues which u„,, 
solved to put the to ,»* 

equivalence of qual ideations 
trainees and their remuS^ 0 * 
It was widely expected that the renon 
Competence and ComneriH*!. repo ^ 
result in the announcement a 
in the Youth iSSS^SSSSt 
conference this w2k 

*2EBHHK!RS5S 

financial year at 150,000. In addifa 
placements had been very encouraeint 
with two-thirds likely to have a job^$ 

•SESS^ 11 ™* 

The MSC estimates that in some 
parts of the count™, the placemen! 

^ per cent, while in 
.** was 50 per cent. Before 
publishing figures, however, it is wait- 
ing for information being gathered 
from the trainees themselves! 

• The MSC revealed this week thatii 
has already been given the authorityto 
appoint further education regional ex- 
perts to implement the White Papa 
Training for Jobs. Interviews have 
taken place and offers have been 
made. 


Just 40 minutes spent on education 

hu Tnkn (TI art.. ■ 


and performance. I am amazed nt 
now 1 pass from a crude counting of 
pronouns to the beginnings ot an 
Interpre'ation of Plath’s FuR Fathom 
nve. The ideas come fast and furious 
and our only regret is that we don’t 
get time immediately afterwards to 
go and think them through for 
ourselves. 

■Hie other session is improvisation 
and it doesn’t work for me at all. 
Fifteen academics, most of them 
looking and feeling very sclf-con- 
scious, nre urged to shed their shoes 
and their selves and to become first 
Cathy, then Heathcliff and so on. I 
spend my time wondering how many 
characters there arc in blithering 
rfeigfftt and whether I’m going to 

them *° fCel Wy WHy lhrou S h of 

TUESDAY 

TTiere’s a free afternoon today and 
therefore no literary practice as such 
which is a shame. I find it both 
helpful and soothing, in the middle of 
the intellectual activity of academic 
development and what is at times the 
enionona] strain of the group event 
, to get together with a different group 
' ‘ jOdo some writing of 6hf own. Both 
the process Itself and the discussion 
,Mterward$ are .usually. quite Ulumi- 

TlflUllg. • -i 4 \ , - * 

_-The day begins, however, with The 
tempest and subjective criticism. We 
write responses, to a particular pas- 
**8^ and then gq to our literary 
practice groups tb exchange papers 
ond discuss what we’ve wntteh. It's 

fascinating and great fun! ■ 

Discussion in the evening’s bound- • 
aty event Is. unprofitable, largely 
because it revolves around the tetms 
masculine and “feminine”, terms 
which mean different things to diffe- 
rent peopje. l.feel as though I’m 
reading a muddled dissertation and 
want (osdrmvi “define your terms’ 1 in 
Tea ink ail over the margins. 

WEDNESDAY 

| The second subjective criticism ses- 
sion leaves me feeling that this is a 
positive and useful approach to de- ' 


I am still sceptical about the group 
event. Its interest lies. I feel, on the 
dangerous edge of things. It allows 
powerful emotions to come to the 
surface and 1 worry for some of the 
members of the group; what will they 
do next week when we’re no longer 
•irrtimrl in share nnd help nr in h,. 

used as scapegoats?- DespU^ my- - 
doubts I ve developed a very strong 
and positive sense of group identity 
and of closeness to certain members. 
We have lunch as a group and 
Danuta, who comes from Katowice, 

d,V J dC u Q . ra,l & c into segments 
and, holding it out In her cupped 

, crs enc * 1 us a piece of it. 
Tnc last academic development 
session Ison The Subject of the Text. 
Again, it s rushed through at such 
speed that it’s only afterwards that I 
manage to work out what it was all 
about. There’s an end-of-term 
atmosphere and we organize a party 
at night which most people come to 

FRIDAY 

The group meets for the last time but 
fails to get going. For one thing 
Danuta has to leave at 10 o’clock and 
we can t seem to nick up the pieces 
properly for a review session. David 
Bleich obligingly takes a group 
: photograph of us For Warn, whose 
camera won't Work. "Shuttle, shut- 

!!f ■ 1 u < S nes L Wam - demonstrating 
something between a shake and a 
rattle. Bleich shuttles vigorously and 
takes a photo of his own chin* 

finaI P, lcna 7 “ssion the 
: ) VflUs pf room have been covered 

Lh Jh are a big pile bf t 

chalks and marker pepsin the middle ' 
of the room. Thus we review the ■ 
> ,v « ,n W1tr ng and drawing: We can 
^*7. whatever we want, to say, we 
camaii talk at once and yet listen to 
■ owl, Other, After . whife bo'lle" of 
.wine are opened and taterstlll people 
begin to drift away. There V no -* 
mpmfent a(. which DUET formally 
clpses down.; II Is open-enefed, 
gentle lettiriB-go and releasing which 

: IatISh nfi k ^ ofus tr «velback 
toLOndon by tram together, catrving 
othpra with -M ^ Iri four; thoughts 
• Finally, all Of DUET B down to two 
°r an undot Bround platform, 
unable for a moment to say goodbye. 1 
A rush-hour swell of people eddies 
round us. We’re like a stonein a . 
shallow brook,. like: the pupil |n an 

Kate ; Westoby 

The author is a lee turerln. French ' , 'in 

University College, Cardiff . 
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by John O’Leary 
The Labour Party’s annual conference 
devoted less than 40 minutes to its 
deliberations on both education and 
paining last week despite having tliree 
lengthy motions to debate. 

Tlic outcome was a commitment to 
abolish the Youth Training Scheme 
but no appreciable change in the 
party s higher education policy. The 
main bone of contention, apart from 
Government cuts, was the activities of 
the Manpower Services Commission. 

Labour’s national executive com- 
mittee wanted the motion on training 
remitted because of fears that its 


resolution said: “Conference believes 
that this cheap labour scheme must be 
vigorously opposed by the whole of the 
Labour movement. 1 ' But it stopped 


short of calling for the withrawaf of 
union cooperation, adding: "Confer- 
ence also believes that, where youth 
training schemes exist, trainees cannot 
be ignored or boycotted." 

In the motions on education, the 
conference committed Labour to a 


si deration of the future of the MSC. It 
called for “a major reorganization of 


on trade union i rates would be impossi- 
ble to deliver. But delegates voted by a 
majority to adopt the resolution. 

On the Youth Training Sch eme, the 


creation, to be carried out by democra- 
tically accountable local authorities in 
cooperation with the teaching profes- 
slon and the trade unions, and in 


consultation with employers, to re- 
place existing Manpower Commission 
programmes, including the Youth 
Training Scheme and the community 
programme and completely remove 
education from the market place." 

Successive speakers, including Mr 
Giles Radice, Labour’s chief spokes- 
man on education, attacked the Gov- 
ernment's record of expenditure cuts. 
Mr Radice said the position of the two 
parties could be gauged from the fact 
that Labour had spent £600m more oa 
education than defence, while the 
Conservatives were spending £3.5 bil- 
lion more on defence than education. 

Mrs Rened Short, winding up the 
debate for the executive, said the 
Government had reduced the supply 
of graduates in science, technology 
and engineering at the very time when 
more were urgently needed. 


Middlesex poly to discuss 
university status proposal 

To hn nr not kn f .... . . . ... 






ter a maw, 


To be or not bo a university: the 
question went back to Middlesex 
Polytechnic's academic staff this week 
after its local education authority 
members refrained from making a 
decision. 

The proposal that the polytechnic 
should become Middlesex Polytechnic 

C !. 1 ? le in a fr° ra the 
polytechnic directorate, accepted by 
its governors and considered by the 
Joint Education Committee of three 
focal authorities -Barnet, Enfield and 

St mpaaib, ’ t tm *• 

Opposition to the proposal came 


of local education authorities. 

She said of the proposal, which 
apparently has no legal obstacle but 
would need approval from the Dfr 
partment of Education and Science: T 
think it is ludicrous. It Is an absolute 
nonsense and something I could never 
support. I find it Insulting to 
polytechnics.” , 

But Mrs Amy Emsden, JEC chair- 
man and an Enfield representative, 
aupported the idea: “It’s not an Idea lo 
t™ and become a university. It's an 
idea to bring to Ihe public and partJcu- . 
lariy industrialists and commercial peo- 
ple that the polytechnic is getting 


7; B wuwjuuh 

cnainnan and chairman of the council 


tw«h*ia e i* e ? SC0re we N in cooperation awards 

feges feafare ita . 1 desi8ri sufficient" engineers able to solve 

year’s Royal Society of Arts* edcua- P rodn cts distance socially relevant problems, 

tlon for capability awards which wh,{ ? t0 A six-month course of training^ 

recognize projects aimed at enabling ® wareneS8 for a wide people working in different «mng 

students to work in cooperation. ^fie rvu . with mentally handlcapped peoples 

Seventeen projects have been rec* ^ Warwick’s de- West Sussex Institute of HighK 

jwt of which oyer half crane HSSf *”f llleer i n 8 has been Education gains another award aloflB 

of iW^ ^“wHon. The Open fo J ,ta C0UI ^“ engineer- witfrBurton on Trent technical cri- 

University's faculty of technology W r 8 appropriate technolo- lege youth training scheme course for 

7j ’ ' . ™ ^ ,fh tries to predtiiie sfadents with spralal needs. _ _ 

A boycott row still simmering 

••vSSSSSTS^”&^S?? 255’ membm refuse to operate the susp® 1 * 


5® University of Warwick’s de- 
partment of engineering has been 


A further, education branch of Smt ■ ' ■ . L v ^ ■ 

:Bj p » Ivg^t teachipg union, the E%" 1 JSK % ^.a _baliot after the 
A. Scotland, -has mflnFs °™ thc govern- 

: -Hwi-sdctoriid f ffiSSS-fiSfe ^an motion saw 


cus ot the govern- slon. 

Action Plan ameed on Mr Arthur Houston, further educa- 
atorium on privatize- tion officer of the EIS, said he had 
Sv-LT :baUot ® re written “fraternaUy” to the brand. 

• pointingout that theywerfi usurping 
■ ... the powers pf the national executive. 

L-otl^ian motion says He added crvnticallv that this was a 


' il!?n 1 suggest that' Impractfia? 8 ^ w 8 ^ 0 ! 1 B Qu^c rebuke as opposed to a reprimand. 

" ouf menfh^r^ Wkfian codsiderible feej« 

. - , executive rommft t ee WWng* off - . tclW® 
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DES to review 
the visitor system 


pOVyi In brie f 

Nigerian student 
allowed to stay 


kvNfiaio Crequer 
1 Sflparunent of Education and 
Sna IS to review case histones 
the university visitor to sec 
general conclusions can be 
JSafciit the working of the visito- 

“iffiiion was taken bv Mr Peter 
i, under secretary lor higher 
Sffli because of the rising num- 
gSptaint. received by .hc DES 
K the alleged unfairness of the 

9 tfcJeiemy Nichols, a principal in 
JnES further and higher education 
tod] three, is conducting the review. 
HjftiU look at all cases referred to the 
Lrtinent over the last year to see if 
u 7 pat tern emerges. 

hjt be will not be assessing the 
jjjjjtj and wrongs of any particular 
m The department has no powers to 
Mutt, overturn or alter decisions 
aide to the visitor or even offer an 
(pinion or redress to individuals in any 

Mi Derek Fatchett, Labour MP for 
Leeds Central has been referring cases 
d alleged unfairness to the minister 
ud it was in correspondence to him 
flat Mr Brooke first agreed to took at 


three specific cases mentioned. 

The minister has since decided to 
widen the scope of the inquiry and the 
department has also been conscious of 
the campaign run by RULES, Reform 
University Law and Educational Stan- 
dards. which, among other things, is 
pressing for reforms m appeals proce- 
dures for postgraduate students. 

RULES is currently reviewing more 
than 80 case histories involving alleged 
unfairness in university procedures 
and plans to present a report to a 
Parliamentary Select Committee later 
this term. 

The question of postgraduate 
appeals will be discussed this session 
by 1 the -Reynolds committee on 
academic standards, set up by the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 


A campaign backed by dozens of 
student unions has succeeded in re- 
versing a decision by the Home Office 
to send a student at Bolton Institute of 
Higher Education back to Nigeria a 
.year before her course finished. 

Mrs Miebaka Brown has been told 
that she may complete her Higher 
National Diploma in business studies 
despite a previous warning that she 
would be deported because her visa 
had not been renewed. Four MPs, her 
local authority and the college all 
supported her appeal. 
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postgraduate MUSfoal ChipS 

:a this session The UnlversUv of Lancaste 


The University of Lancaster has set 
up a Centre for Research Into the 


Left; Dr Clyde B Infield, Professor Hamish Ritchie (dean of arts 
faculty) and Mr John Thompson. 


Principals, Mr Brooke is likely to 
consider the final Reynolds report 
alongside his own review. 

One of the cases to be examined by 
the DES is that of Mrs Fiona Master, 
who alleges that insufficient supervi- 
sion and advice was given to her by 
Leeds University in the writing of her 
PhD thesis, which was rejected. The 
Privy Council is about to consider her 
appeal. 


Applications of Computers to Music 
to explore ways In which new technol- 


to explore ways In which new technol- 
ogy can help budding musicians. 
Staff will examine the use of the 


From policy to a PhD 


computer as a teaching aid for music 
theory and aural training from the 
beginner to university level. 


ie centre will not be Involved, as 


yet, In the mechanical representation 
of sound, or the use of the computer 
as a composer of original music. 


Salford member 


Roles were reversed at Sheffield Uni- 
versity last week when the civil servant 
with direct reponsibility for policy and 
finance throughout higher education 
registered as apart-time student. 

Mr John Thompson, the under 
secretary who heads one of the further 
and higher education branches at the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, is seeking out something of his 
roots in enrolling for a part-time PhD 
in history. 


Work starts on jobs figures 


Professor Martin Harris, professor of 
romance linguistics at the University of 


by John O’Leary 

A new forum including all the main 
todies involved in monitoring gradu- 
ut employment has held us first 
rating ana agreed to work towards n 
Bide system giving more detailed and 
Ruble information on all those com- 
ing out of higher education. 
Representatives of the vice chanccl- 


ings to help improve the flow of 
information on the output of highly- 
qualified manpower. 

There wus strong support for a 
system of data collection which would 


romance linguistics at the University of 
Salford, has been appointed to the 
University Grants Committee for four 
years. It is the first time a member 
from Salford will have served on the 
main committee. 


But to his tutor he Is now just 
another student who must payhis £355 
a year fee and submit an 80,000 to 
100,000 word thesis. “No, 1 have no 
worries about failing him I” laughed 
history lecturer Dr Clyde Binfield. 
“There are certain standards that have 


to be met. But it’s an interesting point 

Although Mr Thompson’s father 
was a minister, it was not in Whitehall 
but in the Congregational Church. He 
himself has a deep interest in the 
history of the non-conformist chur- 
ches. An Oxford history graduate and 
career civil servant, he wants to study 
how the First World War affected 
attitudes among members of those 
churches. 

So he Is enrolling for a minimum of 
four and possibly nve years of study. 
Mr Thompson, who lives in London, 
could have done his PhD at some of the 
University of London colleges. He 
chose Sheffield because Dr Binfield is 
an authority on his subject. 


K ide comparable information from 
sides of the hinarv line. At 


km, polytechnic directors, the Uni- 
Wiity Grants Committee ond the 


National Advisoiy Body, the Dcpnrt- 
Kilts of Education and Science and 


Knis of Education and Science and 
Employment were among those meet- 
ing statisticians in the field last week. 
And they agreed to hold annual meet- 


both sides of the hinary line. At 
present, much more detailed informa- 
tion is available on university gradu- 
ates and there is considerable duplica- 
tion in the statistical work. 

It is also hoped that funds will be 
found to produce a long-term study of 
graduate careers, rather than relying 


European degree £55,000 raised for lectureship 

A O py-l 1 nn 1 .1 rtrtl.L. nf.n. „ Iirtt.i. 


on surveys or occupations only six 
months alter graduation. 


The University of Buckingham has 
introduced a new BA honours degree 
course in European humanities. It is 
designed to allow continental Euro- 

B ean students to work alongside 
ritish students. British students will 
spend a preparatory language term in 
France or Germany, and continental 
students a term at Buckingham. 


The 400 members of the Scottish 
Motor Neuron Disease Association 
have raised £55,000 to endow a lec- 


tureship at Strathclyde University. 

Two years ago, the association don- 
ated £30,000 tor an investigation into 


the disease for which there is no known 
cure ot treatment nt present. The 
funding enabled Strathclyde to estab- 
lish the John MacLeod fellowship. 


named after a young Glasgow police- 
man who died of the disease last year, 
and the holder of (he fellowship, Dr 
Alan McCruden, has been appointed 
to the new John MacLeod lectureship. 

The latest donation was collected 
through a variety of fond raising 
events, including a sponsored para- 
chute jump which raised almost 
£7,000. 
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■ P owe rful 64K RAM, Expandable to 128K 

■ 9" High Resolution Display ■ Dual Dish Drives 

■ Parallel Printer Interface I Weighs Only 26 Lbs 

■ Totally Compatible With AU Model 4 Disk Programs 
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Robotics 


neglected’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Poor support for advanced robotics 
research in Britain is jeopardizing the 
benefits which should flow from new 
initiatives in international collabora- 
tion, a leading university group has 
alleged. 

The robotics research group at War- 
wick University has told the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry it needs 
£2m a year for the next three years to 
keep up advanced work in mobile 
robots. It has called for a larger 
robotics programme to create a British- 
research community of at least 50 
people. 

Dr Jim Haisdll, n senior research 
fellow in Warwick’s robotics labora- 
tory, speaking on behalf of the group, 
said the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council’s decision to concen- 
trate on robots for manufacturing was 
leading to neglect of more fun- 
damental work. T ‘Thc SERC's robotics 
initiative concentrated on applications 
and did not have a research effort of 
anysignificance," he said. 

The Warwick researchers point out 
that robots for use outside the factory 
are one of the areas for international 
collaboration chosen by the science 
and technology group set up by the 
Versailles economic summit in 1982. 
The Versailles initiative is supposed to 
take in robots for new applications like 
mining, firefighting, undersea work 
and dismantling nuclear power sta- 
tions. 

The SERC has passed responsibility 
for liaising with the other countries 
involved in this kind of research to the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
following the council's decision to ' 

concentrate on manufacturing robe- i 

tics. So far, the discussions following i 
the Versailles decision have concen- i 
trated on exchange of information 
rfl w«ybpn Joint research. < 

• _ Dr , Hauall questions whether, even 
‘‘“S can continue without a stronger t 
Britishprogramme. “The rale of build- i 
up in France and the US seems so fast i 
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Hague tries to get PhD cash 

by Paul Flather cut in the ESRC budaet. an increase in nririnnllv nior, nn #i 


b y Psul Flather cut in the ESRC budget, an increase in 

Sod.1 science graduates with good Butt S'duslel from^’S “il imlo 

or upper second class degrees now 29 475 this vear ifnrnnn^nn 5 

have more than twice asmuchdifficul- good degrees reiSined atem t hi 
IV winning postgraduate awards than fame remained about the 

This pnvaie evidence has been used 

liSSSSS 

search Councils tosupnort Future pro- feta 

, Uie haures arise (Turn >hp mm hi no social studies as much ns in the sricn- 

tion of a raES declIneS? ih%SSS!£%' ' ,a|ld mBn a«erial needs in industry 


originally planned is now off. The 
Department of Education and Science 
supported by the Department of Trade 
and Industry is trying to persuade the 
Treasury to release at least an extra 
±3Um to pay for new science graduate 
places, removing the necessity of cut- 
ting social science places. 

Overall, the E$RC says it now 
supports just 3 per cent of the total 
number of social science graduates 
compared with 7.5 per cent in 1978. It 
believes it is able to support prop- 


m „ 6 " ew Penile 

IP? k v brought. 

?jL * JSPIW scene 
jO,iA ^ck‘olhe 
filii Wfachnfcof 

7 A// ^^^London'g 

/ /V/ SgfW 

I " sre 

member at the 
£M centre of the 

“JsputewlthhU 

JM fellow students, 
gB arrived for 

H . Heavy rain kept 
H d own the number 
M of demonstrators 
llh “ Mr Harrington 
iff passed apparenlly 

M unnoticed. Other 
[IP students in the 
Wp third year of his 
yj/* philosophy degree 
JJvC&f course are 
U| a - 1 continuing to 
> boycott lectures. 


Oil boom to 
help the deaf 

Deaf people are about to become the 
l Bt «t if belated beneficiaries of the 
North Sen oil boom. 

. Specialist training for speech therap- 
ists to work with the deaf has ben 



U P m France and the US seems so fast 
that in a few yenrs they won’t wnnt to 
tell us their secrets," he said. 

, R r P*P Cl ? a f° r ^creased funding 
for this kind of robotics in Britain look 
• yf Peter Smith, who runs the 
! j l new automation directorate, 
said the council could not afford the 
manufacturing work and the mobile 
robot research, and had opted for the 
more focused programme. 

■ On the DTT ride, officials stress 


raduate awards .hSSIfSS H ffS Commcrce also need to be satis- 


- I in uiv iiuuiuci UL 

postgraduate awards, halved over the 
past five years because ofa 30 per cent 


Ministers now concede the switch as 


u. nit, uiiiian 

Academy which deal with humanities 
awards. 

Figures taken from a recent ABRC 
paper show the planned awards in each 
area: the Science and Engineering 
Research Council total was 4,936 the 
British Academy 1,268, the Natural 
Environment Research Council 531, 
* Medical Research Council 414. the 
Agricultural and Food Research 
Council 63. The ESRC figure is 880. 


NUS resigns from British Youth Council 

A mui VlDB I A 


l u t>TI "**« officials stress workings 
there has been progress in the inform a- The Ni 

v^LnS 8 " 808 called for under the promotir 
Venaillcs agreement, and that it is pla) is U 

a hB j W 4 l0uta nall °n&l threat to 
programme. Any decision there will be the bulk 

52?j' 

SySSgtS? A * ln m05t cil?exec 

What Prince Charles has done for 
architecture Ms father Is intent on 3323 
, doing for Industry. "Industry « Smm 
says Prince Philip, "Is by far the Wlm 
most Important activity In our 

national lire. This Is n fact and if can 

do Ho good at ail to give It a bad 
reputation.” Educationists - and 
editors of education supplements - 
. please note. busin«* 

nr^Si? 0 ?" 1 H 1bIuicss fa P^dent a more 
' Jf ,l lS“ tr y i Year*! which b 1986. • ; meanne 
n^t weUrigh.What.ntw/W thehrgo 

ffiSES?* *■■* *«*«*» been need to 
Mre^ntntemdryr trees, nrodnctly- , dynamli 
lly, design, quality, Information, people 
• tire child, and let's not Trti 

J®rget Buy British 1 ? which keeps Indus tr 

; indeed ii 

it Is hard (o remember them all 1 the 1971 
and even more difficult to know the wid 
• wMgpod they do* So; understand- to. indn 
ably, Uie threat of another one is pointed 
greyed with suspicion. Presumably Enlarge 
their Importance; filters through • the flna 
over a period of time; hopefully : and coll 
they play an educatfoe role. . f Educe 
It Is hardly likely that Industry not stop 
Year will reduce unemployment, training 
} . increase output or help over ex- our trad 
porta. But then,- It might play a part any sign 
in all three. Any small farther steps The (r 

may lead to a giant move to impro- needed ti 
vlng the economic status quo. ' oiit nian 
It just nUghf stimulate British Finhisfof 


A row has blown up between the 
National Union of Students and the 
British Youth Council over alleged 
political interference by the Foreign 

and . J r ora, P 0 . nwcalth Office in the 
workings oF the council. 

The NUS feels the council's work in 
promoting the interests of young pco- 
ple) is being deflected by a perceived 
*5 raat hf £150,000 annual budget, 

fSrf uIk j°u Wh iF h is P rav *ded by the 
FCO and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

The NUS resigned from the coun- 
cil s executive committee claiming that 


die presence of an FCO official and the 
Svf’nw?.” of an I ^ C0 memorandum at 
unrifrlj 3 a n nUBl meeting last month 
undermined its independence. ■ 

Tlie memo circulated in advance to 
all delegates, argued that the council 
should not send anyone to the World 
Student and Youth Festival to be held 
m Moscow next year.Tn the event the 
BY C decided to send observers both to 

T?e^wSK« eVen1, , fln ? to - a similar 
w® evcnt ft* Jamaica. 

,J2? Hf. th ' NUS president, 


to the councils budget to influence 
their outlook. The FCfo presence is an 
raample of this. We wanted to make 

this ” WC d ° 001 WQnt 10 be a P° rt of 
The NUS, however, will continue to 
support the council’s main initiatives, 
including a youth rights working 


group, and a lobby next month called 
Youngs Gifted and Broke". 

Mr Dam Hargadon of the B YC said 


^ ..aijnuun U 1 UIC OIL said 

the council understood the resignation 
was in protest at the failure of an 
NUS-nommee to win appointment to 
tne committee. 
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Making industry our business 

^n d ab^uTft! hSm m ' rely lalk yet efTorl which peo- 

gMasasspjas 

HtetaSelves more ascribed hiahnrinHiv ^ against researching their noten- 


neisd fa prqject themselves' more 

dynamically to our aimless young' 


people., 

In many ways the objectives of 
Industry Year run .parallel to - 

.r e FiJi d “ P ^ alM ^ the a»ncem of . 
Jjte Flnnlstoh commission at 
the widespread social Indifference 
to. industry. As Flnnlston also 
pointed out, Uie corrective tq ihis Is 
In large part the responsibility. In 
the final analysis, of our schools ! 
and ^qllegeo. 

, Education's responsibility does 
not stop there. Its contribution to, 
training might also help transform ! 
our traditionally slow reaction to 
ooy sign of economic upturn, 

The truth Is (hat most of what is 

needed to be done has been jpelfed 
Umes - npt least ' 

kinhisfon report, industry Year 


■ r „ . guvEmmem • has 
ascr IM high priority and launched 
scores of gpeclflc aid measures, 
have faded and died within months 
9 f creation. It is doubly de- 
presrirtgat a time when there Is no 
6! “P *■ ,* he Shortage of Jobs 
because of Improving productivity 
■nd the peak numbers of school- 
lea ™- «lgh Street in 

nBItlPIlilkl* 14 It, aka —IS A ■ . ■ 


as against researching their poten- 
tial market, their mart etlng techni- 
que and their financial control. 

In educational terms it suggests 
that we might not be so bad at 
teaching and learning skills of va- 
rious kinds, but are not yet doing 
enough to discover and develop 
entrepreneurs. i» m no | suggesting 
that the education world can turn 


particular it Is an all too depressing mwiIa i < ? UCation w<?rW can to™ 

and familiar cycle. ■' ** 8 a ° } I °. n ® ^to an entr^preneur. But It 

What would Napoleon thfnk? We 22? Si® f B ^ a ! 1 deal more h^P to 

muy riHI.be a ‘‘naffin of Seep! . m ag6 i who are ’ or 

***, but we are hot very K “!KL5 e » th,nkln 2 Parting In 


n«iy still be a "nation of shopkeep- miX^ tw* f? ag6a P who are » ® 

r M hut we are hot very gR > e » oT storting in 

per cent of antaU Imslumw newlv v 
At ^K^lof IhegHIbitm i» )ht T . 


UW . . , 4 — w — uvaiiu 

ital authority in London or to courses h 
eSt the United States. 

It Now a five-month pilot course in 
an- speech therapy for the hearing in- 
tod P« ired is be* 11 ® run. underwritten by 
, ur Chevron Petroleum, 
ish Tft® course, a joint venture between 
j es the Royal National Institute for the 
Denf and the National Hospitals Col- 
1 C le ge of Speech Sciences will be open 
eh n °t only to speech therapists but al» 
ne to social workers and teachers of the 
he deaf - 

ral ft will cover various topics during 
II' the five months including sign (an- 
he guage and hearing aid technology, 
rh linguistic analysis and acoustics. 

o. — 

- Southampton gets 
Ford grant 

The Ford Foundation has awarded a 
;e grant of $255,600 over three yean to s 
n research team at Southampton Uni- 
c vcrslt v to study all aspects of Third 

World security relations, including 
arms transfers, economic links, de- 
: ° velopment pressures, and the transfer 
>i of technology. 

S The team from the politics depart* 
d ment, including Professor Peter Cal- 
vert, professor of comparative and 
d international politics, also plans to 
n study all aspects of relations between 
n the Third World and the Western and 
5 Eastern blocs. The grant was one of 18 
in international relations picked. 

MSC-sponsored scheme at the Lon- 
don Manchester, Warwick, 
Durham and Glasgow business 
schools, which offer 16 weeks’ 
Instruction in sound business and 
financial practices. 

Following this instruction, far a 
farther three months the trainees 
have access to their business 
school's assistance In actually laun- . 
chlng the business. During this 
period, (he MSC pays them a living 
allowance and provide a market 
research budget. 

It shows what can be done when 
there Is no Treasury official mesme- 
rised by the cost of the bottom line. 
The cost of help Is high, but 1/ the 
participants Ore genuine wealth- 
Creators they will In turn soon 
'create jobs. 

All the Indications are that job 
creation through this means In uie 
long term works out at a tiny 
fraction or what we have paid over 
many years In regional develop- 
ment grants. The tragedy Is that 
there seems to be Insufficient decent 
applicants. S we are bBck to whole 
problem of long-term changing of 
attitudes, Roll on 1986. 1 

Keith Hampson 

The author is Conservative MP for 
. Leeds North-West. • • ■ ■ 
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College wins extra time 


by Olga Wojtas 
Sottish correspondent 


laih Nautical College, threatened 

Si the l° ss of morc than Half ‘ts 

dieses, has won an unexpected brea- 

lh Tl f Sp JwimmendHtion to axe its 
nW rses and concentrate on Scottish 
Leal education in Glasgow came 
(ran a joint working paper of the 
totrish Education Department ami 
|lx convention of Scottish Local Au- 

4 ScOSLA , s education committee 
tM now decided by ten votes to nine 
Krt io accept the report, mid the 
lotting party will reconvene to cou- 
ncils conclusions again in the light 
d representations from Leith, 
ft Bnot clear what precipitated the 
Bjimittee’a unusual move. Dr Mal- 
colm Green, the committee’s con- 


Experiments 
‘will attract 
unemployed’ 

by Felicity Jones 

Hit education service would have to 
iisk more experiments if it was to reach 
act mploycQ people, a conference on 
adult education and unemployment 
applied by the London Association 
of continuing education was told Inst 
nek. 

Mr Alan Tuckctt, principal of 
Chphsm and Battersea Adult Educa- 
tion Institute in London, said: “Educa- 
tica for the disenfranchized is expen- 
se. It Is often interdisciplinary and it 
rets up against many of the ways of 
sorting large bureaucracies develop 


vener, said it was felt that submissions 
from Leith deserved further considera- 
tion. Leith has argued that the working 
party hus taken too narrow a view of 
nautical education, and hus based the 
report on past rather than future 
needs. 

Mr Alex Ward, chairman of the 
college’s ncadcmic staff group, said the 
committee's move reflected the wide 
support given to the college, and 
would enable Leith to put forward its 
ense. 

However, it is likely that the educa- 
tion committee has also been affected 
by the constant .underlying tensions 
between east and west, and that there 
hus been nn internal battle between 
Strathclyde and Lothian regions. 

The education committee has 
accepted the working parly conclusion 
that nautical education should be con- 
centrated in one centre. The debate 
will now be over whether that centre 


by chaifengmg existing subjects, tuto- 
tuJ and management experiences.” 

ifaservice was to be developed to be 
more responsive to inner city needs 
Ha more experimentation was 
reeded, he argued. 

Three such experiments in London 
Mte highlighted. The St Francis 
“drop-iir centre in Greenwich enters 


should be Strathclyde’s Glasgow Col- 
lege of Nautical Studies or Leith in 
Edinburgh. 

Whatever is eventually decided by 
COSLA and the SED, Leith has at 
least managed to escape transfer next 
year from ihc Government to Lothian 
region. The college has bitterly 
opposed the proposed transfer from 
central institution status to become a 
local authority further education col- 
lege. The delay in any decision over 
the future of its nauticul courses means 
it is now too late to effect any transfer 
next September hs originally planned. 

Lothian has not made any official 
statement on whether it is willing to 
accept Leith but councillors have com- 
mented privately that they are not 
enthusiastic. It is possible that Lothian 
feels that if Leith becomes Scotland's 
centre of excellence in nautical studies, 
it would put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to retain it. 


Freeze-dried future 
planned for Pete’s sake 


* ■ ' *■ 


Space race: Britain could 
lose out, minister told 



tosed in a house there. The provision 
ofiood, music and u chance to sit und 
tok have turned out to be the key to 
was in attracting the “non-joiners" 
to dares rather than the morc formal 
educational activity. 

The Shillington Women’s Work- 
offers young women u chance to 
waver a branch of an Hdult eduen- 
h^mstitulo for a day in the same 
“wtniBl vein to take photos, make 
or just talk over tea. 

A Ihird initiative arising out of 
Mriar planning and learning through 
forms of economic activity, such | 
J«wnsboume Institute which helped 
«« Vietnamese to set up a food coop 
k the high fares to Soho, in 
London, is a further pointer to 
methods used to attract 

Bwai«io )In insdtudons BDd ta ke P 311 
-Jk/NW significant programme of 
™wwion organized by unemployed 
Pwpie was one set up by them, on 
lenns and in their own way, Mr 
’WMttsud. 

AmIl- re , wa * not much evidence 
mLo happening. Out of a 
TrJ °‘ 21 institutes maintained or 
&^n§ ran, i a * dcd ty Inner Lon- 
Srt eu?®- ,°. n Au mority only three 
Gab With this kind of self-help 
were the Mary Ward 
ffl^jroup, the City Ui. und 
Wandsworth institutes. 
lh ,e formal courses on 
fry,.*?* bewllderingly varied and 
vocational education at 
from further education 

SsfS SEfu ytecHrt otfcring dlpl °' 

ySlo~ACSET 


nbj^'^^teon training in a Second 


ISfjoJSf ‘“Sfily accepted by Sir 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

If European space scientists don’t gear 
up to use the American space station, 
they may have to drop out of space 
research altogether in the 1990s. This 
stark prospect was spelled out at a 
symposium on British space policy last 
week by Dr David Clark of the Science 
and Engineering Research Council. 

The meeting was organized by the 
Department of Trade and Industry so 
that the new minister for information 
technology, Mr Geoffrey Pattie, could 
hear from industry and academia why 
Britain should pay part of a European 
contribution to the American project. 

Time is very short. The US National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is going ahead with the $8 billion 
project with or without European 
help. And Britain must decide what to 
do about it before a meeting of 
European research minis tors from the 
member countries or the F.uropean 
Space Agency curly in the new yeur. 

The likely Dritlsh contribution to a 
European slinre of the space station 
coiilu run as high as £25Uin, and this 
would mean n substantial increase in 
the present national space budget, now 
standing at around £BGm a year. 

British scientists hope we will take a 


toll part in the space station, which will 
proride a platform for a range of 
observations of earth and space, as 
well as offering a chance to send 
researchers into orbit. Dr Clarke told 
the DTI meeting space science was 
now recognized as tne ultimate justi- 
fication for the space station in the US, 
and scientific requirements should be 
at the forefront of space station plan- 
ning in Europe as well. 

He emphasized that there are strong 
British interests in astrophysics ana 
geophysics which could use the station. 
But the final decision will also be 
heavily influenced by industrial and 
technological considerations. Tiie sci- 
entists also argue that research ap- 

I ilications push space technology to its 
imits and that there is scope for work 
in robotics, artificial intelligence and 
new materials in the station plans. 

Dr David Stanley of the computer 
firm Logica also told the meeting the 
project .would, .be. j -driving force for 


new technology, and suggestea 

involvement in the programme should 
dovetail with the existing Alvey initia- 
tive in advanced computer research. 
Ho behoved the establishment of the 
permanent space station could lead to 
a larger share of the space science 
budget being used for instruments, 
rather than platforms in space. 


From a violent death 2,500 years ago 
to the Mlddlesborough mortuary and 
Middlesex Hospital x-ray unit, Ibis 
man Is the most exciting arrival In 
Iron age history and forensic medi- 
cine for a very long time. 

Scientists and archeologists were 
this week studying x-rays of the 
preserved body of tne man they have 
Irreverently named Pete Marsh, af- 
ter the peat bog near Wllmslow, 
Cheshire where he was found. But at 
first glance the x-rays seemed incon- 
clusive, because of the decalcifying 
effect of the marsh on his bones. 

But Its effect on his skin and hair |s 
another matter: they have been per- 
fectly preserved In the pool of water 
into which he was thrown sometime 
between the sixth and eighth century 
bc, with the cord used to garrotte 
him still around his neck. 

He was found by peat-cutters 
whose machine sliced off tlie lower 
part of hla body. They found one of 


pectlng foul play took 11 to the local 
police, who in turn referred 11 to 


Liverpool University physical 
anthropologist Mr Robert Connolly. 

Wrapped In ding-film and held ln 
a special refrigerated coffin at 4°C, 
Pete Marsh will now undergo tests on 
his skin - tanned like leather by the 
bog; his perfectly preserved mani- 
cured fingernails which suggest he 
belonged to the ruling daises; bis 
mousy hair and red beard; and the 
peat samples around him. 

Mr Connolly also hopes to And his 
interna] organs intact, including his 
stomach containing Ms last meal. 

He is to go back to the Atomic 
Energy Authority's Harwell plant for 
more accurate carbon 14 dating, and 
to the universities* Joint x-ray dif- 
fraction centre for another look at his 
bones, and possibly his teeth. They 
would shed more light on his age, at 
present believed to be about 30. 
Eventually he will be freeze-dried 
and exhibited in the British Museum. 
He was, according to Mr Connolly; 


of sunlight on what Iron age man was 
like." 


Exeter College in £3m appeal 


Poly directors back call for more cash 


The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics hus backed the National 
Advisory Body’s call for morc money 
und an expanded Robbins principle in 
higher education. 

Bui it has warned that the NAB s 
proposals for stretching the Robbins 
principle to give higher education to all 


who are able to benefit from it, will 
cause great difficulty in defining ability 
to benefit. . 

The CDP has also said that the NAB 
strategy for higher education in tlie 
1990s In sound in its support for. 
research, continuing education and 
projected stable student demand. 


Exeter College, Oxford, has launched 
an appeal for £3m to pay for new 
buildings and to endow new fel- 
lowships, 

The new buildings will provide extra 
space for lecture rooms, the bursary 
and 37 additional study bedrooms. The 
new fellowships will include one in 
Spanish named after Queen Sofin of 
Spain, another in molecular biology 
and biochemistry, nnd n third in en- 
gineering with a particular eye on 
robotics and information technology. 

With old members who include the 


world’s first four-minute milcr and n 
recent head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the college is confident that 
the £3m target can bc met. Already 
more than half that sum has been 
promised. 

Lord Crowther-Hunt, rector of Exe- 
ter, admitted that this was an ambi- 
tious target fora medium-sized Oxford 
college. Y, So are our plans," he added. 
“They are designed to lake the college 
into the next century as we approach 
the seven hundredth anniversary of our 
foundation in 2014.” 
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The face el education ie changing, monitors r 

srs replacing blackboards, light pons nrs ^ 

replacing chalk. 1985 
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Art and design: jobs exist, places don’t 


Defending 
a degree of 
wider access 

There has always been a danger (hat 


in (he events wnich surrounded Pat- 
rick Harrington, student in philoso- 
phy at the Polytechnic of North 
London and a member of the Nation- 
al Front, other Important Issues 
would be lost. With the lifting of the 
order against the 14 lecturers at the 
polytechnic (here b now perhaps an 
opportunity to look at some of (he 
other threats to academic freedom 
there which are also of significance to 
the black community. 

The PNL, like many other 
polytechnics and colleges In the pub- 
lic sector, has a commitment to 
students who do not liavc the stan- 
dard entry requirements for admis- 
sion to degree courses. Many such 
students are mature, many will be 
women and many are bora ethnic 
minorities. What they have in com- 
mon Is that they have missed out on 
the traditional A level route Into 
higher education and have to be 
admitted to degree courses under 
special procedures. 

The Council for National 
Academic Awards has recently 
issued the results of a project con- 
ducted by the Policy Studies Institute 
on “Access to higher education; non- 
standard entry to CNAA first degree 
and DlpHE courses”, aimed at en- 
couraging Institutions to admit more 
of these students for the CNAA has 
always enconraged a flexible admis- 
sions policy. 

However the CNAA says: figures 

AUg£«at iftnc „at , Imp- 

ing much thftre um of that flexibility 
and, under severe budgetary restric- 
tions and pressures bom numbers of 
normal^ qualified 18+ applicants, 
institutions may make less use of that 
flexibility In the future.” 

The CNAA’s policy nt the institu- 
tional level Is also of course echoed in 1 

the National Advisory Body's advice ' 
to the Secretary of State on the future 1 

of higher education. In (hat advice, 
the NAB suggests that the provision 1 
or adult and continuing education 1 
should be seen as a major responslbfl- 
Uy for higher education. 

The CNAA Inquiry reveals a dis- 
tressingly small proportion of non- 
standard entrants to higher educa- 
tion amounting to some 4 Ts per cent 
of total admissions. These, In turn, 
are differentially distributed across 
institutions and courses. 

At the PNL, apart from provision 
tor certain special access courses 
linked to degrees In education and 
the Certificate In Social Work, a 
significant number of non-standard ‘ 
entry, students are admitted to the 
2™" rocWogy and applied: 
Studies. It is these courses 
which were the subject of the recent 
Inspection by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate which purportedly fdenti- 
ned “a tong tail of tow achievers**. 
They are now In danger of having 1 
ttuiir ‘course numbers curtailed. •. 

•; ..Ifcrt of the reason tor that curtail- ' 
went lies ta the influence of the NAB - 
whltn under Government pressure 
has determined a swing away from 
humanities and social science, the ■ 
areas in which the greatest propor- 
tion or non-standard entry students 
aro to be found. On top of this, ■ 
however, the Secretary of State b 
exerting pressure for curtailing the:; 
courses and thereby the numbers of 
non-standard entry students. 

It would be the greatest tragedy If ‘ 
these pressures were to lead to a 
reduction fn opportunities for stu- 
dents including a significant number 
from (be black 'communities. • 

Jean Bopock 

The author it assistant secretary s higher t 

education at the National Association of G 

Teachers in Farther and Higher Educe j 
don. i; 


by Owen Surridge 
Thousands of young people arc being 
denied the education they need for 
careers in art and design because of a 
shortage of places in colleges and an 
under-estimate of the career opportu- 
nities open to those interested in 
developing a talent for these subjects. 
The evidence was produced at a con- 
ference of the new National Society for 
Education in Art and Design held near 
Reading, Berkshire, last weekend. 

Figures showing the extent of the 
demand for places were revealed by 
Mr Michael Yeomans, dean of Man- 
chester Polytechnic's art and design 


faculty. “The filtering which goes on 
from secondary school onwards is 
phenomenal he said. At his 
polytechnic the number of applicants 
was four times the number of places 
available on courses. Competition was 
severe and the quality of applicants 
was high. 

“In no way are we scraping the 
barrel," he said. “Most applicants have 
to A levels and some have as many as 
six." He said 95 per cent of those 
accepted completed foundation 
courses successfully, “but of the 3,287 
who applied only 538 were accepted." 
Afterwards, he said, there were 310 


applications for 33 places on MA 
courses. 

Claiming that these figures were 
reflected nationally he saia: “We have 
moved significantly away from the 
Robbins principle that those who are 
able should net hiehcr education 


New society sorts out A level tangle 

f _i . . L . ..... ... ™ 


enrolled. The figures do not reflect on 
the quality of the applicants. We could 
increase the intake by 25 per cent 
without any lowering of standards." 

«, Evidence of an unsatisfied demand 
for BTEC courses in art and design was 
even more impressive, he said: “Out of 


Conflicting views about the value of 
the GCE A level certificate in art and 
design are causing confusion. The 
NSEAD has committed itself to sort- 
ing out the tangle. 

Mr John Steers, secretary of the 
organization, said: “fti secondary 
schools teachers do a lot to perpetuate 
the myth that A level art-certificates 
arc regarded as of no great value in 
higher education. They arc making too 

Adults can 
shop around 
for training 

An experiment using education to 
tackle unemployment has been laun- 
ched in the London borough of South- 
wark. 

A collaborative venture between the 
council, the Inner London Education 
Authority and the Greater London 
Training Board has backed the setting 
up of inset, and an education and 


much of this. The fact is that universi- 
ties do value art and design A levels 
and do not make the mistake of seeing 
written work as being more impor- 
tant." 

The misunderstanding was com- 
pounded, he said, by those art colleges 
which claimed to disregard A levels 
and preferred to make their judgments 
on contents of portfolios. “This argu- 
ment could be extended to suggest that 


the A level work is irrelevant. That 
view could fuel pressures which could 
damage art work in schools. The fact is 
(hat the GCE A level examination is 
good for teachers in secondary 
schools.” 

The society is also to promote an 
interchange between teachers in 
secondary schools and in further 
education. 


i he high level of funding makes it a 
model for the future. The three-storey 
building houses five full-time workers, 
including a disability specialist, who 
together have already counselled 800 

training courses available are in the 
process of being put into an informa- 
tion bank through Inset's computer. 

Mr Jim Anders, principal of South- 
wark adult education institute and 
Inset chairman said the centre served a 

P“ ] rpose lo advise and to guide 
institutions over the gaps In their 

COUTS€$f 

Q Jf rcC J lc faci[id « «e also available 
and a large mobile caravan has been 
equipped to provide an outreach ser- 



Parents using the shop can take advantage of the creche 


It is seen by the GLTB as a pilot for 
future aid to London's unemployed. 
Even before it went public, the centre 
dealt with over 200 inquiries of which 
75 per cent were from unwaged and 
unemployed people. 

Inquiries from women have turned 
out to be double that from men and 


MSC director wants changes 
to meet updating challenge 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Rapid changes in our training end 
education System were vital iffndus- 

!£rlr m !!L 8IVC ,ie ^ d for refraining its 
workforce was to be met, Mr Geoffrey 

Manpower 

Services ^Commission, said last week. 

at a conference on "New 

ShSSS® 1 w T i? tain8 " ,n London * 

J™5*JS n yS S d!tat *° m<i estimates 
suggested that between half and three- 
quarters of the workforce across all 
setters of industry and comm*™* 


training centre, classroom, tutor and 
course. 

He said that he had four main 
messages to deliver. One was that 
there was a growing need to bring 
together the technologist, the trainer, 
tutor and teacher, who too often were 
working in watertight compartments 
unable to communicate with each 
other. 

Second he warned that everyone 
should remember the learner. The new 


the next fivcveanT • * ™ uJi 1 - i° P TO V ac lca to ln g of he 


* ' , nur will ii oe 

the education and training 
systems cantinue.tq develop and usi 

El w J^P roac * iea and new methods " 
Mr Holland said. ’ 

HalliBd a£ W tiat ope of the 


essential that none of us should res- 
trict, or ration, or control or condition 
the learner. '' 




» ipnovation^bartlcunlly nuite. rethinkiffiefr aaltf SlteT 

hf a ! t ^L nnovarton JJ rI ? : ^ frcoWdifadlca 1 - technology a rid^o t s’u ffiden ui hf 

!y alter pur (radical nptiorix'.QfJ- 


— ° .rr u,,BS owence 

“ id J hc deration 
2! d ^ recommend a pure loan 
system to replace student grants. 

• Stirling ; University court has 
Mr Anjjus 

thh BeCretar y of the Scot- 

ell HSSfi 1 ?W raorit - Mr Miteh- 
^ Stewart - *e High 
t-outt judge, whose term of office as 


of the competition fo? +£2* 
find out what the colleges were aJ, 

EFfessSSS 

pupils'* opportu n?ti« USl a nd 
teachers arc not bridging the gaj?" 

Mr . Tony Charlton, NSEAD re- 
search officer, told the conference Z 
career opportunities for young pj 
who wanted to qualify for m 3 
design courses were seriously under- 
estimated in schools. 

"There are 70 different subject sue- 
ciabsras available for study at art 
colleges." he said. “Numerous careen 
stem from them and. there is a well- 
established career structure in art and 
design. People who tell young people 
who want art and design careeivbe 
practical, do it as a hobby' are givingan 
outdated view. There are realpossk 
lities.” 

Community 
social work 
‘needs boost’ 

by Paul Fiather 

More university and polytechnic social 
work departments shouid strive to 
emphasize community social work 
methods when training their students, 
a one-day symposium of social work 
educators and managers heard last 
week. 

The call came from Professor Roger 


resulting gaps in courses for woment 
nave already been detected. 

The GLTB would like to sec other 
boroughs following this example but 
the government’s rate-capping mea- 
sures will make it difficult For so much 
money to be put Into educational 
guidance In future. 

Privatize 
Stirling, 
urges FCS 

Stirling University should have its 
government funding withdrawn over 
the next three years as a pilot scheme 
for the privatization of higher educa- 
tion. 

This advice, from the Federation of 
Conservative Students, will be sent 
next week to both the University 
Grants Committee and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

.Mr Mark MacGregor, senior vice 
chairman of FCS, said this .was a 
moderation of former policy, which 
bad been to dose Stirling down. 

An amendment had been passed last 
month at the federation's half-yearly 
council, backing (he complete priva- 
tizatxon of universities, colleges and 
polytcchniesand proposing that a third 
of Stirling s funds should be withdrawn 
annually for three years as a first 
experiment. • 

Stirling was the best choice for 


the gurus of the so-callea “patch" 
approach which emphasizes a more 
coherent and preventative system of 
social work based on small area team: 
of workers. 

Professor Hadley also presented the 
findings of a detailed 18-month study 
of a patch system run in Norm an ton, 
Wakefield, which showed that a com- 
munity-centred approach leads to a 
more responsive and effective system 
of social work when compared lo the 
more traditional case-work system. 

The 1982 Barclay report, on social 
workers, to which Professor Hadley 
contributed a strong minority report, 
argued strongly for a community sodal 
work approach. Glasgow University 
.pioneered an option in patchwork 
methods for students taking the Cer- 
tificate of Qualification in Social 
Work, and now South Bank 
Polytechnic and Mid-Kent College of 
Higher and Further Education are 
introducing patchwork. 

Bui more institutions needed to 
follow this lead, Professor Hadley said 
after the symposium held at the 
National Institute of Social Work In 
London. “More departments need to 
recognize that work in the field is 
switching towards toe community 
approach,” he said. “It seems to me 
that students should be taught to mow 
between the casework approach and 


the community approach. 

He agreed that in the end this 
required a new partnership between 
social work departments and socuu 
service departments where students 


switched to the patch system. 

Professor Eric Sainsbury, P r . 0 ;£f?I 
of social administration at Shefflwo 
University, who chaired q sessop o» 
education and training, believed the 
patch approach would eventually en- 
courage a new type of social worse: 
more able to indulge in sodal researen 
and analysis as well as the more 
traditional care skills. 

At present courses are nw ® " 

! form their . curricula to introduce a 
greater community-centred appro™" 
under guidelines laid out by the cen- 
tral Council for the Education a™ 
Training of Sodal Workers. 

But the CCETSW may cboo^JJ 
recognize toe trend towards P®*®!. 
Work more formally in their current 
review of social work training. 

When Soda! Services are w 

Normanion Experience by Roger n«r 
ley and Mbrag McGrtlb, 

Alton arid Unwinj £ 18 ' and 1 #) $5 ■ • 
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overseas news 


Finnish thesis row sparks 
debate on standards 

tram Donald Fields of the word “gay” HS if its connc 

fr 0511 U HELSINKI w — j .u- ^ 


Ireland to increase support 


i refusal by Helsinki University lo 
doctoral thesis looks likely to 
a debate in Finland, and 
SE blv further afield, on the stan- 


ds of academic research and tlie 

conditions under which it is 

l *Kjf C ?besls, by Ms Karmcto 
oflioU, a licentiate, political activist 
md outspoken feminist. Is called 
ymn's Suffrage and Fiction in 
Zetland, 1905-14: Facts and Visions. 
tS annals reveal that this Is only the 
fourth doctorate to history not to 
Baa muster with the university’s 
Lmrlmeol of history and philology, 
the Iasi such Instance being in 1950. 

it is doubtfril if the combined 
[nMLginatlon of Kingsley Amis and 
Makoim Bradbury could have de- 
lta! in fiction anything to equal the 
Bdlnkl affair In fact. According lo 
iniwnily sources, the unfortunate 
y v was so confident of her Intellec- 
ts prowess that she had orches- 
trated au Intense publicity campaign 
before the doctorate was publicly 
debated which suggested that a pro- 
fessorship was hers for the asking, 
ud that donations to charity would 
outrank flowers as a farm of appre- 
ciation. 

The work, printed in English with 
at less! 200 blatant linguistic errors, 
fa sprinkled with such howlers as “the 
suffragettes were revolting” and use 


of I he word “gay” as if its connotation 
had not changed since the days of 
Wilde and Pankhurst. One percep- 
tive passage maintained that 
“Irrelevant material was deleted, and 
what was left was considered re- 
levant”. Vast chunks of the work 
were copied from sources without 
quotation marks, which the would-be 
doctor considered “ugly”. 

The tragi- comic tale is crowned by 
the implications of the fact that Ms 
Bclinki, who poses as a radical 
militant In radio programmes but 
runs on the conservative ticket at 
local elections, is Jewish. Already one 
of her opponents. Dr Merete Moz- 
zarella has been accused of anti- 
semitism in two anonymous letters. 

Dr Mazznrella is worried that if the 
thesis circulated outside Finland It 
could do untold harm to Helsinki 
University's reputation. She regrets 
that the printing was given the 
go-ahead by two Swedish women 
professors who had probably not 
perused the work at all. 

The affair begs questions about a 
system In which only a negligible 
proportion of candidates for doctors' 
degrees are never failed, though the 
quality of work submitted can vary 
enormously. Some of Finland's 
brightest minds are aware that 
northern European practice, like the 
German, (ends lo emphasize plod- 
ding work spiced by endless footnotes 
and bibliography and obscures ori- 
ginal thought. 


from John Wiilshc 


DUBLIN 


The Irish government has given u firm 
commitment to increase the level of 
real resources to higher education by 
almost 5 per cent by 19K7. 

it has also promised to begin work 
on n range Df higher education building 
projects and to improve student 
grants. But tuition fees will rise faster 
than inflation over the next three 
years. 

The provisions were announced in 
the government's new economic plan 
entitled “Building on Reality 1985/ 
87". The plan says that government 
policy at third level is to provide 
education for us many young people as 
possible. It predicts that enrolment at 
third level will continue to grow at 4 
per cent per annum. 

On the capital side the increase in 
total resources will, by 1987, involve a 


4 per cent rise in the volume of third 
level investment. The extra resources 
will allow work m begin on u number 
of projects including new regional 
colleges in the greater Dublin area, 
phase one of a new engineering school 
for University College Dublin and a 
clinical sciences complex for Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The education minister, Mrs Gem- 
ma Hussey, is particularly pleased with 
the capital commitment but has con- 
ceded that the extra accommodation 
will not cater for the growing demand 
forplnccs. 

The plans say that discussions arc 
still taking place on the question of 
rationalization and effectiveness of the 
third level in order to cater for as many 
students as possible in the most cost- 
effective way. 

The plans say that academic de- 
velopment geared to a changing mod- 


ern society will be funded with particu- 
lar reference to new technology. 

The maintenance clement of higher 
education grants and scholarships will 
be increased by If) per cent in real 
terms next year and the income liniii 
eligibility hy 5 per cent. This will 
benefit ahout 28 per cent of the 
republic's third level students, white 
the rest of the students face the 
unenviable prospect of yet higher fee 
rises- a prospect which has sparked olf 
warnings of militant student action. 

Academic administrators are re- 
lieved there is at least some improve- 
ment foreseen in the third level sector 
in terms »»f current and capital spend- 
ing. But in terms of their own personal 
income they are less happy - for the 
staff, along with all the other public 
sector workers, face the possibility of 
no pay rise next year and only minimal 
Increases for the following two years. 


Grant problems cause for concern 


Appeal for funds to help 
maritime university 

by Thomas Land > .. ~ 1 


The world’s shipping community hut 
fausched a $25m appeal for funds to 
support the young World Maritime 
University, set upln 1983 in MaluuL 
Sweden, to help to reduce oil pollution 
sad accidents at sen by providing 
specialist training for senior maritime 
Bdoraiktrators from the developing 
commies.' 

The appeal was made by the Lon- 
foa-based United Notional [titermi- 
tkmal Maritime Organization. Its thn- 
Jg l» significant, for the Intermilioiiul 
Convention on Standards of T raining 
for Seafarers - perhaps the most 
important treaty establishing global 
crew standards - enme into force this 
iwr. Donations to the university have 
wen made already by the Common- 
JijMkJi Secretariat in Britain, the UN 
Development Programme and several 
®Mtiies as well as shipowners. 

C. P. Srivasiava, tnc sccreiary- 
fcneral of the 1MO, explains that 
ni«t accidents at sea are caused by 
kunan error which can be attributed 
wen to poor training . . . Most dc- 
*woping countries suffer from severe 
“Mages of maritime administrators, 
crayon, lecturers for training 
towemies, technical managers for 
*™Ppng companies and others on 
the successful implementation 
m J, j new international standards 
too?* depend". -And the creation of 
shipping fleets has recently 
"Mrged as a development priority for 
P°pr countries seeking indepen- 
*y?bal trade links. 

Now in its second academic year, the 
university has 136 students 
““TO 59 poor countries, most of them 
"sagpdln a two-year maritime admi- 



from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German students are suffering 
increasing financial problems as n 
result of the government’s grant 
policy, the country’s largest student 
organization ( DSV/) has claimed. In its 
1983 report, it said government grants 
{Bafoeft) amounted lo some DM 2 
billion last year, little more in relative 
terms than what students received in 
1972 when the Bafoeg grant system 
started. 

This was all the more disturbing as 
student numbers have soared to over 
1.2 million over the past decade while 
the cost of living has nearly doubled, 
the report snid. In 1983. only 29 per 
cent of all German students received 
government subsidies, compared to 35 

US to set up 

campu s i n 

Sri Lanka 

from D. B. Udulagama 

COLOMBO 

The USA has sanctioned the setting up 
of a resident enmpus of Columbia 
University in Jaffna, the secretary of 
the College of Higher Studies 
Anaipantoy. Jaffna, has announced. It 
will Drovicfc courses for science, en- 


per cent in 1981. In some cities, 
including Berlin, Bonn and Cologne, 
the share has slumped to 2d per cent , it 
added. 

Submitting the report, the DSW 
general sccrctaiy Bachmann said the 
main reasons for this development 
were the restrictions on Bafoeg grams 
introduced by the Kohl administration 
in 1981 , as well as their partial conver- 
sion into fully repayable loans in the 
last winter term. 

The number of grant applications 
has dropped by between 8 per cent 
and 20 ncr cent during the past year, he 
said. Fear of accumulating massive 
debts were deterring children from 
poorer families from going to univer- 
sity and he expected to prove this trend 
with more detailed statistics in 1985. 


At the same time, the DSW would 
appeal to the government to carry 
through an inquiry of recent student 
trends. 

Meanwhile, the DSW has received a 
total of DM 200,000 in donations from 
former students supported under the 
old Honncscr model. H expected to 
collect a total of up to DM10 million 
from graduates promoted under this 
model or under the Bafoeg system 
which replaced it in 1971, Bachmann 
said. These donations would be used in 
cases of special hardship, lie added. 

The DSW employs more than 
1 O.U 00 people to tuii financial, cultural 
and health services for German stu- 
dents. In 1983 it served over 55 million 
student meals while administrating 
82,800 students hostel places. 



YEAR FOR 





JLLn 


C. P. Srlvastava: “poor training” ' 

stut us is far from secure. Hence the 
IMO's appeal for capital funds to 
provide a steady investment income. 

The finnneini future or Canadas 
new International Centre for Ocean 


ginecring, and computer science. 

The College of Higher Studies, 
approved by the education ministry as 
a senior secondary school in 1954, has 
also announced that it has decided lo 
set up a private medical college. 

Accoraing to the secretary, the 
decision has been taken at the request 
of students, parents and the public to 

a transfer of technology as well as Bn Jj t difficult lo enter the 

“3S" i » rnmen,,,igher 

^St^tou^of^!Siting! > informa- 

lion, research and I advrory rorjices, Lanka. The first was set up in 
drawing on all of Canada s academic hvo years a g 0 and was 

and technological resources, both pri- . ed as lh ' beginning of the 

S SMfitiSSTJ .hi pr^.io n ofmedic..,™n1n g in,hc 

aTfifc -w-jg 

Malmft university are concerned with at Qal | ei havc tlieir own 

global safety standards. Because ; of the .. . fn CU |ties. They provide free 


of the 
ng in the 



training and technological gap m foe 
developing regions necessarily endan- 
nare msnu liuM and causes pollution 


, iann 8 countries, the uni- 
JS? widely regarded as an 
success. But its financial 


at sea every year along with an average 
of 250 vessels. 


training, uniiice me pnvn« 
college in Colombo which levies fees 
beyond the means of the average 
student aspiring to become a doctor. 
No announcement with regard to fees 
charged by the Jaffna College has yet 
been made. 


Warsaw reopens without a new rector 

JpnHwstiy reopened last veto.wassuspended forsixnronths. lt ° f sU5penSlon 

cmjv Jff W-w academic year as the Instead, the opening eereto 

B-5M festitotibn of higfler educa- the new term was presided °w byfo® _ Jf these reports a 

_^_without a democralicallv-clccted outgoing rector. Dr Kazunierz Dob- nn mmmiunent tha 


expires in 


cmjv V'cnew academic year as the 

S-2SS button of higher cduca- 

.edemocradc&y-clccted 
The election In May of Dr 
a Philosopher 
■ ' toapr role in 


1 for moire liberal 
PfiioHr»V-. Tfo n 8 foe; Solidarity 
?V*KUfed by the minister 
hrtoer education and tech 

T 1 * 


ii . .'.'A- : . 


outgoing rector. Dr Kazan ere uuu- 
rowelski. Reports apparently coming 
from the university's public relations 
office, but which did not appear in the 
Polish media, say that ttere was a 
meeting between Dr Miskiewu^ and 
Dobrowoiski at the end of Aupist 
during which toe latter wed jo stay 
to office as the rector pntil Feb .^ a ^ 
15. The elector*! college wouldbe 
allowed to hold new elections ftrsnoft 


Even if these reports are correct , 
there is no commitment thatwhen such 
an election is held the mtnisler wiU not 
again overrule the unlverai^s choice- 

SveX autonomy, but finally prom- 
S K a much watered-down form 

under martial law. * 
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]^aiil Flather reports on the remarkable settlement as its original challenge is laid down again 

Hundred years war 


at T oynbee Hall 

U ICOI - - Kt * ^ <- . . 


In 1883 a small group of Oxford dons 
and undergraduates, including a future 
minister and a future archbishop of 
Canterbury, gathered in h room in St 
John's College to hear a paper from 
Canon Samuel Barnett, then vicar of 
St Jude’s parish in Whitechapel. The 
paper was called the Settlements of 
University Men in Great Towns. The 
time was ripe, Barnett said, for Oxford 
- and Cambridge - men to work and 
settle in East London. 

Barnett’s message, first outlined in a 
sermon a fortnight earlier, struck a 
deep chord. The Oxford of Beniamin 
Jowctt, T. H. Green, and Arnold 
Toynbee, a young economic historian, 
was more than ready. Toynbee, had 
already stre ssed that the duty or educa- 
tion was to deal not with the individual 
but the citizen, and T. H. Green, the 
social philosopher wrote: "Citizenship 
makes the moral man, and the moral 
man was more than an individual. He 
was a person.” 

The plight of East London had nlsn 
been dramatically brought to the na- 
tion's attention ilint year by a penny 
pamphlet. The Bitter Crv of Outcast 
London, a telling attack on slums. 
Charles Booth was to show just how 
bad tilings were in his grand inquest 


the social welfare field to come to 
Toynbee and "do ilicir work at the 
coalface", As residents they would be 
free to continue their research, but 
expected to help run the mass of 
activities put on by Toynbee for the 


benefit of the community. They would 
be joining a “social workshop'* as Mr 
John Profumo, chairman of the Tovn- 


into poverty and Jack London would 
describe it in People of the Abyss. It 
was the time of William Morris, Joint 
Ruskin, and (he Fabians. 

Soon after at a meeting at Balliol 
College it whs resolved to found just 
such a settlement, for Barnett much 
more than a religious mission. It was to 
provide a "sharing of experience" 
community rather than contact. So on 
Chnsrmas Eve 1884 Toynbee Hall was 
founded with a dozen residents, 
named after the thinker who had 
inspired so many people with his book 
The industrial Revolution, but who 
had in the meantime died just turned 
31. Among its major aims was to 
0nd thc "leans of 

« districts of London * to ihquireinto 
the conditions of the poor, and to 
consider and promote plans to im- 
prove their welfare. 


J bee Council, describes thc sire. 

J Toynbee's record has been remark- 
able by any standards. A new book 
a Toynbee Hal! - the First Hundred 
i Years by Lord Briggs and Anne 
i Macartney, describes in detail the 
I pioneering role it has played, promot- 
. mg free legal advice, thc workers 
! Education Association and the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

In 1899 a Travellers Club, running 
uverscas trips for East Endcrs was set 
up by Thomas Okey, a master basket 
maker, who learnt French and Italian 
at Toynbee and went on to become 
professor of Italian at Cambridge. 
Toynbee provided crucial local sup- 
port to the I8R9matchgirIs's strike and 
the dock strike that year, and in 1896 
Marconi gave his first demonstration 
of his wireless system at Toynbee. The 
East London Tenants and General 
Protection Committee was set up, now 
the Legal Advice centre. 

Some of thc great figures associated 
with Toynbee include William Be- 
veridge, sub-warden for two years, 
who set out to solve Booth's problems 
and R. H. Tawncy, secretary of the 
Children's Country Holiday Fund. 
Beatrice Webb, a leading Fabian, is 
said to hove first raised the idea of a 
national health service at a Toynbee 
seminar, and Clement Attlee main- 
tained r 50-year relationship from thc 
tune he was a young resident. 

■Hie hall was used for disbursing 
stoke pay in 1926, and in 1938 Toyn- 
bee pioneered the Citizen’s Advice 
Bureaux. Even the Youth Hostels 
Association was set up at the ball 
luyimee was uumueu iKuiiig "ne w "i 
and during the l9S0s and I 960 «it ran 
ioMT 1 " 1 &al difficulties. Eventually in 



Mr Chesworth: he hopes to meet (he needs of the Bengal] and 
Bangladeshi community 6 


was education, though Barnett’s 
dream to create an East London 
University never came to anything. 
The idea of extending education to the 
masses had found voice in the so-called 
University Extension Movement, 
which took off at a number of universi- 
ties in the 1870s. But. as Lady Lono- 
ruro pointed out in a Royal Society 
leetufc last yea*-, Toyntfeefeally stood ' 
the principle on its head: it was taking 
university men to thc people, not 
inviting the people in to attend lec- 
tures. 

The Toynbee spark led to a world- 
wide network of university settle- 
ments, spreading from the United 
States to Japan and the International 
federation of Settlements is still based 
at Toynbee. Numbers enrolling at 
Toynbee steadily climbed and some 
i,uuo people, most from the El dis- 
trict, were choosing from 130 courses 
on offer. 

But by the 1890s it was clear num- 
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•worth. Later this month he will speak 
at a day-long meeting at Balliol, and lie 
will describe how the poverty and 
wetchedness in the Spltalfields area is 
w bad as it was in 1884 . 

It may not be the fashion for young 
graduates to join a university settle- 
meni, but Mr Chesworth will appeal 
particularly for research students In 

Planning 
Napier 
from the 
log cabin 

Olga Wojtas 
meets 
Dr Janette 
Anderson, 
the depute 
policial 
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bers were declining and it was then 
Barnett was approached by Albert 
Mansbridge with ideas which led to the 
foundation of the WEA in 1903. 
Education remained a preoccupation 
with Toynbee figures including the 
reformers Sir John Gorst MP and Sir 
Robert Morant paving the w;iv for thc 
lyui Education Act which abolished 
School boards. 

The 1944 Education Act and thc 
welfare state radically changed Toyn- 
bee’s agenda. Many argued the battles 
had been won. But a new study of 
Tower Hamlets shows the borough to 
be as deprived as ever: unemployment 
is well over 20 per cent .life expectancy 
is 63, among the lowest in London, 35 
per cent of thc elderly live alone, 
among the highest rates, number of 
SS® re " *n social care. An official 

Whitehall study showed Tower Ham- 
lets to be among the ten most deprived 
boroughs in thecountiy, with one third 
of households in Spltalfields for exam- 


ple officially deemed '• 0 v e rcrnud f ,r 
In education thc pronoun i 
secondary school candidate / SJ 
wiih no graded passes is very hid, 3 
last year just 25 pupils f2’ T 
borough went on to EgW 

a miniscule number attordi„/ lc S; 
Chesworth. He believes the chilli 
for Toynbee remain as great « JI 

and he also dctcrininccn 0 rcv?ve"h 

strong education work of thc hall i!! 
will get lus chance next year ^ 
Toynbee will reclaim the lease on its 
educational rooms, currently used L 
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lion courses, geared specifically to 

n , 5 e u- of the Bengali and 
Bangladeshi community who now 
makeup the majority in the immediate 
vicinity A team from the Gty 
Polytechnic is preparing a course pros- 
ramme, support has been promised by 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity, plus the Tower Hamlets Education 
Institute and London University's ex- 
tramural department. He does not 
expect it to be easy to attract in people 
but 25 years ago 2,000 were enrolledal 
the college. 

Mr Chesworth has rekindled the 
spmt of Toynbee, with thc number of 
residents now up from 18 to around 50 
A former member of the LCC, he was 
involved in fighting Rochmanism and 
promoting race relations in the 1960s 
He was a member of the ILEA, worked 
for the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and advised governments mTaa- 
zama and Mauritius. “I cannot see any 
likelihood of increased social and eco- 
nomic support over the next 25 yean. 
Toynbee Is bound to have a big role to 
plaY,'’ he said. 

Besides the re-opening of Toynbee 
College, a new set of trainee work- 
shops will open in Gunthorpe Street, 
east of Toynbee, funded by £1S)J)00 
urban aid grant from the Department of 
the Environment and the borough coin* 
di. The new 127-unit Flower and Dean 
estate for local elderly residents will be 
completed. A £lm centenary appeal it 
already half-way to its target. 

Toynbee stands sandwiched be- 
tween Brick Lane and Petticoat Lane, 
surrounded by run-dpwn houses, 
heavy traffic and boaraed up shops, 
thc whole settlement spread over- 
several acreas. Just a stone's throw 
away stand thc big banks and financial 
Institutions that go to make up the 
square mile of thc City. That is the gulf 
that must be hridged so that Britain 
remains one nation, according to Mr 
Chesworth. He always keeps his door 
open. He will he noping after his 
Oxford talk a few more graduates will 
come knocking. 

Toynbee Hal I - the First Hundred 
Years by Asa Briggs and Anne Macart- 


rears by Asa Brig 
ncy, published by 
Paul, price £15. 
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from its current full-time student population of 
3,700. But Napier is keen to expand its part-lime 
degree courses. It currently offers part lime degrees 
in life sciences and business studies, and proposals 
are under way, initiated by Napier, for a modular 
course structure to be used by ail Scottish colleges, 
enabling students to continue their courses even if 
they move. 

A substantial number of students are now taking 
part lime higher degrees at Napier, with an MPhu 
taking four years and a PhD seven. Dr Anderson also 
chairs Napier’s research and consultancy committee, 
“di sees research as essential. 

The central institutions have tended to say during 
the polyyersities debate that the distinction between 
universities and themselves is that universities con- 
duct research while they are vocational training 
colleges. 

But Dr Anderson, who has personally attracted 
more than £300,000 in grants to Napier, does not 
want the importance or research to be underesti- 
mated. **We have a vety large commitment to 
teaching, and we are not involved in research to the 
same extent as the universities, but if you’re offering 
honours degrees, you must be doing active re- 
search.” 

Despite Napier’s transformation into a Cl. Dr 
Anderson believes the college will maintain ImW 
with Lothian region, and help local concerns through 
Us research. 1 

“Part of our research m management is in small 
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ate concern is not the 1985 transfer. Several years 
' • aeo, she became an external examiner to Hongkong 
• University, but tq her chagrin the university sent the 
■ • papers tp Scotland, as opposed to providing an 

.annual trio to the Far Eastf . , 

... ' But in November, she has been invited to goto 
Hongkong as visiting professor to advise on biologic- 
’ ,al and medical sciences. Her husband, she says with 
>i quiet satisfaction, onlv nets id on to. Brussels - 
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Jon Turney and Peter David report on the scramble to build the fifth generation computers 


The race to lead 
anew generation 




British universities have jumped 
MKrly into the international race to 
develop a new generation of cqmnu- 
m fi the first full yenr of the 
Government’s new Alvcy research _ 
ttheme 38 universities - nnd four 
polytechnics - have won contracts 
Ui the Department of I rade and 
Industry directorate which runs thc 

scheme. . . 

His enthusiasm may simply stem 
ftotn the advent of a new source of 
funds. But university researchers have 
also been gripped by the excitement 
surrounding the field of artificial in- 
teUigence since the Japanese 

announced their ambitious pro- 
gramme for a “fifth aenerntion" com- 
puter In 1981. The British effort ccr- 
iiinly leans heavily on the academics. 
More than half the partners in the 100 
ot » projects so far approved under 
Ahrey Bre academic groups. 

The Figures, given by the Alvey 
director Mr Brian Oakley at a confer- 
ence in Cambridge last month, show 
the British programme is now well 
underway. It is a good time to look at 
the progress of the new computer 
research plans now in hnnd all over the 
world ana compare their organization. 

This was one purpose of thc Cam- 
bridge conference, at Churchill Col- 
lege by the international offshoot of 
the Stanford Research Institute, the 
contract research outfit which includes 
one of the leading artificial intelligence 
centres In the United Suites. It whs thc 
latest in a scries of meetings for the 
rapidly developing A1 circus, many of 
mom came from an earlier meeting 
organised by SPL Insight at Brunei thc 
same week - and from Pisa shortly 
before that. One of the fears beginning 
b| grow in the face of the demnnd for 
discussion of computer research is 
when the scientists will find time to do 
the work. - - — - 

But the round of meetings ntul 
conferences docs help everyone keep 
an eye on what others nrc doing - a 
crucial task if you ure organizing a 
national research effort. 'Inc diseus- 
wm in Cambridge suggested, signifi- 
cantly, that the ambitions of the 
Japanese programme have been sealed 
down somewhat, although other coun- 
jries may still have problems orgunlz- 
agtb keep up. 

The latest boom in artificial intelli- 


wide, nrc new computer architectures, 
new programming techniques, new 
ways of making bigger and faster 
niicrochips, and new wavs of getting 
information in and out of thc machine 
in forms we can understand. 

’Hie foundations for each are there 
in thc rapid evolution of computer 
memories, processing power and case 
of communications which has already 
taken place - the evolution which gave 
us the home microcomputer and 
desktop computers for research as 
powerful as the lnrgcst “mainframe" 
machines of a decade agao. But there 
is still much more work to do before 
the fifth generation concept is realized. 

Professor Hidco Aiso told the Cam- 
bridge meeting how the Japanese work 
- mainly concentrated at tlie 50-strong 
Institute for New Generation Comput- 
ing (1COT) in Tokyo has progressed so 
Far. ProfessoT Aiso, director of the 
ICOT’s technology forecasting com- 
mittee, snid it was clear there would 
not be proper fifth genertion machine, 
what the Japanese call a knowledge 
information processing system, within 
(he 10-year programme. It was more 
realistic to sec thc fifth generation 
project as geared to the basic technolo- 
gies needed for eventual development 
of a knowledge-bused machine. 

With that proviso, thc first stage of 
the ICOT project lias been judged 
satisfactory hy the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trnae and Industry, thc govern- 
ment funding ugcncy, and it is advanc- 
ing well in nrens which will influence 
conventional computing. 

The Japanese have devised u kernel 
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The new generation of computers will still be based on silicon chips like 
this. But research planners agree faster Information processing will 
mean larger chips with smaller circuits than ever before, with 
'individual connections a millionth of a metre thick or less. 


SMM research begun in Jnpnn. with blc mnch 
tne inauguration ot a programme dc- managing 
aimed to huilrt n fifth pn nc rut ion thousands 


tne inauguration of a programme dc- 
afined to build a fifth generation 
«Hnputer for the 199fls. A mnehinc to 
ul tne bill would need to understand 
puman language, be able to make 
jjjferences from given data to advise on 
wdsion-makineand communicate the 


is a strategic risk, as if logic is thc best 
route to intelligent machines they will 
have a community of rcscnrclicrs nil 
schooled in the right techniques. If 

-not, Ihflu-udll atl.hawi In ral«nm Ijpyi 
to do their research. 

The ICOT work, mid other projects 
in rcluted fields hacked by thc 
JapHiicse, is nlso well on the way to 
interim technical goals like a building a 
“super-personal computer". This Is the 
kind of thing which really worries 
western manufacturers. 

The Japanese talk coolly of offering 
a desktop computer with four million 
bytes, or memory dements, for 
around £3,<KX) in the 1990s. Compara- 
ble machines selling now are still 
managing with memories counted in 
thousands of bytes. Add the graphics, 
image and voice recognition systems 
also coming to fruition in Japan and 
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human language, bq nblc to make the apparent receding of the ultimate 
aferences from given data to advise on fifth generation goals looks less lmpor- 

<kdsion-makingand communicate thc lanl. . . , .. ■ to 

results to untutored users. In Britain, Brian Okley s job is to 

The fifth generation mnehinc is a tall make sure that the O50m Alvey 

wder. The idea as advertised needs to programme keeps us on terms with tne 

ting together major advances in four Jupanese in advanced computing. Like 
west to create a new kind of compu- the Japanese plan, Alvey involves 
•to The four, which are included in all collaboration between government 
•he new research programmes world- industry and academia. In fact, said Mr 

Oimputer scientists in the United States tend to ^ 

S mble about thc way centralized planning and w 1 pp 

ty government investment are giving Japan a UVv 

“®manding lead in the race to build the fifth 


Oakley: “Wc arc quite unashamedly 
copying what we sec ns the best 
features of thc Japanese scheme.” 

This does not extend to a single 
central laboratory, nor to the Japanese 
rale that researchers at the ICOT must 
he under 35. But the stress on coopera- 
tion between companies and university 
groups in shnping (he guHls of the 
programme is straight from the 
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those pursued in Japan, sire now inking 
shape, with 93 projects now approved 
out of 274 proposals. Thirty-nine of 
these are In the hands of university 
rcseurchcis alone, tho rest Include full 
industrial participation. Leading com- 
panies are GEC, British Telecom ? 
Plcssey, Standard Telephone, Ferranti 
and l CL. 

The leading universities arc Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge, Imperial College 
ut London, Southampton and Sussex. 
Cambridge and Edinburgh arc roughly 
level-pegging on numbers of projects, 
but Edinburgh’s nrc worth more. The 
Scots proudly announced that their 
grant for work on one of thc Alvey 
■ "demonstrator” projects, a speedi- 
operated word processor, was the 
largest single award ever received by 
thc university, at over £3m. 

Brian Oakley seems reasonably 
happy with the way things have gone. 


most important areas - we're good at 
programming and perhaps more im- 
portant, British software staff arc 
cheap to employ by international stan- 
dards. 

Thc two problem areas are “human 
factors” - all thc studies of how we talk 
to machines and understand their 
responses , and “ intelligent know- 
ledge-based systems", or expert sys- 
lenu. In human factors, jhc Problem Is.. 

almost too many. 

Everyone wants to build such a 
system because of thc commercial 
■ possibilities in computer-based deci- 
sion-aids. "The projects aren’t coming 
forward in quite the coherent way I’d 
like." Oakley says. There is likely to be 
greater selectivity here in later phases 
of the programme. 

Alvey people have so far resisted 
the idea of a central laboratory, but 
they may consider It in one area - 
computer architecture. There isgencr- 
al agreement that computers could be 
designed with several processors work- 
ing in parallel instead of everything 
being done one step at a time. But 
there is no agreement about how to do 
it. Mr Oakley says the field is in- 
terment in the UK and it may be 
necessary to designate a single centre 
to evaluate different ideas. 

He still has one real worry, though, 
one which has been aired widely this 
summer. "If there is a race for the fifth 
generation, it will go to the country 


which concerns itself most with provi- 
sion of high quality manpower. "It was 
a question on many minds at thc 
Cambridge conference, and at the 
SPL-meetiiigat Brand. The other was 
thc equally fashionable question of 
technology transfer, whether between 
research Tabs and industry, or between 
countries. 

David Brandin of SRI International 
suggested that technology transfer was 
the real strength of the Japanese. A 
report soon to he published by the 
United States department of com- 
merce suggests that Japan is not very 
near the US in basic research in 
advanced computing, including artifi- 
cial intelligence. But thc Japanese 
were level in advanced development, 
and ahead in production. He con- 
cluded they were specialists in technol- 
ogy transfer. 

Brandin believed all the other 
national programmes, the EEC Esprit 
effort just getting under way, even the 
American defence-backed projects, 
were really about technology transfer. 
Bui they all had a problem. “They 
constitute a science race among a 
collection of handicapped contestants 
suffering thc same disabilities.” All 
had too few resources nr facilities, 
there was much duplication of effort. 
Everyone faced a shortage of qualified 
people. 

Mr Brandin urged for more interna- 
tional cooperation, to eliminate over- 
laps between different programmes 
and exploit nationnl strengths better. 
If only wc could mount a research and 
development effort uniting the venture 
capital skills of the US, thc qualities of 
the Japanese workforce nnd the British 
flair for software. 

For thc time being, though, every- 
one remains preoccupied with their 
own domestic work. There is some 
cooperation In Europe, through Esprit 
and the joint research centre of the 
three leading computer companies. 
Bull, Siemens and 1CL. But the latter 
may demonstrate on a small scale the 
obstacles to wider cooperation. The 
three companies, one each from 
France Germany and Britain, are 
committed to collaboration in research 
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So far, thc potential conflicts of 
interest have been staved off by locat- 
ing in a German city, having a French 
director and making English the work- 
ing langunge. Researchers In the Held 
are waiting to sec if this ean be 
•effective. 


Meanwhile, national programmes 
multiply - tne latest is in Korea, 
showing that Japan may have to look 
out for competition nearer home. But 
this is just another fifth generation 
programme. The Jananese arc already 
working on plnns for research Into a 
. “sixth generation”. This programme, 
to be sponsored by the national science 
and technology agency rather than the 
industry ministry, is designed to take 
the country's scientists further Into 
artificial intelligence, and even, 
perhaps, into machines with abilities 
more like the human brain. It should 
concentrate minds In the west wonder- 
fully. 

Jon Turney' 


Success in their sights 


^rsitles, Industry and federal agencies. Klellie ence^A aei ncy Funded by more than a 

.QtaracteristtcaUy, the US is concentrating its K^compurer and semiconductor companies, 
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aihi t,me sharing. Now it plans to spend 

i h v„. 5l '000m over the next decade on artificial 
. kijjgcnfce, software engineering and computer 
EEfori 6 ~ ^ basic Ingredients of the fifth 

^Jj pARPA calls the new project its strategic 


' : , d ARPA is a small organization 

in-house research, so its 7" . . i . „„ _ OiTe Drcblcinis i&e 3ioice of the DARPA as the investment. And there is, of count, alwaVs the 

* S en . eTati .°. n ,ead ma,n W£ • Rework sponsored by the SRC fading Sr and architect of fifth generation tantalizing question of what IBM , the eminence 

‘ th . e uu’versjties and firms wtach 0 “j cr05 tructure sciences, plans. The DARPA’a relations with the armed ; grfaeof all computer science, might be coolung its 

■•’■■WA25SJ conttocts. Atrii have alwa* beea.sWdn^ -^he^rV^i ^losely-ggirfded 

; Had engineering tobnlS ' • tend to dislike tta/iaeM focu T s on long-range ;• ;■ . * ' r ‘ ' p a i^ hnviH 

: oy the uruversitie* and toggle T ^/^“ y n Siy technologies rather Aan the nCar-term dlvelop- 

•; ^^ theSt hotaWe is the hficroelectronics ties, the cooperative n "..j j VV' 


alrc deeply involved in the fifth generation 
rapidly. ■ . ku lh _ cor* focuses itiainly . 


of excellence for a broad spectrum of research. 

Another Important fifth generation project in 
which the efforts of the universities, the federal 
government and the private sector have been 
closely articulated is the Stanford University 
Center for Integrated Systems (CrS) in Califor- 
nia Nearly a score of companies have invested in 
the centre in order to conduct research into venr 
large scale integrated systems and. It is hoped, 
train a new cadre of technical leaders. 

Similar ventures are under way in North 
Carolina and Minnesota. The Microelectronics 
Center of North Carolina is sponsored jointly by 
five universities, in Minnesota the Microelectro- 
nics and Information Sciences Center, based on. 
the University of Minnesota’s Institute of Tech- 
nology, Is pooling state, corporate and federal 

m The result of these and other efforts is that the 
United States "team" in the race for the fifth 
generation is by no means as fragmented and 
uncoordinated as its critics tend toclaim. With the 
DARPA at the apex, the American effort is 
characterized by an impressive degree of coop- 
eration between three partners-the universities, 
the federal government and private industry. 

Even so, the programme has its' difficulties. 


ment of weapons. They also question its habit of 
awarding contracts without going through thc 
normal processes of peer review. 

One result of these strains is that America’s 
fifth generation project will have a stronger 
military flavour than its competitors. To pacify 
the services, each is being offered an early 
"demonstration ’’ of fifth generation wonders 
relevant to its own needs - a speaking “pilot's 
assistant” for the air force, an "autonomous 
vehicle” for the army and a battle management 
system for the navy. 

In the view of many computer scientists, these 
projects have been selected for internal Pentagon 
political reasons rather than for the contribution 
they might make to the development of the fifth 

g eneration. And there are signs that they may not 
i any case be enough to stave off service hostility. 
Largely at the instigation of tlie services, the 
White House has begun a review of the DARPA’s 
general management of the strategic computing 
programme. 

Nor Is the DARPA's case strengthened by 
rumours of damaging personality clashes among 
the scientists with key responsibility for the fifth 
generation. Yet there can be no doubt that the 
United States is at least neck and neck with Japan 
in the fifth generation computer. The traditional 
strengths a fits university computing departments 
- notably at Stanford, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Carnegie-Mellon- are being 
reinforced by massive government and corporate 
' investment. And there is, of course, always the 
•inntiil ?.ing aueitioii of what IBM. the eminence 






THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Alan Walker argues that social planning must be placed higher on the nation’s agenda 


:X 


The tyranny of 
small decisions 


Planning is a dirty word in Britain at 
the present time. But in comparison 
with the partial avoidance, neglect and 
tolerance of different environmental 
planning regulations, the removal of 
social planning from the social policy* 
making agenda has been complete. Its 
mere mention in some official circles is 
said to bring forth responses of shock 
and horror reminiscent of Bateman's 
“The Man Who ..." cartoons. What 
explains the current aversion to and 
sony stale of social planning? Does its 
relegation from (lie policy-making are- 
na matter? 

Social planning lias had a chequered 
history, enjoying its heyday during the 
postwar reconstruction, falling from 
favour in the late 1950s and experienc- 
ing a revival in the mid 1 960s. The most 
recent steady decline in its fortunes can 
be traced back to (he failure of the 
ill-considered National Plan of 1965, 
when social planning promised more 
than it could deliver. Although more 
modest initiatives followed - such as 
the creation of the Central Policy 
Review Staff or Think Tank, and 


Programme Analysis and Review in 
1970 and the two attempts in the 1970s 
to establish a national planning system 
in the personal social services - these 
were consistently frustrated by a com- 
bination of their own weaknesses and 
crises in the economy. 

Already in a dismal condition, the 
eventual demise of social planning was 
ensured by the election of a govern- 
ment pledged to "rolling back the 
frontiers ofthe welfare state”. When it 
is believed that, if left to its own 
devices, the market will maximize 
national welfare there is not much 
point in erecting additional machinery 
to achieve this end. The case against 
fanning becomes overwhelming if, at 


quiry or planning it would be entirely- 
mistaken to hlame the government for 
the long-standing poverty of social 
planning which, in turn, has contri- 
buted to both its own demise in 
Whitehall and the general lack of 
esteem in which it is held. Social 
planning was grossly underdeveloped 
before tne present government came to 
power. It has always been confined 
within narrow departmental and admi- 
nistrative bounds, secretive and only 
rarely involving the subjects of plan- 
ning: the clients and claimants of rhe 
welfare state. It is fragmented not only 
between departments hut also be- 
tween different competing profession- 
al and other interests within the social 
services. It is "bureauincrcmental”, 
being concerned only with small ad hoc 
adjustments - increases or cuts - to 
existing institutions and services with- 
out a longer-term plan for progressive 
social change. No attempt is made 
within this framework to spell out the 
rationale for the different policies of 
government and how they might fit 
together and contribute to social de- 
velopment. 

One of the dearest signs of the 
underdevelopment of social planning 
is the patent inability of the premier 
social policy department of state, the 
DHSS, to conduct any strategic plan- 
ning across the three sectors of its 
responsibility, health, personal social 
services ana social security. This has 
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the operation of the market. Thus 
strategic social planning - the overt 
process of developing, implementing 
and evaluating policies intended to 
promote social welfare and guide soci- 
ety along a particular path of social 
development - was killed off by Ideolo- 
IF 1 Biffeo 's words, an 

instinctive aversion" to planning the 
future. Of course government minis- 
ters have dear ideas about the sort of 
society and social relations they want 
to create, but when these are embo- 
died in social policies, such as priva- 
tization, they are not open to public 
discussion, evaluation and subsequent 
modification. They are commands 
rather than plans. 

The impact of the Thatcher govern- 
ment on the strategic pi an nine machin- 
e jy ““ been devastating. The main 
changes may be summarized. 

CPR5 h, U l?83 f ?AR in 1979 and the 

• Switch from planning public ex- 
penditure In "constant" or inflaifon- 
proofed prices to cash terms. 

• Cut in the public expenditure plan- 
ning period from four years to three 
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• Extension of the power of the 

Treasury to control spendingand influ- 
ence policy-making in other depart- 
ments. -i ^ 

5 .restrictions on the freedom 

oflocai authorities toplan by means oi 
- ® M oyer their finances arid 

• determination ot local need, 

• Abandonment of the natiomil plan- 
^ Wtem In tfre personal social 
serylcbs and the collection of fnforma- 
tion ; froqi local 'authorities which 
accompanied if. 

• Increased central control ; over 
allacMfoft pi i resources in the National 
Health Service to district health au- 
thorities, •. • 

■ • Severe reduction in the government 
statistical services following the Rayri- 

• Cutback in the production of in- 

formation about the condition of Brit- 
ish society - for example, statistics on 
the numbers of people In poverty-arid 
in the sponsorship, of social science 
research through the Economic, and 
Social Research Council and the De- 
partment : of Health and Social 
Security. . 1 , , .. 

While these measures demonstrate 
the dear opposition of the Catcher, 
administration to any open-ended 'in-* 


For example: “At this point, the 
committee wishes to record its dis- 
appointment - and dismay - at the 
continuing failure of the DHSS to 
adopt a coherent policy strategy across 
the administrative ^boundaries of indi- 

There ip, in fact, no permanent- 
machinery In the DHSS for planning 
service provision in relation to need or 
tor searching out new or unrecognized 
needs. The only attempt to involve the 
public and claimants in particular in 
service development - the 1978/80 
review of supplementay benefits - 
turned out to 6c nothing more than an 
empty public relations exercise. To a 
large extent "planning” at the DHSS 
amounts to just the forward program- 
ming of existing services in relation to 
resources and the search for items of 
expenditure that might be cut back. 

Social planning has 
been restricted to 
only one part of the 
real world of welfare 

A second, less obvious, indication of 
the underdevelopment of social plan- 
ning is its complete failure to address 
tee power and influence of the private 
sector. The fact (hat the social envision' 
ot welrare entails a division of policy- 
making research and planning be- 
tween the social, fiscal and occupation- 
al sectors has been overlooked for far 
SDC i fl * p |annin 8 has been 

. wage benefits and private hospitals. 

.and. nursing homes, have been codsi-'. 
■ b f ou ! s,dc Of the competence 

of sodui planning; with the result that 
developments in the private welfare 
81 beSt J reiB ‘ or «d inequalj- 

For example, the proliferation of. 
non-Wage benefits for j the batter-off 

; ?hr ri mfH ?o^? oUs ot . P n ¥ restraint in 
i the mid 1970s completely: sabotaged 1 
.. ltbe admittedly half-hearted affortsof 

• governments of both parties to spread 
The ! massive 
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potential for social planning to influ- 
ence the overall development of Brit- 
ish society. A more mixed economy of 
welfare, will positively inhibit attempts 
to plan social development more 
coherently because social priorities 
cannot be assembled in the face of 
what Hirsch called "the tyranny of 
small decisions”. 

While the continuing division be- 
tween the social policy-making of 
government and tne private sector 
would require a major change in policy 
to overcome the similar division be- 
tween the social and fiscal policy arms 
of the state would not. Yet there is no 
concerted planning of taxation - both 
as a mechanism for raising revenue and 
as a form of expenditure- in relation to 
aspects of social policy. It is 
difficult to imagine the poverty trap 
conscious planning 
rather than the long-term neglect of 
the need to plan the interconnexion 
between taxation and social security 

A third pointer to the poverty of 
soc al planning is the virtual absence of 
soc a indicators by which to measure 
social profiress This deficiency has 


Thls deficiency has 
been highlighted recently by the Social 
Service Committee and by the Black 
committee on inequalities in health. 
The US Department of Health, 
Educaton and Welfare recognized, in 
2™/ th. 81 social indicator* vnll not be 

obtained os a byproduct of accounting 
and administrative routine; Yet re, 

lion in Whitehall is conducted solely as 
to bureau-incrementalism, 
rather than critically to assess the 
EPJ*? 7 eff c ctiv eness of policy or to ■ 
Ulununate alternative •. approaches. 

« 8 d W r 100 ^ toe ESRC 
J1U define its role more and more 
narrowly as being to provide answers 


elderly - in the some way as the 
Treasury may forecast changes in the 
economy. Most telling of all there arc 
no official indicators of need or mini- 
mum standards of service constructed 
for the purposes of reporting the 
present social condition of British 
society and assessing whether or not 
social progress is being made. 

If strategic social planning is con- 
cerned with developing policies de- 
signed to bring forth national re- 
sources in order to meet need and 
determine social priorities between 
different claims on those resources, it 
has never been fully achieved in Bri- 
tain. Again it is not just the Conserva- 


tive government that has failed to take 
a functional and comprehensive 
approach to meeting need, the Labour 


current dominance in policy-making oi 
the narrow economic definition 8 ^ 
efficiency, m terms of the costs of th 
inputs to polices over consider^ 
of the social efficiency, equity m 
effectiveness of their outcomes hi 
obvious too in the equation of nationS 
welfare with economic welfare and 
praticularly with economic growth 
Thus it is widely assumed that growi h 
is a necessary prerequisite for am 
increase in redistribution. Not only 
does this create a major barrier & 
social change but. when growth de- 
clines, it is the poor who suffer most 
The major practical outcome of the 
dependence of social policy on econo- 
mic policy is that soriol planning in 
government is dominated by the 
Treasury. Public expenditure prog- 
ramming is the main form of social 
planning in Whitehall. The role and 
scope of social planning and its poten- 
tial contribution to development 
therefore, is severely limited by the 
short-term public expenditure plan- 
ning period and the predominantly 
Financial considerations of the Treas- 
ury. Treasury control of the public 
expenditure system institutionalizes 
the subordination of social policy and 
planning to the economy. As the 
Treasury puts it: "Finance must deter- 
mine expenditure, not expenditure 
determine finance." Public expendi- 
ture planning then, is cost-orientated 
rather than needs-orientated. 

The fragmented, bureau-in- 
cremental, centralized and undemo- 
cratic form of social planning practiced 
in Britain up till now has been largely 
ineffective in developing a coherent set 
of social policies aimed at meeting 
need and few will mourn its passing 
from the policy-making process. What 
is required is a new structural form ol 
planning. This would be directed, for 
the first time in this countiy, at the 
long-term transformation of existing 
institutions and policies in order to 
achieve a more equitable distribution 
of resources, status and power be- 
tween different groups and classes. 

Why do we need social plans? In the 
first place, social planning is required 
to plan social development according 
to need. It is necessary to overcome 
economic hegemony in the policy 
process in order to enable social needs 
and priorities to be established as the 
basis for production and distribution. 
So, structural social planning could be 
the vehicle for the reintegration of 
social and economic policy. This, in 
turn, would reestablish social objec- 
tives, such as the abolition of poverty, 
alongside economic objectives like 
economic growth. By doing so a diffe- 
rent set of priorities tor political action 
would be produced. 

Second, social planning is required 
to overcome the present fragmenta- 
tion of planning. The divirions of 
planning between social, economic 
and enviromental planning, between 


contrast to the ever increasing 
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Party has constructed “alternative” 
plans which minor existing depart- 
mental responsibilities and practice 
The main reason for the present low 
regard for and neglect of social plan- 
ning, therefore, are that it has been 
conceived and operated within too 
narrow boundaries and practised so 
poorly. As a result, either it promised 
much more than it was able to achieve 
or it proved to be wholly ineffectual. 

The underdevelopment of social 
planning is due overwhelmingly to the 
dependence of social policy on econo- 
mic, management. The fragmentation 
of .planning,: its confinement to the 
J^HeH Se f! 0r , and die inadequacy of its 

economy. Although the division be- 
tween economic and social policy is a 
sc construction - because economic 
“sumptions about 
the distribution of resources between 
Afferent groups, industries or regions 
and because of the crucial role played 
by social policy in economic change- it 
powerful Influence in sustain- 

pri r c y “ d tosMmacy of 
economic values and policies and the 

■SKftS ° r ^ ervenri °ni5t role of 
social poflcies. Thus social objectives, 
m the words of tye DHSS, “arc subject . 
Into overriding requirements of the 
government s economic policy” In 

iS 5 thiS meana 'that "econo- 
mic policies are Considered to be 
more important tbaiV'sobfalV polides. 

;■ T^e assumption of the supremacy of 
Hano^cOTBfsocia 1 policy is signaled 
qf the tatter a^a, ’ 
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the public and private sectors and 
within the state are stultifying to the 
planning of social development 
according to need, which requires a 
comprehensive assessment of re- 
sources, needs and priorities. 

The third important factor in the 
case for social planning is the need to 
democratize the policy-making pro- 
cess. Citizens, and especially the 
clients of the welfare state, must play a 
more active part in the planning and 
development of services if these are to 
be more responsive to their needs. 
Unfortunately the existing planning 
apparatus has tended to reinforce 
bureaucratic and professional power 
. rather that form a bulwark against tl. 
The democratic participation of 
citizens in local and national planning 
would also help to restore stability and 
. cohesion ip social life through the 
process Of sharing in the determination 
of social needs and priorities. 

The open planning of social de- 
velopment in relation to peed is at odds 
.with the current antipathy towards 
planning. But, although the social 
planning machinery has been disman- 
tled, planning has not gone away, it is 
taking place In secret away from the 

g lare of publicity and the possibllty of 
etailed scrutiny. We only learn .about 
the direction tnat British society is 
being steered in by means of the 
occasional . leak from Whitehall and 
Infrequent public statements. It is high 
time that the planning process was 
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social cbnditfon of British society. 

.The author is lecturer in sddal policy oj 
■ the University of Sheffield. His hook, 
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Since his death 150 years ago Robert 
Kus's reputation has undergone 
^ne curious twists and turn^Evcn his 
S name has shifted - to Thoinas, a 
his family never used. Now, 


Sac his family never used Now 
«rhans, he survives most visibly in nn 
Ufrtive - a largely spurious one - 
Sued in Alaous Huxley’s Brave 
World. Yet, while “Maltliusiim” 

|ir minnnii* fuMirP Riihnr 


Quests a sour, eugenic future Robert 
Millhus himself was very much a man 
o histime, deeply involved in pracl.cal 
, fairs 1 he was a curate in Surrey, a 
Sllow of a Cambridge college; when 
l . died he was professor of political 
^oDOiny. Without any doubt lie would 
hare deplored the uses to which his 
Mine has been put in the past century 
sad a half. 

Malthus belonged to a comfortable 
class that was prominent in intellectual 
life His grandfather, Sydenham Multh- 
w was a successful lawyer who Imd 
beiwne a landowner, and his father, 
DanifTMalthus, lived the life of n liter- 
ary gentleman. Daniel was u friend of 
Dand Hume and Jcan-Jacques Rous- 
seau and was much attracted by Wil- 
liam Godwin’s book Political Justice. 
Robert Malthus was a fellow of Jesus 
Orilege, Cambridge, when the under- 
graduate Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
rusticated for not paying his tutor's 
bill; Godwin's wife, Mary Woll- 
sionecraft, was a powerful feminist 
writer, and their daughter Mary wrote 
Fmkmlein and married Percy Bys- 
she Shelley. 

Robert graduated in 1 78S with a first 
dus degree in mathematics os ninth 
“wander”. The French Revolution 
naturauy greatly stimulated discussion 
on the nature of perfectibility of hu- 
tnin society and Godwin's influent in I 
book appeared in 1793. Malthus first 
took a serious interest in population 
questions when lie pointed out that the 
optimism of Godwin and others that 
a perfect state of society could be 
achieved depended on the assumption 
that such an ideal world would not 



Political economists Robert Malthus 
(above), modern Calcutta (right. How 
can this work be used to And a slolutlon to 
overpopulation in the twentieth century? 


Origins of crowd control 


hare a high birth rate and thus lead to 
ircrpopulation and disaster. 


T. H. Hollingsworth reassesses the contribution of 
Robert Malthus to social and economic thought 


overpopulation and disaster. 

In later life, Malthus himself was 
really a general political economist, 
Mth important ideas about the possi- 
bility of an inadequacy of demand - a 
coatroversy which he lost to Dnvid 


ever, gave him some respect. After all, 
in some sense he must have been right. 


The English Poor Law, after the 
decision of the Berkshire magistrates 


CMtroversy which he lost to Dnvid in their historic meeling iil Spcenham- 
Rkardo- and political ideas ilboul the land (near Newbury) in 1795, had 
essential role of the iudividunr fninlljr — ^B w a. tr >. ^ Q.. npw a f^w^manw.^in^ 
rather than the state in fighting pnver- tics sn us to give effective family^ 
ty, over which he whs cvcnluullv allowances to destitute men. Mullnns 


as n national weakness and an “nnti- 
Malthusian" school began to advocate 
schemes intended to raise the birth 
rate. 

Lower birth rates were advocated in 
Engluml within Malthus’s lifetime 


ty, over which he whs eventually 
largely victorious when the Pour Law 
ws reformed. Nevertheless, a man 
cap rarely stand for more than one 
thing in the populur memory and 
Malthus stands for population. 

He was not the first nor by any 
owns the last writer in make the 


obvious point that population must be 
™iled 6y the food supply. He was, 
however, perhaps the most persistent. 
Hit original Essay nn the Principle of 
PoptMon of 1798 wus only 5(1.000 

I...., . .. •>., * r in^lC 


tics so us to give effective family 
allowances to destitute men. Malthas 
believed that this only encouraged 
early murriuge and hence mure births 
in those arcus, n view which has been 
recently shown to be »t best only a 
slight effect; more probably, the mor- 
tality or children was lowered in areas 
adopting the Specnhumlnnd system of 
payments. I le wanted the Poor Law to 
lie reformed, and this wus done ill lust 
in 1834, the very year of his death. 

This coincidence led to Malthus 

■ ■ - tkn 12 ri rich minn 


ami argued (in 1822) that amt incep- 


tion was the only way to avoid personal 
misery. Place met with partial success, 
but rhe birth rale only fell decisively 


but rnc birth rale only fell decisively 
after the trial of Clmrlcs Bradlaugli 
nnrt Annie Uesiml in 1877 for nuh- 


nnd Annie Bestml in 1877 for pub- 
lishing an edition of an American 


hook. The Fruits of Philosophy by 
Charles Knowlton, which had original- 
ly been published in Boston in 1820. Its 


wrds long; by the sixth edition of 1826 
it tan to 225,000 words. 


. He tried to reduce population varia- 
tions to a simple principle, that wherc- 
a fcod supplies rarely increase fastc 
“ an . In arithmetic progression 


population 


crease faster 
progression, 
increase in 


'"■nS 4, ’coincidence^' Ted* to^ Malthus practtoa^mMuT™ ‘ contraceptive js not rclcvanuo 'tire human wndmon, 
S a ^Su^dkpure andaslvclon^ "^Thetfoiclmem Tailed, amidst great species" however much we theorize 
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altogether after !«.■». 'V dcrilored although the age and valid theory oF social behaviour he did 
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gwraetric progression. This is prob- 
ity an attempt to imitate Isaac New- 
wt s famous laws of motion by stating 
would happen if no forces pre- 
it. We may notice, however, 
-“ the arithmetic increase of food 
applies is really the observation of a 
raw qf affairs, the horse-sense of 
experience; whereas the 
s'vjnelric ratio is a tendency, not in 

abstract mn ° r tl,e s ^ ort 1110 ’ bul !be 
The two progressions arc not on the 


Late marriage in 
Ireland is the only 

practical example 
of Malthus’s remedy 


QeMeetud footing. In practice, 
nnl, P“* tive preventive check to 
Population occur, and Malthus (who 


m ~ I f — 1 tu,u 1IIQI1IIU3 inixi 

those terms himself) made his 
crjprences among them quite clear. 
t»Khfi? lt,ve c ^ iec * c of increased mor- 
“tough famine and disease was 
JjPjgnant to him, but so was the 

tHSff of P h y sJcH| con - 

He regarded tne latter as 
1 PJ* instead the prudential 

^Scy ° sexual abstinence through 

by late marriage, and thus by 
533 "nail families, could a properly 
G&i^ety avoid both the misery 
poverty and disease through over- 
cwahQO the vice attendant, in 
nwi-»i!, W, * on an ? other kind of sexual 
Interestingly enough. Malth- 
otib k ^? l . raarr y until he was 38 and 
^fedThree children. 

fused around Malthus 


In Ireland, however, the potato 
famine of 1845-48 could be seen as a 
Malthusian retribution, a positive 
check to a population that had been 
marrying too early and increasing loo 
fust. It is questionable^ whether any 
such interpretation is justified since 
the famine was caused by a disease ot 
the potato and not by an ordinary 
inability to increase productivity. 
Moreover, only part of the population 
was affected, the British pohev to- 
a* irotanri mmi also have played 


Rfaf wol f hSV" approvedt .hey sim nnA « agW-JJ- Wf 
began to marTy ^^ 15 ^he Hjat’nOW includes only one chil?per 


frequency of marriage also rose some- 

wba*- . _ _ | . i 

In more recent times,* Malthus s 
name has been revived. Since 1930, 
and especially since 1955 or so, the less 
developed countries of the world have 
been experiencing unprecedented 
rates of growth of population. 

In Malthus’s lime, England grew 
faster than any other country, but the 
rate of increase was only about 1 w per 
cent a year, and the extra food was 
largely imported. In much of the third 
world, population doubled between 
1955 and 1980, a rate of Increase- of 
around 3 per cent per year. 

Naturally enough, this “population 
explosion” has received great atten- 
tion, but Malthus himself, rather than 
his name, has hardly been noticed in 
this connexion. He would have pre- 
sumably regarded the increase in ex- 
pectation of life as a temporary phe- 
nomenon, and the urged the people to 
refrain from vice ana not marry until 
they were 35 or so. Only In modem 
China Is there something of a Malthu- 


Since Malthus’s death 
demographic research 
has become a much 
more serious study 


really ineun it, however, to be consis- 
tent they should presumably want 
mure people at whatever cost. It is not 
sn easy to believe in values that are 


sn easy to believe in values ihm are 
high, bul not indefinitely so. 
Moreover, many people fear that 


their section of the world may suffer to 
the advantage of some other group if 
they restrict their numbers while tneir 
rivals do not. Any theory that attri- 
butes special worth to simple numbers 
of people easily leads to such a conclu- 
sion. 

Thus i he present age docs respect 
the spirit of Robert Malthus in this 
sense. It is only in the long run that 
food supplies will become scarce, bul 
the search for an acceptable philoso- 
phy of life is continuous. We do not 
need the Essay on rhe Principle of 
Population to tell us that many miner- 
als arc strictly limited in their supply. 
Indeed, we have long since exploited 
the intrinsic scarcity of precious metals 
by using them as a basis of currency. 

The ordinary operations of man- 
kind, however, take scant account of 
the long term. About 30 years ahead is 
the very longest view that ever seems 
to set taken in practice. Yet fossil fuels 
wil| obviously not last the human race 
for ever, or even for more than a few 
centuries. We arc assuming now that 
we will somehow solve our problems in 
the future. 

What arc the prospects of finding a 
Firm basis on which to stand while 
formulating our ideas about society? 
In the cna, wc may have to adopt a 
very interfering view. 

Ultimately, it cannot be immaterial 
to one family whether or not its 


f ieriod. Instead, Malthus makes it 
undamcntal to the very basis of poli- 


tical philosophy, something that can- 
not be ignored. 

It is this that generates controversy 


and often very strong emotion. For it 


win, for example, ciiiinni be accepted 
ns n basis for action because of their 
demographic flaw. It is naturally in- 
furiating to be reminded of this, and 
Mnlthus himself ndopted. his own 
approach and considered how his own 
Christian beliefs were nffcctcd by his 
principle of populnllon. 

It is all very well to say that in the 
kingdom of God there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage, but it 
is not relevant to the human condition, 
here and now. We are a biological 
species however much we theorize , 
and wc need resources to live, of which 
food Is in fact only one. 

Karl Marx was, as would be ex- 


nothave anything cogent to say against 
the Malthusian objection (hat the stem 
necessity of feeding everyone could 
ruin his paradise unless proper provi- 
sion were made. 


• in hi; ii* ■ y ra 5 ed around Malthus 
had begun as p 


He had begun as » 
j?J^rri(ilist and the romantics, the 
^'uttonaries and the idealists were 


many never «» «■■■- 

only example known of Ma thus s 


ad3220, the population 
the mass of the sun; by 


lauu.jr « £ f - , ti population would nanny solve tne 

"tern*,? hlESuf SMISt problem. By ad 3220. the population 

% IS ifl v oririnainor would equal the mass of the sun; by 

AD 4120 .-that of the galaxy, and by 
pamculariy relevant, mis remeu^ ^ AD SOOO, that of the entire universe. 

be seen as for his Compared with the many hundreds of 


*ed (o him. He could be 
as being aeaidst people; as 


age, and not for all time. • ’ 

not but impress. „mwth was : There is pne aspect of his work 

. *» Fr ?"“: one which does, however. Mmn.»nd re- 


in riaiiw.. K-r- „nH nne which docs, nowevw,. vyi...,.-.#- •- 

slower than' anywhere else and one wrn HfJ rec6gn i 2 cd that the 

school of UwuHht ( beUeved that this zp y Qn fe BOt t 


up, Ihis is a short time span indeed; and 
the problem iif solved in one genera- 
tion, is always ready to rise agalb. 

To bring the matter nearer home,'. 


neighbours have a child. Malthus him- 
self would have argued lhat it was 


indeed of no concern of the first family 
if the second had an extra child, but 
only if the first will guarantee nnt to lift 
a finger to help the second should it get 
into difficulties, but to watch the child 
die os unemotionally as it saw it born. 


If you are agreeing to help those in 
trouble, in fact, vou should have had 


trouble, in fact, you should have had 
some say in whether or not the child 
was born in the first place. 

At present, wc hedge on this moral 
dilemniu. We have a public philosophy 
that is only appropriate to the limited 
period between the beginnings of orga- 
nized agriculture, specialization of 


thousand years ago and so far have 
enabled population to grow much 
faster than ean possibly dc normal. 
Soon all this must end, preferably with 
n whimper rather than a bang. 

Since Malthus’s deHlh, demographic 
study Jibs, of course, become a much 
more serious study. In 1798 when he 
first wrote his Essay , there was no 
census, nml at his death, still no civil 
registration system in England; there 
was little enough data for other coun- 
tries although Sweden was mi excep- 
tion. The principle of the life tabic was 
not properly understood, and nn real 
analysis of fertility beyond some such 
crude resource as the ratio of births to 
marriages was possible. 

Now we hnve models and theories 
and computer simulations. Internal 
migration gets treated in its own right 
and not as a mere residual (even that 


techniques give us better indications of 
tion projections are made in great 
detail and, thanks to computers, can 
be revised and various assumptions 
tested, with little difficulty. 

There is no doubt lhat contempor- 


ary demography has advanced greatly, 
and wc even know more aboutMalth- 


us's own period than he did himself; 
for family reconstitution and other 
Techniques give us better indication of 


Production of food cannot be raised 
without limit and the earth is a finite 
planet. Moreover, 3 percent growth a 
year is extremely rapid. About the 
year ad3020 the entire mass of the 
earth would have to be converted into 
human beings ifthe present population 
were to expand at such a rate. It is not 
so very remote a date; even more 
astonishing, by ad5580, supposing re- 
sources had been somewhere found to 
sustain them, this one great mass of 
human beings would actually hat to 
expand at the velocity of light simply to 
maintain the 3 per cent increase, 
Even somehow spreading out the 
population would hardly solve the 


Techniques Rive us oetter inaici 
the levels oi fertility and mortality in 
early nineteenth century England than 
Malthus himself could have — ' 


millions of years before the sun blows 


from the raw baptism and purial 
figures that were published in his day 
and were obviously incomplete. 

We know much more about popula- 
tion than Malthus did, but we cannot 
alter the fundamentals of the human 
condition. No one knows why fertility, 
in particular, rises or falto. 

The drop in British fertility between 
1964 and 1977 was very marked and 
the effects are profound; but we do not 
really know why it began nor why it 
ended. The Soviets do not really know 
why fertility is three times as high in 
central Asia as it is in western Russia; 
no one really knows why it is far from 
uniform in tropical Africa. 

There are thus plenty of unsolved 
problems in demography and Maithus’s 
work is little help to us. Bui he did try 
to study all the data available and 
argue (ram there. In that Sense , he was 


thoroughly modern, but too early to 
have much to work with. 


■■ people ' ht power, how- 


. ; hu'rrianlite is. infinitely pr^dd'ibTH thijl 
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Raising the standard on 
behalf of the non-standard 


In 1979 some 48 per cent of entrants to 
public sector higher education were 
immature. Or atleast, as a report of a 
continuing education group of the 
National Advisory Body told us in 
August 52 per cent were muiurc. But 
we know what we mean! 

An American contributor to a dis- 
cussion recorded in Zelda Garrison's 
recent Liberating Education says: “We 
should see the presence of working 
class people, minorities, women, and 
older students as an opportunity to test 
the belief ... that a liberal education 
is for everyone”. The constituencies, if 
not the liberal education, arc a British' 
agenda too, but there is interest in the 
phrase "aider students”. In Britain wc 
constructed, alongside the history of 
"adult” education and students from 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the “mature" student. We have 
lived, without much understanding, 
with the construct since the war. 

Birkbeck College held a conference 
in 1967 to ask, among other questions 
about the university education of na- 
ture students, who they were. We 
never satisfactorily answered the ques- 
tion, and have scarcely noticed how 
anachronistic the description has be- 
come. It now seems to nave become 
necessary to subdivide the concept. In 
this summer's report on the future 
Demand for Education the Depart- ' 
men! of education and Science analy- 
sed. ..statistics for “younger mature 
trants". The point about the osslfica- 

riKioT 80 * 1 " “ bera ™ 


Sussex was looking lor the best ways of 
doing this; we should be most grateful 
for any suggestions that anyone can 
make to us. Twenty years ago, the 
question was not only who were the 
mature students, but where a universi- 
ty could find them. 


Not that alternatives are easy to 
come by. The Americans, as higher 
education expanded in the 1960 s, 
talked about the “new" students - 
categories previously undcr-repre- 
• sent cd in the system. In recent years 
the world has talked about continuing 

• education, widening our established 
■vocabulary of adult, extension and 
extramural. The NAB continuing 
education group tumbled about among 
references to continuing education 
students and mature students, equated 
the two, ,and produced a version of 
continuing education different from 
ahy known before . Teachers and other 
professionals have inservice, and 
courses may have updating or re- 
fresher or other Identities. But what 
about inside the core of higher educa- 
*517 ,1s undergraduate courses? 

?tu ° ents > at ,CE »t until the ' 
fj® 19 £? s ’ 'vere wely inside the 
univerades. They were at Coleg Har- 
Ruskin. College, for example, 
enjoying a “second chance” education. 

• They were in Workers 1 Educational 
Association or university extrahiural . 
classes, or In further educatipn iiistitu- 
S S , , :£°f C .^ ere J jl ) co,l ?B« which, in 

• S n , ! « he ® du!L „ co,I «Bcs, special- 

. ma Wre” s t u Jem - those 
conducting London University exter- 
5 ? me teacher training. 

, hytitufloqs, for instance **. especially 
for servicemen after the war-*/ * . 

It is astonishing Ifow recent is the’ 
assumption in Britain that - mature' 

nMvfu mysteries 

or Nl-tlme uddereraduate learning. 
_It is another world to took back at a 
Trades Union Congress statement dm 
, I^Sher education of 1956, urging: an i 
expansion of university provision but : 
entirely In terms of die h young per* i 
son . Ib 1 1963, the year of tie Robbins ! 
report (itself little interested. in stu-l 
dents other than school leavers) a 
historically noteworthy statement: 

S ared in the Times Educational 
lement. In it, Professor' Corbett, " 
senior tutor at the newly established . 
University of Sussex, discussed “Early 
Leavers: Second Chance at' Sussex 1 . 
The university was intending to offer a 
university education to a "small num- 
ber of the very ablest early leavers” — ■ 
frofrr the toweYfopcupatiodB I . ■groups?. 

■ ’ll '-v\vi i.i ,A r Ml: 1 . : 1,1 7.U. 


Times were beginning to change. At 
the 1967 Birkbeck Conference a Minis- 
ter of State talked of the ‘‘growing 
importance in this country of univer- 
sity education for the mature student". 
Someone warned that the universities 
must prepare for a “great influx of 
mature students already gainfully em- 
ployed". The Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, however, 
was not listening. Its I970sratemem on 
University Development in the 1970s 
was concerned solely with "qualified 
candidates". The mature, second- 
chance routes still lay elsewhere. 

Times have changed. Not that ma- 
ture students in large numbers find the 
doors open and welcoming. In a new 
study of Access to Higher Education 
Norman Evans has looked at “non- 
standard entry" to Council for 
National Academic Awards degree 
courses, and finds that institutions 
committed to accepting such students 
admit relatively Few in practice. But 
the emphasis on commitment is impor- 

~ re roin<fere"that ‘ftie'mature 
student entry needs a more 1 important 
in student number forecasts. The 
UGC/NAB statement in September 
, c , studcnt constituency more 
widely than in even the recent past - 
especially in their joint statement, 
.redefining access to higher education, 
!“* jn Robbins terms of those “qual- 
,f £ d t0 enter,, but as “those who are 
able to benefit and wish to do so. 


Higher education Is announcing its inevitabl 
SJn 1 ^ 5 ° f em ® T * ent processes, as were ext 
S£ u “ “* . 5onse of r «*rit loss. One of ger of b< 
, ™P° I 78nt pointers is prob- comings 
ablv that, towards Access coupes”, praised 

IhP V k n0US J ways e offcr brid B« *o ment of 
j 1 ! of f he Ame rican It can 
new student clienteles of recent lions of 

L^ des p If * he thinking behind these of whicl 
..-.u bec P “teemed predomi- damagei 
*? aa a " d ethnic minority authorit 
11™?’ ,£ nd 10 8 Jcsser de ff«c with uriiversii 
S2SS™Ir°r rc “L e “tensions to be weakem 
PhyspUy handi- de,n,b< 


Peter Collison on 
surveys of 
student opinion 
of teaching 

In 1 968 the Gnvcrnmcni's Board for 
Prices and Incomes made a sensational 
suggestion. It recommended that a 
university lecturer's pay should be 
determined partly by students' opinion 
of his teaching as revealed in question- 
naire surveys. Although no university 
seems to have followed this recom- 
mendation in respect of pay one effect 
of the report was to encourage the use 
of surveys to determine response to 
teaching provision. 

The early surveys were generally 
successful and beneficial. Many mat- 
ters which had been overlooked were 
brought to light and most dons who 
saw themselves reflected in the survey 
mirror made discoveries which 
although not always welcome could 
usually be put to good use. 

The conduct of surveys and the 
interpretation of their findings is not 
easy and the early surveyors ran into a 
number of difficulties as the movement 
to study student opinion gathered 
momentum. But problems of method 
and the drafting of questionnaires, 
although teasing and not susceptible of 
a perfect answer, are usually manage- 
able given attention and experience. 

The board probably had something 
of this in mind when it cautioned that 
the survey exercise needed to be 
undertaken “carefully''. But the sur- 
veyors of student opinions in the late 
1960s gradually found themselves con- 
fronted by a different range of prob- 
lems which the board does not seem to 
have anticipated and which proved 
rather more intractable. 

One problem which quickly sur- 
faced was what to do with the findings 
of these inquiries. As they came to be 
conducted across a broad span of the 
teaching programme, they ceased to 
be the narrow concern of one teacher 

mcreMing?y r pullltc; c,a55 " nd h " am< ' 

' The more lively and adventurous 
departments where the survey method 
was adopted earliest and with the 

S eates enthusiasm also encouraged 
e discussion and dissemination of 
! findings, But it was soon found that 
although this was often salutary and 
beneficial that it could also sometimes 
nave less welcome consequences. 

Departments and faculties are in- 
evitably m a certain rivalry and in 
competition for resources. Depart- 
ments which publicised the resuts of 
opinion survey, .much of which were 
inevitably critical, found that they 
were exposing themselves to the dan- 
ger of being condemned for any short- 
comm^s revcaled instead of being 




M Oft 


vcys were established, the appearance 
of questionnaires became a predlctabe 
event in the timetable and the practice 
of informally discussing possible re- 
sponses to them beforehand arose 


spontaneously. But there was some recognize) 
feeling, loo. that discussions of this support is 
sort rather changed the character of who are a 
surveys, and such discussion offended less than 
a few who thought that influences theburdei 
brought to bear through prior discus- In add 
sion were illegitimate and undermined status sys 
the exercise which should properly be and potet 
concerned with what they described as cess, and < 
“individual” opinion. the life 

As one student critic indignantly and although 
perhaps rather unfairly explained “re- even disc 
suits are fixed”. In reply, prior discus- method, 
sion was defended on the ground that Highly 
“automistic” views formed by each focussing 
student in isolation were less signifi- burst int 
cant than opinions of a more corporate system w 
character arrived at in an informed doubt, hi 
way after discussion and with guidance those tha 
from elected representatives and also, had on 

perhaps, members of staff. Ibsen’s T 

Even without the promptings of some me: 
discussion it seems the students may not teacl 
have anticipated the likely consequ- leagues, v 

ences of survey findings and adjusted and were 
their answers to certain ends. It was personal) 
noticed that the work of new young wounding 


teachers tended to attract particularly 
favourable responses. Perhaps their 
teaching had freshness and novelty, 


j — «wii-*iaiiuaira entry stu- 

dents reminds us that most are over 21 , 

and do not have “normal" entry qual- 
ifications. Given what we know about 
the proportions of racial minority 
“A wor WnB-rtass students I 

™Sa h b^ 

tops who enter higher education at Sl- 
*? tp c point, where the old 
ffiS 5 ab S at u wh ° aro tho mature • 

SEtf ""Pled offence totte 

Jffif «»' MPC, the NAB;- the 
Si .1 { hc universities, the public 
sector -- instil ujlons, are now t&king 
about is a reinterpretation of hifihel 
education and its population,' the 
^f rigidities of. definition, 
and a ihoro developed understanding 

tin WH? and . wmlftuing ediicS, 

tion. Somewhere Ip the new defini- 
bops, and the new efforts toliinblei: 
ment them, perhaps we might renterti-’ 1 

5 $fJ° the vqcapiiTafy‘6f,lhei : 

mSinrtS by lsom ethmg mo'rei 

apptoprictc!; ,».n •'.i v ;• 

; V.'i't i t i..i ' 


praised For openness and encourage- 
ment of healthy criticism. 

It came to be realised that reputa- 
Hcms of departments and the faculties 
of which they form part, could be 
JSHE? b Y this publicity in the eyes of 
authority and their positions in the 
university power structure subtly 
weakened. Heads of departments and 

dSm^r c ' survoylinara,her 

A substantial movement towards 
wider representation in university gov- 
ernment was a feature of the late 1960s 
and as a result students were accorded 
places on senates and other bodies, 
and committees of staff and students 
were also formed to provide for the 
expression, of views at the level of 
The students who came ■ 
forward to serve on these bodies were 
.. keen and eager for improvement and 
retomi and they welcomed surveys as 
an obvious means to that end. 

But here, again It was found that, 
event* ^sometimes took unexpected 
turns. Surveys provided for a direct 

expression ot student opinion indepen- 

' 3v« e,ccted . student represerda- 
“uietimes, happened . that 
dnlwJJ M 'teWJSted in surveys was 
■iUSlS' wrapheated, or in one way 
very heipful to repre- 
Sl -f kln S a clear mandate for 
j&jSf Sy ®ctjon. Representa- 
"J* fhcreforei inclined to en- 
of issae » raised In a 


survey before. the.questi6n p«i rcs*were 

Itoipfol to fbd stujlent aBthey 

hsvelly unnecessary 
^MjroiWinteUvcs to make* arrange- 

f M V .Vr . >«. fcHv.Vvv..^ v , • 


and being usually close in age to their 
pupils they may have been more 
acceptable than older colleagues. 

Uul informii! feedback did not al- 
ways support this interpretation. 
There were Suggestions that students 
were aware that new members of staff, 
or those on temporary or part-time 
appointments, still had reputations to 
^tablish and were still on probation. 
The sympathy which this insecurity 
aroused shifted the basis of assessment 
from purely objective criteria to others 
of a more supportive and empathic 
kind. Although this was generous and 
generally appreciated it had the effect 
of undermining confidence in surveys 
as an objective measure of teaching 
quality. 

. Paradoxically, teaching surveys also 
mated problems to the extent that 
they were actually objective. It has to 
be recognized, although this is usually 
done In private, that teaching ability is 
unevenly distributed. The lecturers 
who had the initiative first to employ 
surveys were generally already among 
the better teachers and were those 
capable of applying the results and 
benefitting most from them. The effect 
of early surveys was, therefore, to 
Improve the belter courses and by so 
doing to sharpen the contrast between 
hese and the remainder which were 
less successful. 

The improvements which did take 
place, however, created expectations 
in respect of all courses whicn were not 

ran a mtn e t ISed 'i,? 1lC Surve £ mcthod 
a problem something like 

diminishing returns as it was appUed to 

courses where only lower levels of 

improvement were effected through 

theapplicatran of the findings. 

The growing contrast oetween 

courses and teamen at the extremes of 

the range Increased ■ dissatisfaction 

SJ&S5 P?£ rer u 0ncs - TT* eff ect was 
heightened by the experience of com- 

fh?m^ Ues r >m l aifes which exercised 
the minds of students on the.question 

SLS aCh ng effectiveness in a very 
S2JB7* turned their attention 

the J 5 J r6V, ? lon ' made for 

Pteviously may have 
escaped their attention. 

wertjl result was to produce a 
*£*&■?*&*" attitude tp 
courees and- members of staff or at 

' & to tR Th S cha.Hge may have 

Jlfoough t ; 4« klso recognized that 
W6re af te« ed ^d were hi 
had^ they 
Surveys could be disturbibp in 


small institutions and are tifihtiv 
bonded. Relationships between stall 
nrc delicately balanced into a fine web 
of understanding. While irredcmiable 
shortcomings in colleagues may be 
recognized and passed over in silence 
support is quietly given to colleagues 
who are aging, or who are temporarily 
less than their best through illness or 
the burden of some domestic problem. 

In addition, there is an informal 
statos system, which recognizes past 
and potential as well as present suc- 
cess, and qualities and contributions to 
the life of a department which 
although real are not quantifiable or 
even discernible through the survey 
method. 

Highly publicised survey results, 
focussing on teaching alone, often 
burst into this delicately balanced 

S n with results less dramatic, no 
, but in some ways not unlike 
those that Gregers Werfe's intrusions 
had on his father's household in 
Ibsen's The Wild Duck. Criticisms of 
some members of staff who, although 
not teaching as successfully as col- 
leagues, were certainly doing their best 
ana were often working under difficult 
personal circumstances, were felt to be 
wounding or unfair, and rather point- 
less in that little or nothing could be 
done to bring about an improvement, 
at least in the short span of time with 
which a single generation of students is 
concerned. 

As these various difficulties 
emerged there was inevitably a nega- 
tive reaction. But it did not result in 
surveys being abandoned. They con- 
tinued to be employed widely and are 
now established as a permanent fea- 
ture in teaching assessment and staff- 
student communication. 

Experience in conducting surveys 
and applying the results hAS, however, 
led to a recognition of their limitations 
nnd to their use In a more cautious and 
informed way. The early enthusiasts 
and the board, when it made its 
recommendation, probably had in 
mind as an example surveys of large 
populations such as in opinion polls or 
in market research where the method 
has tong been used successfully to 
determine reactions to various pro- 
ducts and services. 

These models are not entirely 
appropriate to the intimate worlds of 
university departments and faculties. 
Here, surveys, especially if employed 
frequently, can become absorbed into 
the ambiance of the particular situa- 
tion, and the results become more a 
reflection of the values and concerns of 
the local soda] system than an objec- 
tive response to teaching provision. 

It is also now generally acknow- 
ledged that surveys, even if successful 
as an objective research exercise, are 
not a panacea for reform and that 
revealed shortcomings are not always 
remediable, at least in the short term. 
There is no point in exposing defects 
and suggesting improvements if u] 
practice nothing can be done. And 
given publicity, survey findings can in 
some ways have damaging results- 
Experience suggests that careful 
thought needs to be given to areas it is 
proposed to survey and it is sensible to 
select only those where fruitful chauae 
can be realistically anticipated, ideally 
surveys of student response to leaching 
should form part of a broad and 
considered programme of staff de- 
velopment. Questionnaire surveys, 
then, continue to be used a I though It is 
recognized now that they have limita- 
tions and that their application is more 
difficult than perhaps the National 
Board for Prices ana Income and. the 
early enthusiasts for the survey 
method recognized :■ 

The author Is professor of social studies 

in the University of Newcastle upon 
, Tyne. A longer approach to ddssubjea 
can be found in Vol lO of the Durham 
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fiie Cabinet Secretariat hits it good 
rtairn to be regarded as the most 
important institutional innovation of 
this century in the structure of British 

C ment. Wc owe it to the internc- 
that unique political outsider, 
David Lloyd George, with a young 
Royal Marines officer, Maurice Hank- 
ey, who had since 1912 been secretary 
to the recently established Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 

Lloyd George discerned that Hank- 
ey would be able to give him and his 
war Cabinet the kind of administra- 
tive support which was essential if 
disaster was to be avoided. Appointed 
as Secretary to the War Cabinet in 
1916, Hankey rapidly built un a secre- 
tariat which soon serviced tne whole 
Government. In 1919 he was con- 
finned as Secretary to the Cabinet and 
continued as Secretary of the revived 
Committee of Imperial Defence in 
1920. He was to hold these offices 
faintly until retirement in 1938. This 
long tenure had the effect of fusing the 
man who designed the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat with the institution itself. 

Vet Hankey’s impact on British 
government transcended his indivi- 
dual association with the Cabinet 
Office, for the organization which he 
ooulded came to be regarded by those 
itservedas both normal and indispens- 
able. When he departed the succession 
(and the division of Hankey 's triple 
role as Secretniy to the Cabinet, 
Secretary to tha a n and Ocrkjtf , f h f 
Privy Council) presented no problems: 
the Rolls Royce machine moved 


head of the Cabinet Secretariat from 
1916 to 1938. This can be treated as b 
self-contained period embracing the 
founding, nurturing and consolidation 
of the institution, and it is one for 
which virtually all the relevant docu- 
ments are now open to the historian. 
Professor Naylor docs, however, have 
a subsidiary theme, announced in the 
introduction, that of the custody of 
Cabinet secrets. This is explored when 
. relevant in the body of the work and 
provides the leitmotiv for the last 
chapter, which reaches out to more or 
less contemporary preoccupations. 

Professor Naylors unifying theme is 
that of the man and the institution. 
Hankey put an indelible stamp on the 
Secretariat and identified himself 
without reserve with the institution he 
fashioned; yet as time passed it ac- 
quired a life of its own, despite Hank- 
ey’s possessiveness toward it. In ex- 
ploring these two facets of the Secretar- 
iat's formative years. Professor Naylor 
achieves a discriminating characteriza- 
tion of Hankey as an individual which 
brings light and shade to what might 
otherwise have been a somewhat dry 
piece of institutional history. Anybody 
writing about Hankey and his work 
enjoys, of course, an unusual advan- 
tage, since he was one of those rare 
omcials who kept a diary (a habit far 
more common m his day than now). 
Though never published in full, the 
diary was drawn on extensively by 
Roskill in his biography of Hankey and 
bus been consulted thoroughly by 
Professor Naylor. This source along 
helps him to bring Hankey to life, to 
illuminate the problems nncl personali- 
ties he confronted, and to provide in 
the narrative a genuine historical pers- 
pective on his achievements. 

The Cabinet Secretariat us built up 
by Hankey had (and basically con- 
tinues to have) two principal functions. 
It provided secretarial services for the 
rrimrei immw m m t iiu. u » > 


smoothly forward under the control nr 
new men. Like his rival, Warren 
Fitter, Hankey had an instinctive 
grasp of how to build an institution 
which would last: of his success in Hint 
regard there can be no doubt. 

Professor Naylor of the Stutc Uni- 


reraty of New York nt Buffalo pro- 
vides In this scholarly and carefully 
researched study a full und perceptive 


account of Hnnkcy’s achievements ns 


embracing both the efficient organiza- 
tion of meetings und record-keeping. 
In short, it became the Cabinet s 
memory. Secondly, it served as an 
instrument of executive coordination: 
it holds the Cabinet system together by 
providing the basis on which executive 
actio n follows whatever decisions arc 
taken. Hankey had a remarkably clear 
grasp of these requirements, as well as 
the ability to translate them into 
reality. This demanded diplomatic 



Hankey as Secretary of the War Cabinet In 1917 
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nijffi 9 House of . Commons re- 
its existing select cbm- 1 . 
new o no s. charged with 
• expenditure, Idmirtis- 

: Leader of the 

' " St Joh n Stevas. spokf 

■ .. ■ as “the most impor- 
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tant parliamentary reforms of the 
century” intended to 'redress the 
balance of power to enable the House 
of Commons to do more effectively the 
job if has been elected to do . 

The truth is, however, that procedu- 
ral reforms can by SSSSS£^!P 
little to alter “the bala^ of power 
Henry Fairite once observed, lust a 
shack; unkindly, * a « J"®" a ° D f 
committees in Parliament ls an 
attempt to fashiop mock political in- 
stitutions within a consutirtton which 
cannot tolerate real ones ■Commons 
select committees, unlike their coun- 
terparts in the United States Congress, 
work in the. strait jacket of an,e»oufo* 
dominated system. Their mini role is 
to extract information from 

Kfla-ssss® 


skill Hnd sensitivity - you do not 
successfully coordinate those in whom 
executive responsibilities are vested by 
bullying them - and the intellectual 
capacity to achieve lucidity, compress- 
ion and subtlety in the use of the 
written word. Not the least of the 
merits of this book is the manner in 
which Naylor illustrates in Han key's 
activity as Cabinet Secretary the inter- 
play of these complementary qualities, 
showing how he was both a supremely 
efficient man of action, an indefatig- 
able organizer and administrator, and 
at the same time a curious kind of 
literary man, keenly conscious of the 
fact that finding the right form of 
words is usually crucial for securing a 
political decision. 

The basic functions of the Cabinet 
Secretariat did, however, have a fur- 
ther implication for the role of its chief. 
They put him in the position of 
principal adviser to the Prime Minis- 
ter, and this required him to express 
views on policy questions which in turn 
might undermine the reputation for 
neutrality on which the success of the 
coordinativc role so much depended. 
Even during the very early years 
Hankey did not hesitate to offer his 
advice on crucial political issues, more 
especially if they concerned the con- 
duct of the war and military opera- 
tions. Similarly, he wns active at Lloyd 
George's elbow during the Paris Peace 
Conference. Yet he managed to dis- 
charge these sensitive political func- 
tions in a manner which neither identi- 
fied him personally with Lloyd George 
nor roused the hostility of other lead- 
ing members of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Though there were tense mo- 
ments on tie departure of Lloyd 
George when both Hankey and his 
creation were under attack, the 
Cabinet Secretariat and its chief sur- 
vived. And as gradually Hankey sur- 
vived the departure of mure and marc 


^a matter of enurse VlTa? tlie CaKmel 
Secretary should be regarded as the 
archetypal example of that peculiarly 
British species, the powerful bureauc- 
rat, who is also a neutral and detached 
politician. This is tho essential heritage 
of Hankey, achieved in large measure 
by his mastery of “the indirect 
approach" , a technique which is abun- 
dantly illustrated throughout this 
volume. Even today it is doubtful 
whether many professional politicians- 
seriously wish to abandon the model 
he bequeathed to them. 

There are, however, one or two 
weaknesses In this study which ought 
to be mentioned. Generally, it is well 
written, but the choice of words is 
occasionally odd, suggesting either 
poor proof-reading or certain blind- 
spots in the authors command of the 
kind of prose which would commend 
■ itself to the Cabinet Office.Then there 
is some thinness in the treatment of the 
Secretariat as an organization. The 
focus Is so much on the top of the 
Office. Hankey and his closest associ- 
ates (Jones and later Howarth), that 
the rest of the Office gets relatively 
little attention. The evolution of the 
sytem of secondment might have de- 
served a bit more space, there might 
have been more on the relations 
between the Secretariat and the de- 
partments, the coordinativc functions 
might have been treated more fully 
and in relation to their development 
over time. However, it must be admit- 
ted that the evidence for such a tracing 



or administrative development is elu- 
sive: the records and the diaries under- 
standably focus on the top people. 

Finally, there is the concluding 
chapter on the custody of Cabinet, 
secrecy. This is an epilogue in which 
Professor Naylor discusses the con- 
tinuing effects of the rules and proce- 
dures laid down by Hankey to guaran- 
tee the secrecy of Cabinet papers. He 
examines some of the difficulties and 
controversies produced by the provi- 
sions safeguarding access to Cabinet 
■ Papers, many of tnem stemming from 
the determination of ex-Ministcrs to 
write memoirs and in so doing to dTaw . 
on Cabinet documents and other offi- 
cial information. The consideration of 
these matters is taken down to recent 
years, including the case of the Cross- 
man Diaries, which seems largely to 
have prompted this concluding section 
on the custody of Cabinet secrecy. 
Additionally, the discussion is widen- 
ed to embrace the general question of 
open government and “the right to 
know. 

It seems to me that it was probably 
an error of judgment to mix up history 
and com temporary political argument 
like this. Professor Naylor is, of 
course, right to examine in some detail 
(as he docs) the steps taken by Hankey 
to ensure the confidentiality of 
Cabinet records, and to emphasize the 
extent to which he provided a model 
which strongly influenced attitudes 
towards the custody of official in- 


formation throughout Whitehall. Bui 
it does some violence to the structure 
of the book to bring it to a close with a 
necessarily selective account of events 
and changes occuring long after Hank- 
ey left the stage. It would have pre- 
served the design and symmetry of the 
work better had it been rounded off 
with a general assessment of the man 
and the institution he created. Within 
this framework there would have been 
space for □ summary of the heritage 
left by Hankey in respect of tne 
preservation of Cabinet secrets, no 
doubt footnoted to indicate such major 
changes in the rules as have occurred in 
recent years. Instead, the final chapter 
makes us. almost lose sight of Hankey 
and his achievements (except (or the 
sad and ironic story of nis vain efforts 
to secure official approval for publica- 
tion of his war memoirs), and intrudes 
on the reader too many considerations 
: which, strictly speaking, hove no place 
in a work of nistorical reconstruction. 

The blemishes just referred to do 
not, however, significantly diminish 
the interest and importance of this 
study. Professor Naylor has vividly 
demonstrated how profound and last- 
ing was the impact of Hankey as a civil 
servant, and at the same time shown 
how fascinating a work of administra- 
tive history can be. 


Nevil Johnson is a fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford. 


new committees have dlscharged-this 
limited task with considerable credit. 
Any sense of disappointment is due 
largely to exaggerated expectations 
that accompanied their birtn. 

The boot reviewed here does not 

claim to provide a comprehensive and 
rounded analysis of the committee 
system, though U does contain nuggets 
of insist that arc useful to academic 
students of Parliament; together with 
extensive appcndices giving 

tion about the operation i offee com- 
mittees in the period 1979-83. It is 
based upon the proceedmgs (short 
naiiers mostly by non-academics, and 

ffioflhe ensuing discuses) of a 

seminar held in October 1982 under, 
the auspices of the Industry and ParUa- 


Parliament aqd the European Parlia- 
ment. One contributor to the seminar, 
Mr Kenneth Edwards, deputy director 
of the Confederation of British Indus- 
tries, suggested that the committees 
dffer-"enviable (sic) scope Tot Interface 
between Government and business”. 
This book is a guidebook intended to 
help potential users to find their way 
around the committee system. 

And the committees are ; as another 
contributor observed, “there, to be 
used". Their minutes of evidence con- 
tain a wealth of facts and authoritative 
opinions that throw light, albeit selec- 
tively, into the secret places of govern- 
ment. Ttiey bring civil servants directly 
within the range of parliamentary 
scrutiny (though there is an official 
“Memorandum of Guidance" contain- 
ing a dispiriting catalogue of limita- 
tions upon the evidence that they .are 
allowed to give). Non-official interest 


groups have a unique opportunity to 
put their own views on the public 
record, whence they may “enter the 
bloodstream" of political debate. 

One must not exaggerate the im- 
portance of committees. Decisions are 
made in Whitehall (and Brussels) 
rather than at Westminster and sensi- 
ble outside observers and lobbyists will 
be well aware of this fact. But select 
committees are valuable devices for 
enhancing the public accountability of 
public bodies (including public, cor- 
porations and quangos) and are signifi- 
cant contributors to “open govern- 
ment”. This book gives much useful 
guidance to the uninitiated. 


Gavin Drewry 


Gavin, Drewig Is reader In social adtnb 


nisiration at Bedford College, London. 
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to check, accurate transcription of the 
account books. It goes without saying 
that this is not a work for the general 


made to assess the full significance of 
■kI ■■ IIA the information contained in these 

small ungl amorous volumes. Now at 
™ last Paul and Dorothy Tit omnson have 

spared other Swift scholars the con- 
a • siderable labour of deciphering Swift’s 

8 ftl 1 "W\ | 1 \\ OT crubbcd handwriting and decoding his 

VP Ull enigmatic abbreviations by publishing 

_ this clear, and as far ns I have been able 

M/vM -m to check, accurate transcription of the 

Kl ICJS account books. It goes without saying 

t that this is not a work for the general 

zr — 7 77 . — ; — “ — - — ~ -- . reader; but anyone with a serious 

The Account Books of Jonathan Swift interest in the study of Swift’s life and 

transcribed with an introduction by works owes a debt of gratitude to the 

Paul V. Thompson and Dorothy Jay Thompsons for their painstaking scho- 
Thompson larship. For, read in conjunction with 

Scolar Press, £30.00 Swift's correspondence or with his 

ISBN 0 85967 570 X Journal to Stella, the cryptic figures 

and jottings presented here offer a 

“A wise man". Swift declared, "ought number of clues towards the resolution 

to have money in his head, but not in of some still contentious points in 

his heart”. Swift's friends however Swift’s biography. Thus the account 

were not always convinced that he book for m 2 Provides evidence of the 

observed the separation recoin- confusion in Swift’s feelings, torn be- 

mended in this excellent maxim. tween his loyalty to Stella and his 

Throughout his life Swift took a per- growing interest in Vanessa. Whereas 

verse delight in calculating the precise in his daily Journal to Stella he often 

monetary value of all social activities reports briefly that he dined "with a 
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reader; but anyone with a serious 
interest in the study of Swift's life and 
works owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Thompsons for their painstaking scho- 
larship. For, read in conjunction with 
Swift's correspondence or with his 
Journal to Stella, the cryptic figures 
and jottings presented here offer a 
number of clues towards the resolution 
of some still contentious points in 
Swift’s biography. Thus the account 
book for l7i2j>rovides evidence of the 
confusion in Swift’s feelings, torn be- 
tween his loyalty to Stella and his 




and recreations. On one occasion 
Alexander Pope and John Gay visited 
him, having already dined. Swift- im- 
mediately insisted on giving them two 
shillings and sixpence apiece, which he 
computed to be the cost of a couple of 
lobsters, a few tarts and a bottle of 
wine which he would have had to 


provide if they had come for a meal. 
Some years later, when Gay died, 
Swift shocked his more sentimental 


companions by declaring that he con- 
soled himself on the loss of friends "as I 
do upon the loss of money, by turning 
to my account-book ana seeing 
whether I have enough left for my own 
support". 

It is hardly surprising therefore that 
Swift should have kept meticulous 
financial records in a scries of annual 
account books. In these he detailed 
every last item of income and expendi- 
ture, from the cost of his laundry to the 
add cappers he won or lost at cards; 
and from the amount he spent on his 
horses to the amount he gave to 
beggars in the street. Unfortunately 
only nine of these annual account 
books are known to survive, seven of 
which are to be found in the Forster 


reports briefly that he dined "with a 
friend", the account book reveals 
more candidly “Wine. Van’s Is 6 d". 

In their lengthy introduction to this 
transcription, the Thompsons indicate 
mnny or the areas of Swift's life that arc 
touened on by the account books. 
Their scholarship is patient and their 
conclusions are cautious and reserved. 
They present their arrays of facts and 
figures as a series of notes and queries, 
and resist (he temptntion to draw any 
general inferences about Swift’s atti- 
tudes to money, charity or invest- 
ments. They reveal, for example, that 
the annual £50 allowance which Swift 
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A watercolour and ink drawing executed by the American artist 
Edward Hopper around 1920. Taken from Gail Levin's book Edward 
Hopper as Illustrator (Norton, £12.95). 


authenticity to their descriptions of 
Swift s domestic circumstnnces, but 
not until Irvin Ehrenpreis’s massive 
study of Swift, the Man, the Works and 
the Age was any systematic attempt 


rather was made up of driblets of cash 
"ranging from three shillings to five 
pounds" handed over as required. 
Swift's fondness for healthy outdoor 
pursuits such as walking and riding is 
confirmed by the considerable 
amounts that he spent on shoes and 
horses. By contrast he appears to have 
spent relatively little on fine clothes. 
His tastes in food too were fairly 
plebeian though he considered decent 
wine a necessity. “Good wine is 90% in • 
iTOBPJ" Ireland" fie told b friend. 

start of every quarter In the first six 
^, un *i 00 “ appears a payment to 
JB . This they sBfeiy assume to be 
Joseph Beaumont, the general dealer 
in Trim who supplied Swift with house- 


hold necessities. Yet these regular 
payments to Beaumont appear to have 
nothing to do with specific supplies. 
“What were they for ?* 1 the Thompsons 
ask. 

This is just one of many questions 
raised in this book which are left for 
other scholars to resolve. In fact the 
main value of this volume is as a 
research tool, a reference work to be 
analysed and quarried by others. But 
even a cursory reading of the informa- 
tion contained here gives a rich sense 
of Swift’s daily activities and of the 
authentic texture of his life, thus; Won 
at piquet with Ld. Berkeley, 8 s; lost at 
ombre with Van, 6 d; a gin to a poor 
woman, 2 s 8 l 6 d; cherries, Is 6 d; oys- 
ters. 3d; mend breeches, 6 d; gift to 
maid, 2 d; seeing moving picture, 2 s; 
coal, 7d; tobacco, 2Vsa. Reading 
through these careful columns of fi- 

WW raw* is rpminHprf rhnt Swift’* 

H'UMl campaign was waged 
in defence :of halfpennies.- ' 
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Who is to say, Kerry McSweeney asks, 
"that in its more mild-mannered way 
my own discourse is not as parti pris as 
mare asaressive and revisionist dis- 
courses?" He is right: his book is 
both mild-mannered and partisan - 
happily so because it will determine for 
many students their sense of Mlddle- 
rnun-n country, a territory it surveys 
for the most part vory well indeed. The 
chapter on the novel’s intellectual 
background is admirably paced; I 
cannot envisage a better introduction 
to the social context of the novel; ihere 
are some astute analyses of character 
and a useful summary of the novel's 

Beyond 
the text 

Interpretation, Deconstruction, 

Ideology i an introduction to some 
current Issues In literary theory 
by Christopher Butler 
. Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £13.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 19 815792 a nd 815791 6 

Oiristopher Butler’s study is not at all 
the kind of handbook guide to contem- 
porary critical theory which has 
emerged In recent years as an indepen- 
dent category of book-making. It is a 
sustained and admirably argued de- 
fcnee of a position the author identifies 
CH " 1 ne ^ber decon- 
struction nor traditionalism, but some- 
toing more interesting in the complex 
middle -ground between the extremes. 

su&rZSBPf a thor- v. 

of ,hc distinction " 
iT™ ? nd '‘metaphoric” 
language, a distinction whose elimlna- 

R er " da and the ,ate 

De Man maintained that 
“Jpulteneously assert and 

frat y J. h ^ au i? nty ^ f the k own rhetor- 
ica^ mode. Thus Rousseau's Confes- 
^J T PT?* rt,se the literal truth, confes- 

'aSnSE^n?* 1 * h,lfl ,iteral 1 8 ^ age j 

ss & s ^ ss ^ 

^Dinteivelo allow, such a stopping- 


critical history. McSweency’s E entl e 
partisanship is most effectively e S! 
in his determined effort not to explain 
away the .denization of Dorothea, and 
in his spirited endorsement or Hem! 
Jamess much-debated assertion 2 
Mlddlemarch is a “treasure-house of 
detads but ‘an indifferent whole" 
Since this is the unavoidable result of 
the novel s historical, philosophical 
psychological and moral rich new" he 


mM 


' f — .7 ,° — nenness he 

asks, ‘who would have it otherwise"" 
Thus what students can most uscfuHv 
learn from this book is the freedom 
that comes from simply accepting the 
flaws, incoherences, failures and con- 
fusions of a great text. 

There are two matters, however 
about which I am not entirely happy’ 
The first is the book's continual refer- 
ences to a male "narrator". Of course 
there is a distinction to be made 
between Marian Lewes and the teller 
of George Eliot's tales, but that dis- 
tinction does not involve, at least in the 
case of Middlemarch, a severing of 
identity. If Ladislaw is idealized he is 
idealized by George Eliot, not by a 
“narrator” in trousers. If the descrip, 
tion of the “roar that lies on the other 
side of silence" is followed by a 
sententious observation about the 
“quickest of us" walking about “well 
wadded with stupidity", the responsi- 
bility for the sententiousness - 
McSweeney calk it “a gratuitous bel- 
low" - is again hers. Extravagant 
idealizations (if such they be), intru- 
sive didacticism, awkward stylistic 
shifts - these are the responsible 
choices of a living mind and a writing 
hand. 

This brings me to my second dis- 
agreement with McSweeney. He 
rightly emphasizes George Eliot's 
sense of perspectival relativity, and the 
importance to her of truth of feeling. 
This is why he writes so well about 
Dorothea’s sensuality. But he ignores 
the problem of choice in a determinis- 
tic text. He fails to see that Lydgate 
makes a choice at the end of the novel 
which Casaubon or Bulstrode could 
never have made - to care for his wife. 
He also fails to discuss Dorothea’s 
decisions, to continue Casaubon's 
work after his death (a promise happily 
pre-empted) and to choose a husband 
for herself contra mundum. Decisions, 
by the author and by her characters, 
are the very soul of Mlddlemarch. 
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Interests and forms of life propose and 
assume as the reality, while metaphor- 
ic language does not. 

Where De Man and Derrida invoke 
Language, Butler speaks of language- 
gomes, backed by tnc actual needs of 
speakers and by tnc full force of social 
practices and goals. From this broadly 
Wiitgensteinian position, he recon- 
structs a model of reference whereby 
the reference literature makes to the 
world is fluctuating in nature. Since, in 
his view, the literary text is not by Itself 
sufficient to help readers to decide on o 
context for interpretation, the under- 
standing of texts necessarily alters 
according to the norms and values 
brought to bear upon the text by its 
readers, Some groups will find it 
natural to relate texts to their original 
historical contexts, other will find it 
useful to read texts, for example in the 
light of ethical discourse. Butler de- 
fends the validity of such approaches, 

• as of any critical approach which 
observes -as in his view it must -some 
extra-textual norm, some set of social 
. usages and goals, 

. The argument is liberal, in that the 
critic is in principle free to epibrace the 
norm (and social group) of his choice; 
and radical,' in that Butler asserts no 
limitations In theory which the text of 
itself would. Impose on that freedom- 
Here one might have expected more 
discussion ofthe argument that the 
literary text is not necessarily so conve- 
niently passive before the discourses 
brought to bear upon it: the classic text 
may lie particularly amenable to ail 
parties, but even the classic has power 
to disturb, alter, move, alarm, subdue, 
and in general to /mporeitsejf upon the 
public. ... 

But the omission is minor. This is a 
iucid, persuasive, and brilliant per- 
formance, which anyope interested in : 
raising the level of contemporary en- 
jHcal discussion vyould do. wel l to reatr 

Norman Bryson - 

Norman BrySon Is a fellow of Kind’s 
iCbllifgk,' Cambridge . > " ! ' \ ' 
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r^Stlcal Scientists and 
Uxriean Politics . 
hfeil Malcolm 
SUdsa, £25.00 

BB N 0333 3093 16 

STthTcourse of the First World 
Rid the Russian Revolution, 
um laid down what would become 
Soviet analysis of politics in 
it western world. In The State and 
HjYoiutloi!, for example, he wrote of 

ite transformation of monopoly capi- 
ufen into state-monopoly capitalism, 
mdving “an extraordinary streng- 
iHenine of the ‘state machine and an 

unprecedented growth in its 

yaocratic and military apparatus in 
(oonexiofl with the intensification of 
Kpmave measures against the pro- 
letuiil." If such development was 
slready apparent to him in 1917, what 
‘ »Hld he nave said about the “milit- 
jiyiadiistrial complex” discerned by 
Preiident Eisenhower forty years or so 

bier? , . , 

This is the kind of question that 
Soviet political scientists find neces- 
uiy to consider when examining 
Atoeriora politics. Many of them arc 
tobefound in the prestigious institute 
for the Study ofthe USA and Canada, 
*tkh was set up during the Brezhnev 


is u especially valuable source for 
rotero researchers. However, it is n 
unsure of (he widening Soviet in- 
terest in the all-important subject that 
Nd Malcolm has been able to use 
monographic material of considerable 
quantity and variety outside the pnges 
o(&m as well as within them. 

In Ins book he argues that, more > 
often (ban might be expected. Soviet 
political scientists are able to demons- 


trate insight and understanding. They 
are helped, in his view, by their 
intelligent reading of the best recent 
American authorities on the subject, 
David Ricsmon. C. Wright Mills and 
others. He also suggests that the train 
of events in the sixties and seventies 
has persuaded them to make at least 
guarded revisions in the observations 
of their founding father. For them, the 
part played by the power of public 
opinion m bringing about an end to the 
war in Vietnam showed that the pro- 
letariat was able to counter the “rep- 
ressive measures” levelled against it. 
Some presidents, for example J. F. 
Kennedy, were able to raise their 
vision above the powerful conditioning 
influences of the “state machine”. Bui 
at times, their own red-tinted specta- 
cles give the Soviet observers a rosier 
picture of the world than any evidence 
would seem to warrant, when they 
claim to see that the new Soviet 
constitution "will exercise a great in- 
fluence on many political and ideolo- 
gical processes in the whole world”, or 


The long 
march 


The French Socialist Party: resurgence 
and victory 

by D. S. Bell and Byron Criddle 
Oxford University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 019 8225970 

How do we assess the significance of 
the socialist victory in France in the 
elections of 19817 The history of 
parliamentary socialism in France until 
that date had been one of disappoint- 
ments, splits and tantalizing glimpses 
of power. From the founding of the 
Section Frangalse do lTntcmotionale 
Ouvri&re In 1905, through the dis- 
astrous split at the Tours Congress in 
1920 when the communists broke 
away, to the forming of a socialist-led 
popular front government in 1936 with 
communist support though without 
communist participation, there was 
steady, if fullering, progress. The 


when they maintain that the American 
public is critical of the CIA principally 
because of its involvement in cold war 
actions against the Soviet Union. 

. D °es the outlook from the Soviet 
ivory tower influence that from the 
Kremlin? Not much, according to at 
least one defector, who revealed that 
one of the most common complaints of 
those working in the Institute for the 
Study of the USA and Canada is that 
their copious reports and memoranda 
too often find their way directly to the 
wastepaper baskets of top party and 
government officials. Some American 
experts on Soviet politics may have a 
certain sympathy for this grievance. 
They may also see in the fact that the 
institute's director, G. A. Arbatov, 
does seem to be able to catch the most 
privileged e&TS a clear parallel to the 
influence exerted in the USA by such 
individuals as Zbigniew Brzezinski and 
Richard Pipes. 

Generally speaking, as in many- 
aspects of the Soviet-Amcrican con- 
frontation, there is much to be said for 


nttcinpling comparisons. Concepts of 
“totalitarianism* may not he ns stifling 
us those of "stale-monopoly capital- 
ism' 1 , hut they arc still loo often to he 
found in undiluted form in some 
American work with serious academic 
pretensions, which also can be found 
condemning the Soviet Union and all it 
stands for with a few out-of-con text 
quotations from Lenin in 1917. Neil 
Malcolm argues, if not completely 
persuasively, thnt the best Soviet wont 
transcends such u restrictive 
framework. 

Such a development would certainly 
be welcome in Soviet, as well as in 
American, political science. In both- 
cases, however, if present appearances 
arc not deceptive, decision-makers 
would be less In an likely to consider it 
with the care that it would deserve. 


Paul Dukes 

Dr Dukes is reader in history as the 
University of Aberdeen. 


Second World War revived the left and 
brought both communist and socialist 
parties into government. However, 
the involvement of socialist ministers 
in colonial wars and in the failure of the 
fourth Republic set off a decline in the 
party which at one time seemed irrev- 
ersible. Tlic establishment in 1969 gf a 
. new socialist party bringing in Mitter- 
rand and otner left-wing elements 
began a process of revival and a 
partially successful attempt at left- 
wing unity. In 1981 the “long-march” 
of the left to power was at an end and 
the inevitable disillusionment with the 
achievments of the left in power 
be can. 

The first half of this volume traces 
this history, going into greater detail 
for the period 1968 to 1983. The 
internal history of the socialist party is 
complicated but this book contains as 
much as the general reader and the 
undergraduate student would wish to 
know. The contemporary tendencies 
and divisions within the party are 
treated in a separate chapter in the 
second half of the book on “structures 
and currents". In this chapter we arc 
given a dispassionate account of how 


the Mitterrandists, the Rocardians. the 
CERES (the left-wing faction) and the 
old powerful socialist federations of 
Nora and Bouches du Rhdne relate to 
one another. The relations between 
(he socialist and communist parties is 
the subject of another chapter; this is 
inevitably a rather one-sided analysis 
in which the internal difficulties and 
the pressures on the communist lead- 
ership arc given cursory, although 
sensible treatment. The development 
of socialist policy was inevitably influ- 
enced by the negotiations with the 
communist party but it would be 
wrong, as the authors show, to attri- 
bute the acceptance by the socialists of 
the massive programme of nationaliza- 
tion entirely to the exigencies of the 
alliance. The chapters on voters, mem- 
bers and leaders gives important basic 
information about how the socialist 
party decisively extended its audience 
and won an overall parliamentary 
majority; the authors show how social 
change, in particular the growth of the 
tertiary sector, assisted the party with 
this task. All these topics require the 
comm unient ion of a considerable 
amount of information and the reader 


is greatly helped by appendices which 
contain a chronology of party history, 
a list of socialist participations in 
govern me lit, the electoral record, the 
strength of factions within the party 
and their attitudes on policy mutters, 
and short biographies of the leading 
figures in the parly. 

The socialist electoral successes in 
1981 will be constantly reinterpreted in 
the light of changing political circumst- 
ances but the provisional conclusions 
drawn in this book are sensible, 
although rather obvious. The socialists 
arc in u virtually indestructible par- 
liamentary position until the elections 
of 1986 and even then a call by 
Mitterrand for a sympathetic par- 
liamentary majority may still, despite 
gloomy prognostications, be effective. 
The communists have lost badly since 
they are unable either to maintain 
themselves as an uncompromised 
party of opposition or, because of lack 
of parliamentary seats, to influence, 
on important issues, the conduct of 
governments. By contrast, the socialist 
party has been able to establish a 
reputation as one ofthe more left-wing 
or the major socialist panics of Europe 
and more open to themes such as 
decentralization, autogestion, femin- 
ism and ecology. The compromises of 
power - resulting in the abandonment 
of reflationary, anti-unemployment 
measures, in painful shedding of 
labour in manufacturing industry and, 
more recently, in the dropping of 
proposals to integrate the indepen- 
dent, mainly catholic, schools in the 
state system - place strains on (he party 
and give the right the basis lor a 
damaging counter-attack. 

It is an open question whether the 
socialists enn retain a basis of power in 
the country, both in terms of the - 
acquiescence of significant organized 
interests, such as the trade unions, and 
in mass electoral support. This book 
provides a useful and workmanlike 
contribution for all those who wish to 
reflect on the recent record and the 
prospects for (lie French socialist 
party. 


Malcolm Anderson 

Malcolm Anderson is professor of 
politics ut the University of Edinburgh. 
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PALADIN MOVEMENTS AND IDEAS 

Series Editor: Justin Wlnilo 

The Paladin Movements and Ideas serlesalmsfo 
provide clear and stimulating surveys of the Ideas and 
cultural movements that have dominated history. With 
Its special emphasis on contemporary thought and 
reactions, It is the new series for the 1980s and beyond. 
Paladin Movements and Ideas has been planned to 
furnish a broad approach for students, teachers, and 
general readers, The series takes the whole sweep of 
human history as its provenance. It will build Into a 
compfete library of authoritative, readable books 
dealing with every aspect of culture. 

The first three tities, just published at £2.50 each, are: 

RATIONALISM 

JohnCotlingham 

Traces the development of philosophical rationalism 
from Plato to the twentieth century. 

EXPRESSIONISM 

Roger Cardinal 

This elegant and perceptive book Interprets 
Expressionism as the product of a wide-ranging debate 
about the relations between art and nature that had 
flourished throughout the nineteenth century, 

DARWINIAN EVOLUTION 

Anion y Flew 

Antony Flew sets out just what Darwin did and did not 
say, and reveals that a sociological misreading of 
Darwin continues to obscure our understanding of the 
manandhfs work. 
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A radical 
force 


Roots of Rebellion: workers* politics 
and organizations In St Petersburg and 
Moscow 1900-1914 
by Victoria E. Bonnet! 

University of Calfornia Press, £30.80 
ISBN 0 520 04740 0 and 05 1 1 4 9 

In western Europe and the United 
States trade unions have served both to 
extend the power of workers in indus- 
try and, at the same time, to incorpo- 
rate them into the capitalist order. In 
tsarist Russia this did not happen. 
Trade unions, which were legalized in 
March 1906, served not to promote the 
interests of workers within the existing 
economic and political institutions, but 
rather to articulate a radical challenge 
to those institutions. Victoria Bonnell 
sets out to understand how Russian 
trade unions became vehicles for re- 
volutionary rather than reformist 
aspirations. 

She begins by analysing the social 
characteristics and material conditions 
of Russian workers on the eve of the 
1905 Revolution, and proceeds to 
examine the birth during that tumul- 
tuous year of an organized labour 
movement, as represented by factory 
committees, trade unions and soviets. 
Only the trade unions survived the 
crushing of the revolutionary move- 
ment in December 1905, but in the 
course of the next two years they made 
impressive strides. After the Stolypin 
"coup d’etat” in June 1907, the trade 
unions went into decline, as economic 
depression and political repression set 
in. Only in 1912 did they revive, as the 
economy picked up and as the govern- 
ment relaxed its opposition to them. 
Between 1912 nnd the outbreak of 
war, however, against a background of 
rising working-class militancy, the 
I trade unions became radicalized and 
I their cautious Menshevik leaders were 
“ J »«l-lUe*IK UlUMIdHulr 

«■»*■» that it 
S“S lHed tn ^ n * P° sse “ed of a strong 
identity as urban workers, rather than 
the deracinated peasant workers, who 
were m the forefront of labour activism 

^.sharing, of a skill pro- 
vided the basis of collective associa- 
tion, and artisans, whom historians 
have woefully neglected, proved as 

rtnnnln UI,,omze , as fa ctory workers. 
Bonnell argues that skilled workers 
revealed as much of a craft-consdous- 
E 8 class - cor i s ciousness and avers 
that h was workers in small enter- 

labour movement was premised upon 
a double set of claims: on the one 
J.®*” 1 ’ workers claimed the rights of 
citfcenship, both individual and S co!lec- 
tive, as a means to attain material 
betterment and human dienitv on th* 
other they claimTc&of k^ 1 

aspects oF decision-making within the * 
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?Sa2tfS Arnold Toynbee, a portrait from a centenary study of 
Toynbee Hall, the Universities’ settlement in the East End of London 
which was named after him. Toynbee Hall: the first hundred years by 
Asa Briggs and Anne Macartney was published on Tuesday by 
Rouitledge & Kegan Paul at £15.00. ? * 


Growing 
up to be 

president 

The Log Cabin Myth: the social 

backgrounds oflhc presidents 

by Edward Pessen 

Yale University Press, £15.00 

ISBN0300031661 

Mosit Americans believe two somc- 

Amin nlr 2 ry P ro P°silions, that every 
American-born child can become 

Eujjjjj* h U ! T ° n,y m l0ionaircs do. 
No one to date has studied the historic- 
al evidence behind these propositions 

took°?£ n\ S ‘f® author of this new 
book, a general survey of presidential 

tesS, 

hebringg considerable expertise to the 


shripiu tk... wucuwun, Wlinin 
" thus adumbrating the move- 
ment for workers contra of 1917 Sho 

S2SS « waTjhe iSy^or 

SS2S p “ ts " e th '“ dalms th.i 

raused them to turn away from the 
Mensheviks in 1912-14. fh e sudden 
radical ization of the unions was not a 

ZSS^F. £*ught with contradictorv 
tendencies ' ? in'; which workers S 

My main dticism is that the bonk 

.notjs wmprehensive S to rtbtiik 

centration upon trade unions InfiS. 

of dislorilon into' 
what purports to be a cbmpreheosivR 1 
■ Account of “workers- -poattSSS? 
dzqtioos*. As the fR areomu by J 
western, lustonaii of the trade unfon 
however; the book is of . 


flnS «F 0nS b X dis F ussin g the circumst- 

S^thl» preS % nti ^ famiUcs and sug- 
gests that presidential forefathers and 

importantly their wives have a?wavs 
come from the successful classes, those 
^ndpwed with the world’s goods 

sggssssffas 

aPSSsasss 


lower and the lower 
tower, According to figures he aum« 

upper class, 2 per cent in th« 




SSSSiir Cent ™ « lower 
' Th-? 10 pci L cent in lh e upper 

■ 5 «ffiisa=»s ;5 
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Identia] families out of 39 bave come 
from the social classes that comprise 
around 12 per cent of the total Amer- 
ican population. Three more families, 
those of Abraham Lincoln, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Ronald Reagan came 
from the borders between the upper 
and lower middle classes and thus only 
three, including that of Richard Nixon, 
have come from the lower middle 
class, and one, that of Andrew John- 
son, Lincoln’s successor on his assas- 
sination, from the upper lower class. 
The lower lower class has failed la 
produce a presidential family. 

Pessen docs not believe all this to be 
the result of chance. He argues that the 
political parties nnd the men that run 
them have deliberately foiled to seek 
men born in log cabins, rather choos- 
ing men with "sound” ideas, that is 
candidates who will not attack the 
status quo nnd who are In tune ideolo- 
gically. ft is a pity, here, that he did not 
extend the study to include the families 
of losing candidates of major parties 
for this would surely have streng- 
thened his case. He does go on to 
analyse pre-presidential careers and 
concludes that almost all were highly 
successful. Election to the While 
House brought, men fame but hardly 
took them from the darkest obscurity. 
Most men who have become Presided 
have enjoyed privileged birth and 
upbringing, beyond the reach of 98 or 
99 out of 100 of their contemporaries. 

At this point the study turns to a 
discussion of the implications of such 
findings for American democracy, not 

surprisingly deploring what it has disc- 
overed. fit the “true* social democra- 
cy, it slates, “one would expect to nno 
the highest office occupied by men and 
women who represent a cross section 
of the society, socially and occupa- 
tionally”. The work does not discuss 
the Implied alternative at any length 
and some readers may baulk at the 
many begged questions. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Pessen should at least have 
considered if there are implications in 
the low family status of the two 
presidents who have been threatened 



families are placed together in a single 
ser without regard to changing external 
circumstances. Nevertheless the wore 
brings together much disparate biog- 
raphical information ana argues Its 
■ case strongly/ ft also suipnses to 
1 demonstrating how little is known ot 
the ancestry of modern American 
presidents . ; • 'U : • • ; • 

R. A. BurcheU 

:R. A , BurcheU is senior lecturer in 
' American History and institutions at me 
University of Manchester. 
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force grotesque thcodicics which have 
appeared oF laie. On the other hand, in 
his desire to avoid a too easy appeal to 
mystery in face of evil, he misses the 
internnl relations between mystery and 
the notion of God’s will; the relations 
explored so profoundly by Simone 
Weil and which arc essential to the 
character of certain religious morali- 
ties which arc not founded on prior 
moral beliefs. Third, Sutherland says 
that a theological perspective must he 
comprehensive in accounting for our 
experience. The difficulty is that the 
comprehensiveness of a perspective 
sometimes murks its servility in n 
prevalent banality. Fourth, and fifth, 
theological perspectives must preserve 


A* Quest for Eternity: an outline of 

lb philosophy of religion 

by J, C. A. Gaskin 

ftoguin, £2.95 

ISBN 0 M 022538 2 

God, Jesus and Belief: the legacy of 
tbdun 

by Stewart R. Sutherland 
Bbckwell, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 631 13548 0 and 13591 X 


J C. A. Gaskin’s book is meant to be a 
ifence of theism, the view that the 
itulli of Christianity depends on the 
vsUdiiy of certain metaphysical 
thrones. Christianity "cannot be de- 
tached from its metaphysic without 
disaater ... If the thcistic metaphysic 


b Incoherent or false, Christianity is an 
agreeable picture of an unreal Fact”. 


The metaphysic in question is found 
io the traditional “proofs” of the 


ubteflce of God: ontological and 
cosno logical arguments, arguments 
from rebfpous experience, theodicies, 
the alleged dependence of morality on 
religion. Gaskin examines these argu- 
mratsand finds them wanting in ways 
Kith which, by now, we nrc familiar. 


He concludes “that theism may be 
coherent, but that the evidence that it 


coherent, but that the evidence that it 
is tree is only enough to make it a 
weakly reasonable belief”. 

Another fundamental claim of Gas- 
kin's book is that theism is a reflection 
of what traditional religious believers 
believe. Unfortunately, there is a fun- 


damental ambiguity in what Guskin 
means by theism. In his glossnry he 
defines theism as “belief in a single and 


defines theism as “belief in a single and 
eternal God who created all things and 
continues to Rimnin-niH 1 worisjailiin^ 
hi s creation". He criticises RudolT 
Uiifononn, Paul Tillich, John Rohin- 
k», Don Cupltt and myself, among 


others, for opposing theism and of not 
being faithful to what believers really 
believo. Gaskin warns his renders that 


such Maple usually return to theism or 
toe (heir faith. But it is only in his Inst 
chapter that Gaskin distinguishes bc- 
twen his glossary definition of theism 
wd theism as represented by the 
metaphysical theories. He admits that 


Ibe theism which Is “a mctaphysic of 
{Jafity ... is not a religion m itself. 
«nal, then, becomes of the glossary 
definilion? 


metaphysical arguments are supposed 
to provide. Since Gaskin is hesitant 


to provide, Since Gaskin is hesitant 
wwt these “foundations", should not 
toa hesitancy affect our reading of the 
Wage of faith? On Gaskin's view, 
fwuld not “I believe in God" or “1 
that my redeemer liveth," be- 
?**;■ I have a weakly reasonable 
Wtof-ln God and that my redeemer 
ESP* hut I believe because I am 
Penned to think that on the whole the 
™wquences of theism are belter than 
J® 6 P f atheism"? Would anyone 
[Cognize this as an account of the 
^ge of faith? 

J'JJ**!* Sutherland, in his book, 
that .discussions which tum on 


insights which cannot be preserved in 
any other way and defend their claim 
tu he true. Suthcrlands’s conception of 

Ih.'ftlnau ic “tl,n Dri!..,lni:«. 


theology as “the articulation of the 
passible’’ is a valuable one, where by 


jPPeals to what believers really believe 
towta.be arid. He is concerned lo 


that religious belief is a 
phenomenon, some theological 


£2P®ctlyes revise what other pers- 
Pfctwes haVe advanced. He sees his 
n work' as an example of such 
£®°tagteal revisionism. For example, 
^ cann ot , accept that God can 
FWCriybecalledan individual. What 
trm. u Pt 45 a theological revision is 
rj^ed, according to Sutherland, by 
E,®na- First, he says that any 
■Lptosw-al Revision must take place in 
ufniiS , ?, tcxt - European culture. 

'J nol have been better to. say 
can count as a 
nuJ 'kf c ^ an 8 c ? Second, any revision 
bpiL.R. w L c ? m P at ible with our moral 


possibilities" is meant, not hypoth- 
eses, but parameters of intelligibility 
which flourish within a form of life. 
Such flourishing need not exclude strag- 
gle and doubt. 

Sutherland seems to think that pro- 
viding theological revisions of pre- 
viously held beliefs is at variance with 
the practices of those who think phi- 



mctlmds us essentially the same. He 
holds on the one hand lhai the histo- 
rian's task of describing particular 
events and sequences of events cannot 
be achieved without taking note nf the 
general uniformities, the discovery of 
which is the muin purpose of the 
sciences. And lie holds on the other 
hand that the social scientists, who 


inquire into the working and develop- 
ment of societies, would not be able to 


mcnl of societies, would not be able to 
do so without making use of the 


descriptions provided by historians. 
In die third part of the volume, 


devoted to the methodology ol 
psychology and the social sciences, he 


again departs from the mainstream 
of contemporary Anglo-American 


oT contemporary Anglo-American 
thought. For example, he rejects 
methodological individualism, accord- 
ing to which social psychology is the 
basic social science. His main reason 
for doing so is the difference in the 
subject matter of social psychology 
and sociology. As he sees t ncse scien- 


ces, social psychology deals with prac- 
tices, in particular rule-governed prac- 


tices, le widely shared ways in which 
the individual members of a society 


losophy should leave everything where 
it js. This is a misunderstanding. If 
philosophers provide conceptual re- 


The Buddha meditating on his deathbed, a sixth-century rock carving 
from the caves of Ajantfi in northern India. Taken from The World of 


the individunl members of a society 
behave; and sociology deals with the 
structure and function of societies. 


Since sociology, in order lo achieve its 
aims, must take into account the size 


philosophers provide conceptual re- 
minders of how things are in face 
of philosophical misunderstandings, 
Sutherland's revisions, if they are not 
bad philosophy in disguise, would be 
part of the “everything” philosophy 
leaves where it is. If reminders of (he 
nnture of faith need to be reminders of 
what is mixed and constantly revised, 
so be it, but the roles nf philosophy and 
theology must not be confused. 

For Gaskin, the provision of founda- 
tions for faith by epistemology is 
simply pnrt of philosophy’s proper 
employment . Sutherland would like to 
free himself from this conception of 
philosophy, but it keeps reasserting its 
hold on him. On the one hand, 
Sutherland emphasizes that to lose a 
theological perspective is to lose a 
conception of the world. On the other 
hand, he says that to lose a theological 
perspective is “to fail to see the world 
as it is . . . to have a limited ontology 
und a defective view of the truth". Tne 
desire for foundations for faith re- 


Buddhism edited by Heinz Bechert and Richard Gombrich (Thames 


Buddhism edited by He 
and Hudson, £20.00). 

Critical 

method 


regards at least' some results of the 
empirical sciences as relevant to the 


solution of philosophical problems. 

In the first section, on the theory of 


knowledge, Mandelbaum argues 
against tnc Cartesian doctrine that 


Philosophy, History and the Sciences: 
selected critical essays 
by Maurice Mandelbaum 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
S28.50 

ISBN 0801831 12 1 


sense experience by itself cannot pro- 
vide certain knowledge. A phe- 
nomenological Inquiry leads him to the 
conclusion that in some cases percep- 
tions manifest a distinctness and a 
coherence which reveal them as fully 
reliable. Since this reliability is inde- 


‘ , Back-lo-flulndntionalism ,, choracter- 
izus more than one area of philosophy 
today. In philosophy of religion things 
arc different. One can hardly go back 
to something the vast majority never 
abandoned. 


Covering four decades in the life of a 
prolific philosopher and scholar, this 
volume of essays is not a collection of 
disconnected pieces, but forms a uni- 
fied whole. Its unity is partly due to 
sonic recurrent general themes, such 
as the rejection of relativism in all its 

method, namely the methodal cnticif 
philosophy. . 

As understood by Maurice Mandel- 


pendent of any theory, one must - he 
argues- reject the influential doctrine, 
held by Henri Poincare, Pierre Duhem 


and many others, that conflicts be- 
tween a theory and observed facts can 


tween a theory and observed facts can 
be, and often are, effectively removed 
by reinterpreting the facts rather than 
by modifying the theory. Not surpri- 
singly, Mandelbaum also rejects the 
evqn more radical views of B.. L. 


rtS Uliwmuw* vj — — . 

bourn, critical philosophy like logical 
positivism and ordinary Janguagc phj- 


posltivism and oi 

losophy tries to keep free tram aii 
metaphysics; but if differs from logical 
positivism in not restricting Itself to 
Inquiries into the logical structure of 
science and from ordinary language 

smiaPagsrt 


keep free from all 


p. Z. Phillips 

D. Z. PhdUps is professor of phllose 
phy at University College, Swansea. 


tiuu (hey, iiki dll VerSiottfc 01 felutiv- 
ism, are based on what he calls "the 
self-cxccpting fallacy" . This is commit- 
ted by anybody who makes a gener- 
alization that purports to hold of all 
persons but fails to apply it to himself. 

In the next section, on ihe metho- 
dology of history, Mandelbaum takes 
up a position midway between those 
woo regard the historical and the 


and density of a society's population, 
its natural resources and other factors 
which, while influencing social prac- 
tices, are not reducible to them, sociol- 
ogy too cannot be reduced to social 
psychology. The highly instructive his- 
torical essays, which form the last 
section include an iliuminatingaccount 
of Darwin’s religious development 
from an orthodox theism to what 
Mandelbaum describes as an un- 
docmatic form of atheism. 

Any work rich in philosophical ideas 
raises questions which it does not fully 
answer. Here it seems sufficient to 
pose two very general ones. The first 
concerns the demarcation between 
critical philosophy and metaphysics. 
The question arises because it is by no 
means obvious that the criteria for a 
satisfactory analysis or the scientific 
results relied upon by a critical philo- 
sopher are free from metaphysical 
assumptions. The second question 
concerns the distinction between an 
internally Inconsistent relativism and a 

■. r[r e r uT^MiuiuiM/nuua 

absence is likely to create, or to 
increase, the danger of condemning 
se If- consistent pluralistic theses as in- 
stances of- an Internally Inconsistent 
relativism. 


scientific method as essentially diffe- 
rent and those who regard the two 


Stephan Kttrner 

Stephan KBrn er is emeritus professor of 
philosophy of the universities of Bristol 


and Yale. 


Gaskin answers opponents of philo- 
sophical theism by asserting the im- 
portance of the religious beliefs he 
outlines in his glossary definition. The 
whole issue, however, is whether these 
fwglous beliefs need the foundations • 
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Basil 

Blachwell 

The Nature of 
the Environment 

An Advanced Physical Geography 
ANDREW GOODIE 

There has long been a need for an up- 
to-date and comprehensive 
introduction to the natural 
environment of the Earth. This book 
fulfils that need. The author is 
concerned throughout to show how 
different processes Interact at 
different scales - global, zonal and 
local. The book Is Informed by the 
latest advances In theory and 
research. Lucidly written and 
extensively itluat rated. It wifi surely 
become the standard text in this 
demanding and crucial field. 

344 pages, hardback £22.50 

(0631 13143 4) 

paperback £7.50 <o 63i jjhh 2> 


The Dictionary 
of Human 
Geography 

Edited by R.J. JOHNSTON 
Editorial Board: Derek Gregory, 
Peter Haggett, David M. Smith, 
D.R. Stoddart 

'As might be expected from the list of 
contributors the definitions are of a 
particularly high standard ... In the 
context of existing geographical 
dictionaries the present volume has 
no real competitor.' Geography 
436 pages, hardback £29.50 

(0 631 10721 3) 

paperback £5.50 (0 63 1 13465 4t 
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NEIL SMITH 

This is an examination of uneven 
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die pages, hardback £22.50 
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DAVID PHILLIPS and 
ALLAN WILLIAMS 

In recent years the scope of rural 
w& f .“ ph y , h ® s bro “dened from Its 
JK ®" 01 Interests In agriculture and 
the rural economy to Indude a 
concern with social factors, such as 
rura deprivation end the lack o? rnral 
services. In the light of that 

202 pages, hardback, £22,50 
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k survey 

The Nature of (he Environment: 
an advanced physical geography 
by Andrew Goudfe 
Blackwell, £22.50 and £7.50 
ISBN 0 63 1 13143 4and 131442 

Following the tradition he has already 
sec in two earlier books. Environmen- 
tal Change (second edition, 1983) and 
The Human Impact: man's role in 
— I environmental change (1981), Andrew 
I Goudie, now professor of geography 
J in the University of Oxford, surveys a 
I broad ranee of material in a clear way, 

I making effective use of illustrations 
I and case-studies. 

j The problem with handling such a 
I wide range of ninicria! across the 
I whole of the globe, is to establish the 
I framework in which materi.nl is intro- 
J duecd. It is hardly possible la present 
I everything in the * right” order, so that 
. I some ideas have to be mentioned in 
I passing nnd developed elsewhere. | 
| Further, perhaps to capture the in- 
I terest of the reader m synthesis, 

I Goudie tncklcs a regional set of chap- 
I ters arranged by four major world 
I zones (polar regions, the mid-la ti- 
I tudes, deserts, the tropics), before 
embarking on most of the more de- 
tailed mnierial. The exceptions arc two 
introductory chapters describing the 
global tectonic framework, and the 
global pattern of climate. 

The approach is quite effective, and 
many important topics arc slotted into 
the four zonal chapters. Obviously, the 
description of zonal climate and 
vegetation is straightforward enough 
under this scheme, out it is also used to 

Keglons allots, the exploration pE oia-, i 
eiartoin permafrost and ' piTrfgltKial ' 
topics; the chapter on the mid-lati- 
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the hook, it mielil have hcen better to 
include forward references to defini- 
tions where ncccssnry. 

A recurrent theme in the book is 
natural hazard, in many chapters this 
forms an appreciable section, though 
at times narrowly focused. The chapter 
on the mid-latitudes contains a section 
on hazards in the British Isles, whereas 
that on the tropics has no room for 
more than a hare list of hazards. 
Overall, although this material docs 
add to the value of the hook, the 
photogenic nature of catastrophic 
slope processes and devastated bridges 
puts a little too much emphasis on the 
extreme event. 

In his concluding chapter, Goudie 
ext racts eight key I hemes , few of which 
arc actually made much of in the 
course of the book. Thus, although 
“equifinality" might well have been 
introduced m the discussion of tors, it 
is left to a paragraph three pages from 
the end of the book. He docs not 
return to issues of scale; and although 
he does successfully use Jiffcrent 
scales in the rest of the lexr. lie makes 
no attempt to show how controlling 
variables may change with scale, nor 
much attempt to present the different 
scales of geological lime which are so 
hard for tne student to grasp and use. 

The book is intended for A advanced 
courses in physical geography". How 
advanced is not indicated, but overall 
the usage seems to be as in Advanced 
level, indeed, although the book is 
more readable by being deprived of 
references, this makes it unsatisfactory 


for use in first -year undergraduate 
courses, at least in nny establishment 
which still assumes that its students will 
read widely and use the library. This is 
particularly true of the selective tables 
of data (for example, those on rates of 
coastal erosion , or of rates of infiltra- 
tion in certain American states) - 
where only reference to the sources 
could clarify some very peculiar fig- 
ures. The rending list allows general 
further reading, but more specific 
topics arc impossible to pursue, 
Clininiolueists or ecologists might 
find the book more successful than 1 
do, as h geomorphologist. The Innd- 
forms material here docs not fit at nil 
easily into the approach adopted. The 
same would be true of soils, were these 
not treated at a nominal level, with one 
piece on zonal classification (using 
American terminology) and another 
200 pages later introducing (in a sys- 
tems framework surprisingly little used 
elsewhere) soil-forming processes. In- 
deed, the only way landforms could 
have been hnndled in the same way as 
climate and vegetation would have 
been to ndopt a continental cliinate- 
based approach; and this Goudie has 
not been prepared to do. 

The blame for the lack of a geomor- 
pholofiy which might be integrated 
with the other material does not rest 
with the author. For all the detailed 
work on Quaternary changes or con- 


thelr material along global lines. 
Goudie does compound his problems 


however, by introducing alter™? 
explanations for features, and bv ^ 
p oring concepts which are not rSt£ 
at this level Thus, plate tcctonS k 
unnecessarily prefaced by !?hJ 
Wegener and drifting continent Jm 

th r a ii ir !2 °K st “ fr °" »hc sE£ 

of W M. Davis, Wnlthcr AJJS 
L. C. King is trotted out i„ histoS 
sequence m a way that will amaze f 
continental colleagues. It is n “ “ 
much n matter of surveying 
theories, as pf presen tL 

liomoocneous and satisfactory ac&J 

Tn 'rhi, k. f 

rotes of erosion, and altogether ioo 
few physical values. There Is meriiri 
quantifying global processes in terms 
of energy levels across all the fields 
covercdin this book, and the interac- 
tion of process rates and geological 
tjme is fundamental to the appreci a . 
tion of the evolution of the Earth's 
surface. s 

In a way, my reservations are sum- 
med up by the caption to the frontis- 
piece illustrating the Matterhorn 
Mountains, we are told, arecreatedbv 
folding, faulting and volcanism. Why Is 
denudation not included in that list? 

Keith Clayton 

Keith Clayton is professor of environ- 
mental sciences at the University of East 


ixiu-iainuue onsets: loess, dry valleys 
and tors); and the chapter op the 
tropics Includes discussion of coral 
reefs and weathering. 

...A 11 !t ,s is most ingenious, but 
unless these sections are to become 
overloaded with such topics, some 

Stan sw ^ pt “Pin jater, systematic 
chapters. Two of these deal with 
distinct geomorphological environ- 
ments, mountains and. the coast, and 
H l Jte hC TT, COVCIS ■ tI ? e cnvironrT ients of 


soil! land weathering the hydrological 
and nvere. Within tfiese. other 
topics are fitted m: limestone proces- 

JJJ twi land j° rma within chemical 
weathering: air pollution, pesticides 
and -eutrophication within ecology 

xtrV.r n r?r!i B ™P a ^ cu,af to Pi c wi ‘hln this 



Third Edition 
ERIC BIRti . 

throughout the world. - 
both the nature) and human processes 
at work on cdastal lendforms. 

J46 pages, hardback 9,50, . i- . „ 
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. iiiuing a parocuiar topic within (his ^ Z mrnmamm 

s."te of ,; h ps J -Potential 

nwrshes are covered within coasts 

whereas mangrove swamps and coral Ivi |J 

reefs are in the earlier chapter on the m 1 * T *- __ 

tropics; photochemical smog and acid " 

rain are dealt with in the chapter on byGinceTufoeJI 
prology, whereas the build-up of car- . Lon «“«n 1 £5.95 
V he a ‘n>«Phe« l8 ISBN 0582 30065 7 

t»vq T ed 111 the chapter op the troDics TT. m ■ , — ,; - 

th ePQ5sible effect of- -HSLi 1 * P rcd ««sor (on floods)' to 
remoValof the tropical rain forest on “des Topics in Apolied' 

^oi^ihSh 6 7 Cls r;“ in combine- £tS pA V Ws ^ Um volume closely 
{J* burning of fossil fuels”, as : SKf™?* ‘to . relationship between 
a charmingly puts it. . and human svitFmo 

itself u* 5 occurs > not ot rtacierit 8h T ufneI1 , doe? *|ot dispute that 

S thoueb reference jSSJf 1.^ A 8 tnindr role K 

tends to be back; rather than forward. 3Sff*a b ^ rd 8tudies < he claims that 
Thus, weathering is introduced in tneir signtficanqc is underestimated 
chapter six (tropics), and taken un * ESl! y ^ cau8e most glaciers are cur‘ 
iL {ncha P te r 12 (soils • "S'- a t^osslonal phase, and 
j*r b *Tf,P8) ; Drainage density is ■ Pf-V, ^ ^f?® Use glacier, hazards are not 
lanS« d f R "t d in lhe di ?ci|Mi6n of bad- lr C u ded in ‘® fl °m n 8 Curricula. Tn view 
Ilrho.iSh r, haptcr CcaHed deserts, ? f if 1 *- c ? nsiderab,e bcademic inleVcM 
although ft covers far moro than that) - JP$ ac ^ gcomotphology this Is oara.' 

again in chapter 14 (riveS . '. t?t Cal ^ ut refl , ects the generS neE 
At least In this case the definitions. aw hazard studies. In Advanr^H.^.^r 


m some mountainous areas 

the Giade^TnAiLka^n^ ^ XC l ptIoI,fl, s P eeds - Glaciers that have this 

The Nature of the mLZfm™ (ab ° Ve)> haV€ deformed moraines. From 


K.T I o! ty ‘ He PMtposely avoids enter- 
ing the controversy relating to the 
“greenhouse effect" on ice-shf mil. 
|?8 and also ^“0' t o exaS 


« flood of 1892 and the Huas- 
eru) avalanches of 1962 and 
1970. The three remaining chapters 
are devoted to a valuable case-stuay of 
the Valais canton of Switzerland 


and climbers in glacier envim S K , the Valais canton of Switzerland 
Instead, he describes the chosen largely because of the wealth of 

glacier advances. Dinner existing documentation. Peoples 


glacier advances, glacier floods xnd <r cxistin 8 documentation. People's 

avalanches on settlement«°fn^ nd ce perception of and response to glader 
munications; mdSSSi Seir” o-' » are “ a ” i " ed '” deuil - ” nd a 
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final chapter discusses fiiture scenarios 
related to possible climatic fluctua- 
tions and/or changes in human activity. 
A final plea hopes that our growing 
awareness of the problems should be 
heeded by planners and translated Into 
the decision-making process, with 
both scientist and planner appreciating 
that “a natural process which is of 
• little importance to man at present 
might have the potential to become far 
more dangerous in the future”. 

This is a well written and carefully 
. researched book, reasonably balanced 
in its treatment and possessing a 
valuable bibliography, including many 
references from French, German and 
Italian sources. Although its read- 
ership will be limited, it deserves to be 
on the bookshelf of all researchers who 
’ are devoting increasing time to study- 
ing the impact, of natural hazards on 
; . man.;. : 

John Whittmfr 

John : Whitlow [ Is settlor lecturer. In . ■ 
■ & eo 8 r ophyqi the. University of Reading, t 
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Runl Geography 

hrMWiaelPaclone 

Huper& Row, £7.95 

IS BN00631829Q4 

(W upon a time, geographers in- 
uresfed in rural areas were besotted 
(id) Bfriculture and its economic and 
Ijad-nsc ramifications. In the postwar 
ntiod this focus made rural geography 
™ear like a shire-horse 011 a motor- 
% «oozing rustic charm and bucolic 
nmttkifl but representing an anachro- 
nic pedestrian liable to be swept 
uide by the accelerating advances in 
ladcmic and theoretical technology 
occurring in its urban and regional 
counterparts. There was a danger, 
itarcfore, that rural areas would ac- 
quire the status of green-shaded, cultu- 
ral no-go areas perceived as meekly 
snaWng the twin processes of ‘mod- 
emizatjoii” and “urbanization", rather 
ihu as possessing any intrinsic value 
ft» geographic study. 

A major turnaround from this posi- 
tion was heralded by the publication in 
1J72 of Hugh Clout's Rural Gcogra- 
pAy; nit introductory survey, and aur- 
ng the ensueins period there has 
occurred a revival of Southern Baptist 
proportions. Gout demonstrated Hint 
mm! landscape, land-use, economy, 
society and demography could neatly 
be packaged into a unit of study of 
equal legitimacy to the well established 
specialism. At the same time, 
piblic awareness of the ‘'problems" of 
depopulation and declining services in 
route areas, commuter housing 

Ones of 


Bcremb of the Earth's Magnetic Field 
tfj. A. Jacobs 
Adam Hllger, £19.95 
BBN085274 4420 

Although the existence or a magnetic 
Wd haa been known for many centur- 


kiti in one of the very first scientific 
Der Magnete, showed that 
m magnetic field had a source within 
■* Barth itself. His conclusions were 

nTmma*J*i<t#l il .1 


estates and planning deficiencies in 
peri-urban areas, and conflicts be- 
tween recreation and conservation in 
all rural areas, began to attribute 
societal importance to countryside 
phenomena. The potent mixture of 
□endemic respectability, public in- 
terest and fashionable topicality has 
fostered an explosion of research and 
polemic, and in the 12 years since 
Clout's introductory survey the subject 
has expanded in all directions, with the 
result that his book now fits rural 
geojjruphy like clothes on the incredi- 

Thcrc has thus been a glaring need 
Tor a countcmporary and comprehen- 
sive text which records progress to date 
and offers guidance for future direc- 
tions in rural geographical study. En- 


sufficicnt rural opportunities for dis- 
advantaged low-income families in 
times of financial exigency in the 
public sector. There may hIso be thuse 
who have yet to be introduced to the 
conflicts between modernized agricul- 
ture and landscape conservation and 
the flames of debate on these issues 
which have been flared by the bellows 
of the Wildlife and Countryside Act. 


01 me wnaiiie anu Countryside Act. 

Even the uninitiated will be puzzled 
at the style of this text, which reads 
rather like a scrapbook, with each 


me most remarkable properly of 
« Earth's magnetic field to emerge 
** [studies during the past 70 years is 
»HbiHty to reverse spontaneously so 
“t'lne north pole inverts to the 
1 °*™n of the south pole and vice 
and it is with this property that 
[rofessQr Jacobs’s book is specifically 
®«*rned. in a comprehensive survey 
? f repidly-expanding literature. 
If®™ provides an eloquent summary 
* ™ evidence for reversals of the 
Poetic field and of the models which 
“W.becn proposed to explain them. 
L_ j explores the possible links 
“^ccn those reversals and major 
in geological history and the 
5, “ unking them to climatic 
faunal extinctions. 
J^..knowledge of magnetic rever- 
®«comes largely from the study of the 
magnetism recorded in 
ffiAWopjh Jacobs does not cover 
H?°ry Of research in detail he does 
research of the 
i960* which endeavoured to 
:whether this magnetism 
ftS«f~L eVersc , spontaneously and 
ST “Pton the evidence for 
Fecoune to the re- 


re®t a source within the 
p^has reversed. The outcome ot 
Ljpre w « to show 'that, even 
Jgva few rocks with father peculiar 
venies can indeed reverse their 
Pettspi nnd exhibit . the phe- 
PJgM . known at" “self-reversal",' 


ter, stage rightj Michael Pacione's of 
book. In 20 action-packed chapters, lui 
“each of which is designed to fonn the ter 
basis of a lecture or block of lectures wh 
depending on the depth of treatment cxi 
required”, he presents a comprchen- on 
sive coverage of modern-day rural foi 
geography combining, with the instant dc 
tenacity of the human geographer, coi 
people-related topics suen as settle- op 
ment, demography, community, hous- 01 
ing, employment and services, with rc| 
land-relatca studies of agriculture, re- bo 
source exploitation, environmental con- an 
servation and recreation. The blow-by- pn 
blow account is valuable for its all- of 
embracing coverage; and it certainly thi 
fulfils the objective of creating a single ini 
text lecture course. an 

For the uninitiated, Pacione offers 
an extensive parcel of interesting tic 
material, demonstrating the marked m 
multidisciplinary approach to rural bo 
studies which currently predominates, a 
and expounding tried and tested con- mi 
cepts with clarity. For example, there a |j 
arc presumably many potential read- w ! 
ers who are unaware of the socio- or 
economic deprivation occurring S (i 
(albeit often hidden away) within rural 
communities. The cumulative impacts - 
of service losses, declining job oppor- F 
tunilics and an escalating rural housing - 
market arc linked both with the trend P 
of in-migration of the more affluent £ 
classes of the new rural "gentry" and L 
with the failure of planing to secure R 

rcvcrscly-mngnctizcd rocks are stnris- w 
ttcully more oxidized than normally- ti 
magnetized rocks. ii 

The evidence from lava flows and t< 
marine sediments shows that the last a 
definite reversal or the magnetic field 
occurred about 700,000 years ago. tl 
During the past few million years the n 
magnetic field lias spent about as much c 

time in the normal (dint is, present) [ 
configuration as In the revorsed con- 
figuration. However, this has not at- j 
ways been the case: over long intervals 1 
of geological time the magnetic field 
has remained predominantly in one 
polarity or the other. Il scetns likely 
that changes in polarity bias and of the j 
frequency with which reversals have 
taken place are related to heat release 
from the Earth’s interior. They are « 
thus directly linked to large-scale ^sur- ■ 

face events expressed as continental 
drift and plate tectonics. 

It seems that during ■ revereal the 
intensity of the magnetic field declines 
as the magnetic poles move away from 
an average position near the rotation 
aids of tfic Earth and move into the 
opposite hemisphere: the inten atym- 
creases again as the magnetic pole 
approaches the opposite 5 e0 B ra F^ 
pole. This cycle lasts for perhaps 
4 000-10,000 years; and even during 

the middle of it a small residual field 
remains. As this behaviour is< crudal to 
our understanding ofthenature of the 
magnetic field, much interest centres 
on me possibility that rcvcrsals. or ai 
least larce excursions away from the 
north and south geogra P mcg)lcjmay 
have taken place much more recently 
than TfYi 000 vears ago. TTie evidence 

fo? “S «Sr«K. largely 

, gatasaa-sag 

whv then do reversals occur/ it 1 

S llfiiil 
fcassss*** 


chapter consisting of a series of dip- 
pings as the author describes and 
neatly labels first the results of one 
researcher's study then another until 
the available material on the topic is 
exhausted and the next is begun. In 
seeking to report on such a wide range 
of work, he has had to sacrifice the 
luxuries of interweaving analysis, in- 
terpretation and directive polemic 
which the reader might be forgiven for 
expecting. Those who recognize the 
originals on which the clippings were 
founded and on which the scrapbook 
depends for its thought-provoking 
content, will deeply regret the lack of 
opportunity for Padone to rid himself 
of other researchers' thoughts and 


opportunity for Padone to rid himself 
of other researchers' thoughts and 
replace them with his own. Tnis scrap- 
book style makes the text retrospective 
and permits little discussion on 
prospective issues such as explanations 
of wiry change occurs in rural areas, 
the constrained ability of planning to 
influence change, and the role of rural ! 
areas in post-industrial society. 

Although Pacione's book offers lit- 
tle comment on rural futures, it is 
perhaps unfair to expect it to do so. His 
book informs and records for posterity 
a period of growth in scope ana 
maturity for rural geography, but it 
adds little to our understanding of 
what that rural posterity might be like, 
or of how we might go about the task of 
studying it. 

Paul Cloke 

Paul Cloke is lecturer in geography at 
Saint David's University College, 
Lampeter, and editor of Journal of 
Rural Studies 


"TTT 

which complexities can be introduced 

to cause the systems to reverse in an 
irregular way. In the longest and most 
technical chapter, Jacobs summarizes 
and assesses those models. 

In his last chapter, Jacobs examines 
the possible links between the Earth s 
magnetic field, dimatc, and faunal 
extinctions. The most important cor- 
relation to emerge links excursions of 
the field during the past 400,000 years 
to periods of global cooling; the last 
four or five times when the Earth’s 
orbit was at positions of maximum 
eccentricity also seem to coincide 
closely with those excursions. 
Although it is now recognized that 
reversals of the field are not by 
themselves capable of causing faunal 
extinctions, it has been known since 
1975 that many organisms contain 
magnetic grains which they use to 
orientate themselves with respect to 
the ambient magnetic field. A reversal 
could direct such organisms away from 
their natural envlroment and thus 
affect their survival potential. 

Although the geophysical fraternity 
will comprise the main readership ot 
this book, there are things here tor the 

. -i_ '.1 ikn AAncmanhp.r. ixlC 


l urtnermore, 11 h ■ 
presentation that the layman, too, win 
not be out of his depth through much 
of the text. 

J. D. A. Piper 

J D. A. Piper is reader in geophysics at 

the University of Liverpool. 

New editions of some established texts 

Graves’s Geography In &"*(*** 
Helnemann Educational at £5 ^ Vj, 8 
third edition of Eric C. F. Biros 
Coasts: and Introduction to coma! 


vearTrom Tony Wales, Wm Dawson 
arid .Soils Ltd, * 1044 Macklin 1 Street;- 
Ldoddri' WG2.--'-‘ * : ’ • ' ' ‘ ' ' 


Allen & Unwin 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

Environmental systems 

An introductory text 

l.D. White, D.N. Mottershead and 

S. J. Harrison 

This comprehensive treatment of natural environmental systems provides 
the student of physical geography or environmental science with a complete 
introductory text. Based on the authors' combined teaching and research 
experience over ten years, it presents an integrated and unified account of 

X terns on all scales from planetary to molecular. Line drawings and 
itographs are abundant and the text has a full complement of careftilly 
selected bibliographic references. 

June 1984 Hardback £80.00 Paperback £11.95 #. 

Life before the drought 

Edited by Earl P. Scott 

This book offers a set of authoritaitve accounts of the way in which the 
inhabitants of the Bavanna-Sahel of West Africa cope with what outsiders 
perceive as an harsh environment, and makes n reasonable plea for greater 
consultation before plans are implemented - . 

August 1984 Hardback £17.50 

The fight for food 

Factors limiting agricultural production 
Harold E. CroxaJl and Lionel P. Smith 

Hus book presents a clear overall picture of the factors governing agri- 
cultural productivity, including weather, soil, biology and ecology, and 
human, social, economic and political factors. The authors discuss the 
complex interactions that produce the wide variety of changing circum- 
stances in which farmers must operate. 

September 1984 Hardback £16.00 Paperback £4.96 

Man-environment processes 

David Drew 

’...few books deal with the interaction of man and environment as clearly 
‘ and bb logically as this one.. .Teachers will find the book an invaluable 
compilation of ideas and information to quarry into.’ 


Geography 1983 Paperback £4.96 

Processes in Physical geography: 6 

Alien & Unwin are pleased to announce that their new 
Earth Science catalogue which will be available from 

1 

- Department .George" Allen & Unwin (PubUaherB) Ltd., 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, Kernel Hempstead, Herts. HP A 

4TE. 


Allen & Unwin 


The Emergence of Dialectical Theory 

Philosophy and Political Inquiry 
SCOTT WARREN 

Far lhe oast few decades two voices have dominated the epistemologl- 
cal arena In political science: 


mat nemiei wi umc , . — ■ , , — .1 > 

resolving the crisis and argues persuasively instead for a third option 

£23 d 90 HaldbaS<^e3pp 0-226-87390-0; £1 1 -95 Paperback 0-226-87391 -9 

Aristotle: The Politics 

Translated, with Introduction, Notes & Glossary by 
CARNES LORD 

This authoritative edition of Aristotle’s Politics makes available a new 
translation of one of the fundamental texts of Western political 
thought. Carnes Lord has taken care throughout to combine strict 
fidelity to Aristotle's Greek with a .contemporary English prose Style. 
The accompanying notes provide literary and historical references, 
call attention to textual problems and supply other essential Informa- 
tlon and ^rp^on.^,^ 296pp o. 226 .o J667 ., 

The Spiral of Silence 

Public Opinion — Our Social Skin 
ELISABETH NOELLE-NEUMANN 
First published in German In 1980, this lively work contends that 
public opinion is dominated by a 'spiral of silence'. Most people avoid 
expressing their beliefs openly unless assured of support among their 


Conversely, those who perceive support for their opinions tend to 
voice them more often which portrays such opinions as stronger than 
they are and ultimately leads to a change In public opinion. Elisabeth 
Noel I e-Neumann asserts that recognition of this effect is the best 

defence against Hfudbad{ 224pp 0 -22f 56932-3 
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An Atlas of Satellite 
Imagery and Maps 

Interpretive supplement 
by R. M. Smith 
Head of Geography 
Sir Joseph Williamson's 
Mathematical School 
Rochester 

£13.95 net 


A dramatic 
collection of 184 
modified natural colour Xandsat 
I Images combined for the first 
I time in the UK with detailed full 
| colour mapping of corresponding 
I areas. A special interpretive 
I supplement demonstrates how 
I the atlas can be integrated Into 
I geography teaching. 

I Collins 0 00 3 SOSOS 2 Longman 0 5QS OOOB6 4 

IMAGES OF THE 
[ WORLD . . . FOR DOWN 
TO EARTH STUDIES! 

contractor, or In case of dlffloulty direct 

SS»SSesssK~ . 

■ CollinsoLongman Atl ases 

IN A PATCH | 
OF FIREWBED 

A Biologist's Life in the Field 

BERND HEINRICH 

Off Lm b !° 9ra f 1 ^ part 0838 stud v irt the ways 
of field biology t n a Patch oWreweed is an end- 

essly fascinating account of a scientist's life end 

passion ' th0 f ? tS * curiosit V' humor, error, 

^^ ' ^■ petltlWnessthatf eed into the ' 

. P rocess discovery, from one of the world's 

, SL P S^ icalecold9ists With51draw - ' 

06^44648-1 eiMD 

Harvard University Press 

. 126 Buckingham l^lace Road ' “ . V 
. .. " . London SVyiW9SD - .j , : ' 
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i ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCES 

Nordic 
1 1 regions 

I I Scandinavia: a new geography 

I 1 by Brian John 

I Longman, £11.95 
ISBN 0582 *189504 

|l I It is time that there was a new 

I I geography of Scandinavia -or would it 
I I nave been better to call it a new 
I | geography of The Scandinavian 
, I Wort itl for, as Andrew O'Dell disco- 

1 I vered ihirty years ago, that is the only 
j I unexceptionable title for a geography 
. I devoted to Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
I land, Norway and Sweden. Since then, 
J there has been so much quibbling 
I nbout the word “Scandinavia’ 1 that the 
I geographers of the five countries have 
| coined the collective noun “Norden”. 

I However, although Norden has re- 
I ceived a measure of sympathetic 
I acceptance even in governmental cir- 
| cles, it has yet to gain international 
I currency; and it has experienced 
| downright disapproval from some 
I Nordic philologists. 

Brian Johns Scandinavia is testi- 
mony to the fact that publishers do not 
entirely regard regional studies as a 
| lost cause. And that is good, because 
whatever the dictates of fashion and 
direction in the subject’s development, 
regional studies (or area studies) re- 
main an essential part of georsraphy. 

It would be all too simple for flicm to 
be rejected only to be picked up as n 
new study in some other discipline. In 
any case, specialists in other disci- 
plines, writing authoritatively on their 
chosen parts of the world, all too often 
ignore or subordinate geographical 
wets In their explanations and Inter- 


and constitute one of the most intract- 
able problems. In the context of the 
space available, local studies may seem 
like a luxury, but they fit in with John's 
philosophy that small is valid. Here, he 
speaks for local communities in the 
Faeroe Islands, north-west Iceland, 


and the inner reaches of the Sogne- 
fiord and the Stockholm archipelago 
(August Strindberg’s People of Hemsi i 
might well have been the grandparents 
of John’s people of Rfidlagaj. Such 
studies serve to recall the local surveys 
still undertaken by the Geographical 
Field Group. Finally, and at a different 
level of resolution, if the degree of 
cooperation between the five countries 
is unique among the independent na- 
tions of the world, it is nevertheless 
shot through with stresses bom of 
nationalism and international tension. 

John’s task must have been daunt- 
ing, if only because of the sheer 
volume of publications by Scandina- 
vian geographers; he lists over 400 
items of bibliography. A measure of 
his problem is that ai least n metre of 
geographically oriented government 
reports appear annually; and he refers 
to no more than hnlf a dozen of them. 
And the equally substantial contribu- 
tion from non-geographers must have 
added to his difficulties - for example, 
John finds a splendidly kindred spirit 
in the Swede Orfvar Lfifgren, but 
neglects the intellectually challenging 


arguments oTBengtR^Tj? 1 
Bcrgstrflm’s Sweden: ft 

nomic and social policy (logiT 
Not least among the txS,,. 
tions are its philosophiS^ 1 *- 
mngs. John belongs to that ch' 
people whom RoyFuller ca EdV 
numamzers of knowledge" .ffilhS 
enough to confess to emoS, • 
vo vement, he finds pleas^S? 
culanzalion, and he constaiR 

SWdETJtS* 

vophil who admires the adfc£Si 
of the five countries, but who 
conscious of the shortcomings® 
model societies and econo rrdes 
Tune was when Scandinavian «« 
rapliers looked somewhat as b£t 
outsiders who wrote about theirfi 
The pendulum has swung, and their 
reactions are now syraftfi'S 
constructive. What isequkSy note^ 
thy in certain Scandinavian geo.- 
raphica] institutes is the encoS 
ment given to the revival of so-calE 
regional geography. It will be interest, 
mg to see m what ways their practice 
and presentation differ from iho* 
adopted by Brian John. 

W. R. Mead 

W.R. Mead is emeritus professor of 

f e Jlndon ty 01 Untver ™ y Co % 




human 


economy, regional inequalities, local 
studies, and a concluding section on 
unity and stren Uno .... ■■ 


piiyaiLiii oac Kg round. As a geomor- 
phologist, John redresses the balance 
wth a concentrated statement derived 
from the substantial body of recent 

ES PUb " ,h E d b y sLdinS 

Physical geographers. 

section on the human economy 
ranges over resource and settlement 
ooncludlng with references to urban 
malaise, recreation and countryside 
protection, Although’ region!? in. 

SSI! 163 " the five “ unW es tend to be 
Sjjjjf' “T especially by the summer 
visitor - they are rooted in geography 



Muslims nMnwiSir # n ,® con<, uctcd in Russian, a language few 

spcak * From lhe “ cond ed,tlon 

£27.60) 8 orld Regional Geography; a question of place (Wiky, 


Soviet 

prospects 

Geography of theSovlet Union 

byj. P. Cole 
Butterworths, £14.95 
ISBN 0408 49752 1 

Jgjjgf B lS P Shfch e 

Cpastirae ’ wi!l n °t be 
of dhat Matrix; gn ° re , the ^Plications 


£27 60) — ponaiu 

trough gloomy boreal 
and rolhng grassland to clayey 

?n th?L however, is foa 

thei i ,imil, essness of 1 

these great belts. Cole also reflects on 

implications of Stalin's aggressive 
“np ne comforts us that such 

SJJSS h 5 8hi 5 ed to an Uicreasin s 

finn ^n^ of envj . r °nmental prate* 
non and conservation. 

Sov4 ( .i S irn- SOb ® rins thou 9 ht th ®t the 
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Geography; a question of place (Wiley, 

il contrast to the rapid increase in num- 
y bers among groups of Islamic culture 
t has political undertones. Also a- 
f ' plained are the implications of rapid 
i urbanization and the Importance of 
: migration for a country where the 

f people do not generally live where the 
i resources lie. 

! Transport - too often ignored In 
regional geographies - faces cntical 

B ' ems from great distances and 
conditions. Here, however, the 
discussion is less satisfactory thui in 
other chapters, for little is said of the 
day-to-day difficulties of operation; 
and the short reference to the new 
Baykal-Amur Trunkline omits tlie 
background to this monumental pro- 
jeet. 

The final chapters review the prob- 
lems of Soviet regional development, 
with discussion of the Inequalities in 
the regional quality of life. The Huthor 
also examines how the rest of the world 
looks from the Soviet viewpoint and 
expresses his own beliefs on the Soviet 
Union’s long-term prospects. 

I can recommend this book to every 
student of the Soviet Unlonj 

Roy E. H. Mellor 

Roy £, H. Mellor Is professor of 
geography at the University of Aber- 
deen. 

•'A collection of papers on International 
diversity iii the practice of geography 
has been edited oy R. ,J. Johnston and 
.P. Clavaj and published as Geography 
Since the Second World War: an inter- 
•national' sun’gy by Crootfi 'Helm at 
£17.95, • 
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pollution 
control 

ijr pollution 

by W. Strauss and S. J. Mainwarlng 
Edward Arnold, £6.95 
[SBN07131 34933 
J^ullofl of Our Atmosphere 
by Brian Henderson-Sellars 
Adam Hllger, £39.00 and £ 13.95 
[SBN085274 754 3 and 7632 


Hk success of air pollution control in 
Britain, through the 1956 and 1968 
Qnn Air Acts and the extensions of 
Ih; 1906 Alkali Act has been so 
diaraadc during the past thirty years as 
to become commonly accepted. The 
cleanliness of urban winter air, the 
amount of sunlight in winter, and the 
deining of buildings back to the colour 
of their original materials, make it 
difficult to remember the feeling and 
effects of a “pea-soup fog”. 

As concern runs in cycles, air pollu- 
te had receded in prominence com- 
pared with other pollution problems. 
Now, the rise of the acid rain problem 
end the possibility of the “greenhouse 
elfcct” (an increase in carbon dioxide 
concentration in the atmosphere , lead- 
ing to melting ice-caps) has brought air 
pollution back to centre stage. The 
newly proposed environmental emis- 
sion stanaards for European motor 


vehicles, following the severe reduc- 
tions imposed in North America, are 
further evidence of the current emph- 
asis on air pollution control. 

How then do these two books reflect 
this trend and serve it? Although Air 
Pollution is intended for “sixth-forms, 
interdisciplinary courses in higher 
education and the general public”, two 
of these categories arc rather hopeful: 
sixth-form students would need to be 
very able indeed; and general readers 
would need science A-Tcvcls. 

The authors first describe nir pollu- 
tion, then its sources, effects and 
measurement, and finally air pollution 
control. As a welcome change from 
conventional contents, a penultimate 
chapter, on “non-technical aspects of 
control", describes management and 
legislation. A final chapter then tries to 
deal with “the future 1 ’, a formidable 
undertaking in any discipline. 

The treatment is uneven: refinery 
nnd chemical plant diagrams are given 
in semi-representative detail, whereas 
other subjects are over-simplified, 
with no reference to hidden complex- 
ities. Irritating and repetitive errors 
occur, such as the phrase “clean air 
zones" (a failed 1930s concept) for 
what is dearly meant to be the quite 
different “smoke control areas" ol the 
Clean Air Acts. Though competent 
the book is already dated - the section 
on automobile pollution, for example, 
goes as far as the potential for low 
emissions offered by the “stratified 
charge” engine but stops short of the 
more recent development of the "fast 
lean burn” concept for cylinder head 
design. As an update to recent, but not 
contemporary developments in air 
pollution, the book will be of value to 
uon-spedalists, that is, those who are 
unlikely to be closely involved in air 
pollution problems. 

What the book docs not have is an 
overall, systematic, analytical view of 
how actual air pollution problems are 
tackled: the complex links and prog- 


ressions between the initial perception 
and recognition of a pollution prob- 
lem: the measurement of the extent 
and severity of the problem; a technic- 
al solution; the framing and enactment 
of effective legislation to deal with the 
problem; the enforcement of the pro- 
visions covered by the pollution con- 
trol laws; and the feedback from the 
new situation created by the successful 
implementation of those laws. 
Although Pollution of Our Atmos - 

f '/i ere does not have this systematic 
ramework cither, it is a more tightly 
written book and has some advantage 
in being aimed at a specific group, 
those who will eventually be involved 
in pollution control problems; final- 
year undergraduates or those taking 
masters courses. AH the various disci- 
plines which contribute to the study of 
air pollution - chemistry, physics, 
meteorology, statistics, biology and 
physiology- are handled in a confident 
and clear manner to provide some sort 
of synthesis which relates to actual 
problems. Unfortunately, however, 
the section on legal requirements (in- 
tended to cover legislation and con- 
trol) is given only four pages; and 
although a useful, comparative 
account of legislation in America, the 
United Kingdom and Europe is given, 
it cannot go - very far in the space 
allotted. Conventional wisdom is fol- 
lowed, with somewhat more emphasis 
on the dispersion of air pollutants. 

Although both Ihesc books offer at 
their respective levels conventional 
updates of the present situation, they 
fail to provide the much wider synth- 
esis required to understand how air 
pollution has been reduced and, how, 
in its disparate forms, it can be reduced 
still further. 

Malcolm Fox 

Malcolm Fox lectures on environmen- 
tal pollution control at Leicester 
Polytechnic. 
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Start Desert " ^ 

idfadby J. H. Cloudsley-Thompson 

Pergaraon Press, £14.95 { 

ISBN 008 0288693 \ 

Nearly a third of the Enrth is desert. t 
The Great Palacarctic Desert is the s 
Wgtwt; and the Sahara - as big as the < 
Untied States - represents more than I 
Wf of it. It has the highest ever- ' 
Worded air temperature, 58°C in 
Libya in 1922. It has one or the lowest < 
annual precipitation rates, three j 
mlHraeires at wadi Haifa in I he Sudun. 

It has nearly 90 per cent of possible 
amshine hours, at Snium in Egypt in 
July. And it has exposures of some of 
the world's most ancient rocks, 3,000 
mflliM years old. Such superlatives 
P&p through the keyhole of this 
addition to Pergamon Press’s new 
on Key Environments, 
bafiara Desert is a selection ol chnp- 
Jw by experts on climate, geology, 
botany, zoology, archaeology, and 

a les. Not every chapter is easy to 
■ Unlike the editor, who in his 
Introduction sets the tone to carry the 
reader through the exciting and pro- 
bative facts that follow, tne experts 

Mineral 

make-up 

Atlas or Sedimentary Rocks 

under the Microscope 

by A,E. Adams, W. S. MacKenzIc and 

C. Guildford 

Longman, £9.95 

ISBN 0582301 181 

At a time when stereoscan electron 
micro scopy and cathodo-lumincsccnce 
y iflues are stealing the limelight in 
*®meiUary studies, it is good to see 
^hfrtStaUished petrological . values 
techniques re-stated in this new 
wrapendium. 

iJr ■ fundamental basis for the 
•J?aeretaridihB of sedimentary rocks 
jr 5 °n ,a mil recognition of their 
make-up, and that is best and 
'-gfny accomplished, as It has 
r . generations, by examining 
. J^Becfiwis. of the rocks using 8 
• SJJWgJty. petrographic rpicro- 
, ^P^>:3nesa rocks arc not easy to 
N' Wt unthfi; the micro- 
• '.wy 'comprise . weptfrejed 

-.-uije-j. ' ■ ■ . • 


fail to capture the feel of the Sahara: 
the romantic dunes and hamadas, the 
astonishing biological adaptations. 

Which scorpions arc poisonous? 
Why arc some desert animals sand- 
cnlourcd and others black? How can 

hunt the dunes but only two species of 
snake have adapted. Fifteen species of 
bat flit across the desert of the north- 
ern Sudan. Desert birds cover their 
eggs to keep them cool. Ladybirds 
stage their way from desort melon to 
desert melon until they reach the oasis. 
But how do little round nemntodc 
worms reach the oasis? 

Although ecological knowledge of 
desert Invertebrates is In general as 
i >k. -niiftill il,* urnrk of the 


patchy as the rainfall, the work of the 
Anti-Locust Research Centre (now 
the Tropical Development Research 
Institute) is an ecological success story. 
The locust has been kept under reason- 
able control since the 1 960 s- in spile of 
a build-up to plague proportions in 
1981 - as its breeding grounds and 
ideal conditions for egg-laying and 
feeding have been pinpointed. 
Mcteosat weather satellites now keep 
an eye on this four-thousand-year-old 
scourge of human settlements. 

Population surges in respond to the 
right amount or rainfall in the right 
place are not only typical of the locust. 
Other ephemeral opportunists popu- 
late the chapters. The amazing little 

materials, organic debris and secon- 
dary chemical products of great var- 
iety, shape and size, so a quality 
laboratory working book, as this is, 
cannot be anything but beneficial to a 
wide range of undergraduates, post- 
graduates and enlightened amateurs 

9 formal pattern in 

grouping common sediments under 
three headings: terrigenous clastte, 
carbonates, and oihere. thejasi con- 
sisting of ironstones, cherts, evapo 
rites, phosphfltic rocks ™ 


crustacean Triops spends most of its 
life in suspended animation as an egg - 
viable to near-boilinc point - but when 
it rains it hatches in thousands and fills 
the desert puddles. If it is lucky. Its 
puddle lasts for 20 days, by which time 
Itisbacjuocggjff^ 

^uTmorccgSiw^^ 
for the next downpour. The hairy stock 
Matthiola livida forms grey-lilac mats 
in the central Sahara wherever rain 
falls; but in years of drought fails to 
make an appearance. 

One thought that comes through 
these chapters Is the predictable un- 
predictability of the Sahara. Predict- 
ably, there have been drought yenrs m 
the Sahel; but does it predict a change 
of climate? Will il lead to long-term 
desertification? Is it change of climate 
or human interference that accelerates 
the process? Although a final chapter 
raises the question, Inc answer, natur- 
ally, is unpredictable. Perhaps humans 
arc merely experiencing oscillations in. 
climatic conditions to which most 
other organisms have adapted. 

Professor Cloudsley-Thompson s 
Sahara Desert is a good reference boo k 
of scientific facts for the general pile of 
coffee-table picture books. 


about right toll in ternuof *erd«tove 
imoortance and current interest in tne 

rXandas reflected in the^ntent of 

most courses in Britain. The only 
significant, though . 
omission is mudrock. There are 28 
Danes and 71 colour plates on ter 
Sous elastics. 41 and 99 on carbon- 
ates, and 21 and 47 on others. Clari- 
fication tables and line drawmgs Mp 
clarify rock terminology and pJW' 
properties, such as porosity and grain 

f °The most attractive feature of the 
Atlas is the array of photomicro- 

gras? 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
ANALYSIS 

by G. Shaw, Department of Geography. University of Exeter, and 
D. Wheeler, Department of Geography, Sunderland Polytechnic 

This book is a guide to element ary and multivariate statistics, and covers 
undergraduate geographers' needs from first to final year in statistical 
methods. 

0471 10317 9 approx. 432 pages January 1986 approx. £10.50 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

Standards, Compliance and Coats 

edited by T.J. Lack, Head of Marine Toxicity, Water Research Contra, 
Buckinghamshire. U.K. 

A critical appraisal and broad-minded examination of the scientific basis and 
the operational approaches to pollution control, a topic of world-wide 
significance. This book gives a valuable Insight Into the problems facing 
those charged with the responsibility of protecting the environment In the 
most satisfactory and cost-effective way. 

085312 740 9 330 pages August 1984 £30.00 

Published for the Water Research Centre. UK. by EUis Norwood Ltd., and 
marketed by John Wliey a Sons Ltd. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WATER QUALITY MODELLING 

edited by A. Jamas, Department of Civil Engineering, University of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Presents a simple introduction (for those not familiar with modelling, 
computing or numerical methods), to the use of modelling techniques and 
their applications in the management of water quality and the design end' 
operations of wastewater treatment plants. It covers all types of aquatic 
environments and all types of treatment plants. 

0471.90356 8 240pagas April 1984 £17.95 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURES 

edited by T. Uemura, Niigata University, Japan and S. Mlzutenl, Nagoya 
University. Japan 

Provides a comprehensive account of current thinking in structural geology 
and tectonics. 

Series: Texts in Earth Sciences. 

September 1984 324 pages 

047 1 90411 2 £19.95 

For further Information please write to (he Texlbooki Manager — Inspection copies of 
certain books are available. 


Wilma George 

Wilma George is a fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

allows a good representative field of 
view. Very few are technical Mures, 
the most obvious being plates 6, 7, B, 
LI and 38. which are too murky. What 
is considerably more imtatmg is the 
arrangement whereby the eye has to 
flick obliquely across facing pages to 
match comparative plates, one taken 
using plain-polarized light, the other 
under crossed polar? • The location of 
the plate captions and the repetitive 
numbering is also clumsy. Each group 
of plates carries a brief, factual de- 
scription of the main features, precise 
identification being a prime objective 
of petrographic study. The selection of 
rock is well balanced and representa- 
tive, although why flint Is ignored 

rS m n aesthetic Measure of looking 

through this Atlas, particularly at the 
chemically stained limestones, is am- 
ple recompense for any design flings. 
With its useful appendices on thin 
section preparation, the staining of 
limestones and the preparation of 
acetate peels, this book is assured a 
lo ng ana healthy life. - - ; • 

J. T. Greensinlth 

j. T. Greehsmith is reader in gwfWf ; 
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BOOKS 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCES 

Strange 

beasts 


Discoverers of (he Lust World: an 
account of some of (hose who brought 
back to life South American mammals 
long burled In the abyss or (ime 
by George Gaylord Simpson 
Yale University Press, £23.50 
ISBN (1300 031882 

Tn the fifteenth century European 
explorers set out jo discover a New 
World; that world of the Incas and of 
E! Dorado yielded to the Conquista- 
dors. Four centuries later their succes- 
sors were intent on discovering a Lost 
World. 

In southern Venezuela lie the great 
tepuis, isolated plateaus with vertical 
walls rising thousands uf feet above the 
tropical jungJc below. They hove their 
own climate nnd nre inhabited by 


Peru reported the occurrence of mas- 
tndunt elephants; these were certainly 
extinct long before the Conquistadors 
ravaged the continent. In the late 
eighteenth century interest in fossil 
bones was sufficient for n skeleton to 
be excavated near Lujan in what is now 
Argentina; it was sent to King Carlos 
HI and mounted in the Royal Cabinet. 
The beast was a me gat he re, a gigantic 
bipedal leaf-eating ground sloth; it was 
described in 1796 by the great French 
anatomist Georges Cuvier and is still 
to be seen in Madrid. In the same year 
Thomas Jefferson announced the dis- 
covery of a similar beast in Carolina, 
but being occupied at that time with his 
election to the Presidency of the 
United States, he asked n colleague to 
publish on (he fossil. 

In the early 1830s HMS Beagle was 
engaged on a hydrographic survey 
around the coasts of South America 
and Captain Fiizroy was wont to 
complain when the naturalist on board 
would return from un exploratory trip 
ashore with crates of fossil bones. But 
Darwin was adamant; tlicy were dis- 


coveries of the inhabitants of the lost 
world - the great tank-likc glypio- 
donts. the camel-like macraucnenius, 
and the rhinoceros-like toxodont. Dar- 
win’s discoveries opened our eyes In a 
whole, new world of strange and 
wonderful beasts. 

The National Museum of Natural 
History in Buenos Aires now houses a 
great collection of fossil mammals and 
much of that collection was made hy 
the remarkable Ameghino brothers, 
Florentino and Carlos, in the later 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
Carlos would set off to Patagonia for 
months at a time, living rough with the 
gauchos, and send back to his brother 
vast quantities of fossils; Florentino 
wrote thousands of pages on these (his 
collected works run to 24 thick 
volumes). 

The brothers were great pioneer 
characters whom Simpson describes 
vividly (he knew Carlos in old age). 
Florentino fervently believed that all 
the world's mammals except man had 
originated in South America, nnd he 
didn't tolerate dissenters. But many 


did disagree, and there were lively 
verbal feuds. This persuaded the 
Ameghinos to do more work, find 
more fossils, and write more papers. 
Such challenges often bring out the 
best (or worst) in scientists. Professor 
Simpson, however, has a well founded 
and sincere respect for these great 
palaeontologists. 

Anyone who is prepared to brave 
the wastes of Patagonia hunting Tor 
fossils has to be a man of strong 
character. In later years, with mecha- 
nized transport, life becomes a little 
easier, but the pioneering spirit is still 
dominant. Several of the later dis- 
coverers came from the northern half 
of the New World, bringing their 
trophies back to adorn the museums in 
Princeton, Chicago and New York. 
Others came from the Old World, 
from France, Denmark and Spain. 
After Darwin, however, only one 
came from England and then only 
indirectly via Chicago. Bryan Patter- 
son, whose father had hunted man- 
eating lions in Tsavn, hunted more 
ancient and stranger beasts in the 


jungles of *heAmeric«^nd? 
vibrant and jovial character is HUf 

ly protraW by itataSSj* 

There is one major hiatus pX 
Simoson tells n< . es ^r 


Simpson tells us nothing of his S 
very successful explorations IS*? 
cover.es in the Lost World; but he t 
already written about these fifty 
ago in a delightful volume IS 
Attending Marvels fChicanol SSS? 


Attend, ng Marvels (Chicago uS 
ty Press, re-issued 1982) HU 
of the discoverers is faciual JS 
cisc: he docs not allow personal 
mgs to bins the record .buTth S 


much to be read between the ne? 
Innumerable lessons are given oil £ 

SS?,;jS£73£r4ft 


R. J. G. Savage 

{?■ J. G. Savage is professor ofnrte- 
Bristol Conlo o %y au ™ University of 


species of plant and animal not found 
elsewhere. Sonic seventy years ago Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle chose such a 
setting for his novel The Lost World. 
He inhabited it with dinosaurs and 


tuxodcuits, animals loiig thought ro he 
extinct. Unhappily, Conan Doyle’s 
world remains fiction, but the Lost 
World with which this book is con- 
cerned is very real. Professor George 
Gaylord Simpson, the doyen of Amer- 
ican palaeontologists, lefts ol the 
adventures of explorers who set out to 
unearth the bones of strange mammals 
that eons ago roamed South America. 
The book is a sequel to his justly 
popular Splendid Isolation (Yale Uni- 
veraity Press, 1983), in which he de- 
scribed the evolution of mammalian 
^“nasoverthc past 60 million years, 
America wns isofaieu uy scus uin-itk 
other land masses. 

A century after Columbus, Jesuits in ; ’■ 



Oil 

reserves 

Introduction to the Petroleum 
Geology of the North Sea 
edited by K. W, Glennie 
Blackwell Scientific, f 28.50 and £15 50 

ISBN 0632012676 and 012684 

Based on notes from courses given 
under the sponsorship of the Joint 

"UKTIAPP r\ f Ex P ,orali on Courses 
UKUAFEG), an organization spon- 

RJt ■ . s “PR° r ‘ c a Jointly by the 
Geological Scoiety of London, the 
SSK Exploration Society of 
Great Britain and the department of 
geology at Imperial College, Loudon! 
- . val ™W« book on important 
aspects of North Sea geology, will be of 

S^d experience oF NoriT Sea 
A# C ? , -° 8y I b,,t aIso interested 
** j 8 ^ ne contributor* are 
practitioners of the art of finding oil 
and gas In the various hydrocarbon 

' the N°nh SciTtaEr" 

. Tbe, book consists of three parts: a 

SUmmBTV nf i-i " B 




The debate in the 1970s about the 
and resources of the various 
North Sea hydrocarbon provinces was 
dominated by a small group of statisti- 
cians who challenged and accused the 
professionals of deliberately play i no 

thf ! professionals* re- 
sponded by saying that the statisticians 
were hopelessly short on geological 
and geophyacal facts: what- they re- 
garded as Outrageously high reserve 

SHJTtte gene ™ ted b y ths statisticians 
and their sacred computers had little to 

Wlth S eo,0 tf“l reality 
and sensible expect afions. In terms of 
media coverage, the statisticians won; 

' n ■ "Y »he motivations of 

many of the multinationals were sus- 
KSJftf 1 ? st chapters of the 
jAjtC hook - on source rocks and 

n»u. rOC tl rbo !? P, 18 ? 5 . - demonstrate how 
naive the statisticians’ models really 
were, - 

_ The chapter on source rocks con- 

JSJIiSK “S ereslin 8 comments on oil 
company and enwrnm«ii,n...« 


Add to the discussion that the 
remaining recoverable reserves in pre- 
sent and future discoveries for British 
basins were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Energy in Spring 1984, to be in 
the range 10.5-39.6BBO, an amazing 
Jump on the 1982 figures of 15.2 per 
cent at the bottom end of the range and 
of 24.9 per cent at the lop end, then it 
mav we 1 be that ihnro i* “S 


J™ 16 interesting comments on oil 
conjimny and government views about 
lEE™* °* “d gas have been gen- 
erated and trapped and about how 
much of this wi l (ultimately be recove r- 
^? r exa ntple, it is interesting to 
' SOme ,en pa* after the debate 
about reserves, that by using estimates 
of featured aource rock and oil genera- 
Uon. antJ some- highly sophisticated 
entrappient mod els (some of which are 
^scussed) 1 geologists ] can flS S' 
5?{JSJ? r E* «gures for reserved Goff 
° ‘ h . < r n , worked for British 


mtofte forth -Sfei oil and gas and" 

SSUR 1 * 01 * pays “ P la ys being the! 
SSS circumstances which combfne to 
SSS.. 1 ]* "Kwsarv conditions for oU 

Although there has recently been n 
plethora of information on the pet- 
« i colo 8y of the North Sea and 
the north-west European continental 

F it IC in If Irak In i 


tit. ai cop end, then it 
may well be that there Is much more oil 

SnlEV® from the ten or so 
North Sea basins, and from the 45 

basins which extend from Nord Kapp 
to Western Approaches. Indeed ft 
may be some time before “the oil (and 
the gas) runs out". Introductory books 
such as this can be very stimulating 
j^cially when they are written § 

ZEZ&ST and ha ™ 

Arthur Whiteman 

Arthur Whiteman is professor of net- 


inherently passive bodies reacting and 
.interacting largely under the influence 
° 0X ^J C “ by moving oceanic 

*W Cr f- 11 } c P roblcm w »h this is 
that there Is no longer any active ocean 
gwr predating the breakup of the 
Pangaean super-continent only 200 
mdhon years o g0i which means that 
more than 95 per cent of the Earth’s 
Wstory must bo interpreted solely with 
{jjkjjjy to ,he ef| ects observed on 
thepasslye components themselves. 

I he difficult business of investieat- 
evolution in the abi- 
b 4‘ i" the 



WXTS 

Eetrqleum, pos 


uat,ul ior courses, in 
that i provides summaries and gener- 
■ alizations. lt is well illustrate#, and 
some of the diagrams could be in- 
corpora ted in school geography texts 
which are particularly short on graphic 
North Sea data. The net result is a 
dearly-written account that covers a 

^SSSsSSHPB.; 


Fe^leum, DostulatedThat Yhe tta; 

Eareels SSmS 85 mucba * 24 blHion 

^leSl C ° 

;FuUer^f d A t^%«ra 

mated that the recoverable resource 
ftSjJ, Ju rassic_rocks ln the whole of 

ffnn f t? a "^ ^ CQ f ral riRs « aboqt 21 

S? Tb ® s V bs,a ntial differences may: 

ba v * ewad in two ways: tltherltS 

£rim h J S n « Ca y baSC ^ , reScrv o resource 1 
estimations are misleading ot * 

^ §hep..^ AmbcJ ■ 

5?” *4m«» *re piss ' mSS- ,, 



TbeEvoWng Continents r ~~ 

(second edition) 

by Brian F.Wladley 

Wiley ,£25. 00 and £9 .95 

ISBN Q 471 90576 0 and 90390 6 

22SU Sj 1 ^. spreading an d plate 

lsS?t^hA 18 L 159 ? l hc srene in the 
1960s in the wake of the first convlne- 

MrehriUr* Continental drift, they 
^ Principal elements 
of a revolution tjiat was to orovide thp 

Earth^feh^ 1 ! grated v ^*’ pf th e 
■ES2, 1 Saviour. The resulting 

^BuPfJIr h f J^ e ei ? hteent h century. 
.“Ol for the. .study. 0 r 

HR 


Brian F- Windley felt that a review of 
S355 T r 4" ed and hence pro- 

duced the first edition of The Evolving 

SPWfi 11 was both a 8°od time 
and a bad time to do so- good, because 

information had been accumulating at 

ZiVT "i at Esrtl > ■taSSBK 

d a cob erent statement of the 

JSSS ^ ached i: b V l a,so bad, for any 
attempt at synthesis was doomed to 

^a 0 °V t ° ated v ery rapidly. 
,h^ ds ° if Proved. The result is that 
the differences between Windiey’s first 
and second editions (though the two 

° f ,he « me length) are 
extensive - so extensive . ind^d; that 

SpWtaiE 

now be discarded as rnis^ 

th0SC parls of the earlier 
have £ h8Ve V ot b« en eliminated 
Swly re57sS V rSl y reduced 0r exten- 

3PSfbSBEME5 

S‘ , L«| , e 0 K hlch , arp * he 

S’ t!!F . ^Pferozojc mobile belts 
. a . ct,v e continental margins 
banded iron formations in greenstone 
Pl^-tecS 

jgwasKvss 

stSffiatssaM 


had grown to perhaps 85 per cent of lb 
present area and thickness by the end 
of the Archaean (2,500 million yean 
ogo). By the early Proterozoic (2,500- 
590 million years ago) the small origin- 
al continental fragments had aggre- 
gated into a few large stable continents 
set in a lithosphere whose rigidity was 
little different from (hat of the modern 
variety. 

Thcrenftcr, plate tectonic processes 
comparable to those of today began to 
evolve with similar results. Thus, for 
example, once large stable continental 
masses had developed, subduction and 
collision processes were able to pro- 
duce orogenic effects along the con- 
tinental margins. From the mid-Pro- 
terozoic, however, those same proces- 
ses also attempted to disrupt the 
continental masses, a phenomenon 
that became particularly marked after 
about 1,000 million years ago and 
culminated in the break-up anadisper- 

col rtf 


sal of Pangaea. 

Windley v s heroic task has been t« 
summarize the evidence and altema 
tive interpretations relating to all thu 
in the form of a new synthesis that is nc 
less valuable than its predecessor. 
Whether the third edition (in the 
1990s?) will be as different from the 
second as the second is from the firsl 
remains to be seen, it almost certainly 
will be, for, despite the huge quantity 
of data now available, there fte still 
few certainties of interpretation. In the 
meantime, we should all be grateful for 
Windley’s guide through current com- 
plexities. 

Peter J, Smith 

Peter J: Smith Is editor of “ Open Earth '' 
and reader in Earth sciences at the 
Open University. 
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sioned history of the institute wntt 
by Robert W, Steel, has been pu 
lished by the IBG at £12.00. 

A . collection of essays op Than ff 
BiQgeographv has been edited by J. 
Taylor ahiTplib! listed by Groom He! 
at £25.00 arid £12.95. 



Hie history of the Galapagos Islands 
Auma the past 25 years is one of the 
success stories of conservation. 
Although the archipelago’s unique 
rfj a i it the history of science - the 
{Salt of Darwin’s visit in 1835, which 
set in motion a train of thought 
criminating in his theory of evolution 
by natural selection - had long been 
(ttognlzed, the few scientific expedi- 
tions in the first half of the twentieth 
canny to this arid cluster of volcanoes 
600 miles off the Pacific coast of South 
America brought back accounts of 
devastation of the vegetation by intro- 
duced animals and over-exploitation 
of the giant tortoises and other native 
animate by settlers and visiting ships. 
Mmyconcluded that it would be only a 
matter of time before the islands were 
irrevocably wrecked and the giunt 
tortoises, from which they gel their 
name, became extinct. 

Die situation was bleak In 1957, 
ihen the German biologist, Dr Irc- 
dus Eibl-Eibcsfeldt, made a survey 
on behalf of the International Union 
Tor Ihe Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (IUCN) and UN- 
ESCO; but his visit and visits by others 
soon after, coinciding with the ccnlen- 
ny of the publication of The Origin of 
Sptdes (1959), stimulated an interna- 
tional Initiative which bore its first fruit 
euly in (he 1960s with the establish- 
nunt of the Charles Darwin Research 
Slitlon on Isla Santa Cruz (formerly 
Indefatigable- -Wamtr imc-nfr-rtiu ■ i* 
Eflt&h Buccaneers’ names now sadly, 



end. From the tossil record it now 
looks as though this experiment did 
not begin until some time after the 
■nctuzonn stem had given rise to the 
major living phyla. 

Glacssncr is an authority un the 
earliest animal fossils, in particular the 
impressions of soft-bodied metazoa 


which mane un the hdiacanun taunas. 
It has always been his policy to select 
and study tnc best preserved material 
with the aim of arriving at a rcconstruc- 


Engravlng of Nuneham Courtenay, Oxfordshire. From anew paperback edition of Dorothy Stroud’s book 
on Capability Brown (Faber & Faber, £9.95). 


research that has been devoted to it. 

Inevitably, there is some uneven- 
ness, largely because some topics are 
better adapted to hold a general read- 
er’s interest than others (giant tor- 
toises are more interesting to most 
people than lichens), and more space is 


Galapagos by T. Simkin, setting out 
our current understanding of the origin 
of the islands in the light of recent 
theories of plate tectonics, an inter- 
pretation of Galapngos geology incon- 
ceivable 30 years ago but now firmly 
founded, for those who have vaguely 
thought of evolutionaiy processes as 
taking many millions of years, it must 
come as something of it shock to learn 
that the Galapagos Islands are prob- 
ably only three to five million years 


Ladder 
of life 


The Dawn of Animal Life: 
a blohistorlcal study 
by Martin F. Glaessner 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0521 235073 

Speculations on the origin and early 
evolution of the metazoa (multicellu- 
lar animals) are still based largely on 
the comparative anatomy and 
embryology of living animnl phyla. 
Occam’s razor and the old ladder of 


quant origin of the major living phyla 
all of which depend arr the rclativ 


lion of the living animal and suggesting 
plausible zoological relationships on 
the basis of structural homologies. 
This approach is much more painstak- 
ing than the popular practice of merely 
describing new taxa inceriae sedis on 
l he basis of the structure preserved, 
but as can be seen here It pays 
dividends in the long run. 

The book is a personal account of 
some aspects of the fossil record of late 
Prccambrian metazoa and their phy- 
logenetic implications, the empnasis 
throughout being firmly on the Ediaca- 
rian faunas. Though selective, Glaess- 
ner’s account of their occurrence and 
interpretation is authoritative and 
timely. As several interpretations of 
fossil specimens and taxa nave evolved 
over tnc years, it serves as a valuable 
review for specialists as well as a 
detailed introduction for more general 
renders. Other kinds of fossils receive 
comparatively little attention, which is 
fair enough as they hatte not yet 
contributed much to phylogenetic stu- 
dies. Trace fossils, for example, have 
relative been described from many late Ffe- 


timing and significance accorded to the 
radiation of Hie acoelomates - and for 


radiation of the acoelomates - and for 
the later origin and development of 
body symmctiy, the coelom (the body 
cavity in which the gut is suspended), 
and segmentation. However, there has 


cambrinn sequences, but mainly from 
a stratigraphic point of view. As 


Glacssncr points out, little has been 
done to realize the biological potential 
of this record by distinguishing be- 
tween open tunnel^, mucus-cemented 
burrows, different kinds of infilling, 
and the traces of sediment-ingesting 
Fauna, selective detritus- feeders ana 
filter- feeders. 

Glaessner covers a lot of difficult 
ground: the known distribution of 
fossils, various interpretations of their 
structure, their taxonomic position, 
and the biological inferences which can 
be drawn. Topical questions such as 
the nature of the Precambrian/Cam- 
brlon transition and the development 
of hard parts are discussed succinctly, 

Slfems ilir Bt T tHM iilHiftaiiHr 

would have been helpful to the more 
general reader. 

This book clearly demonstrates the 

E otential contribution of the Prccam- 
rian fossil record to solving the biolo- 
gical problems of metazoan phytogeny 
and evolution. 


been relatively little discussion of the 
absolute timing of these hypothetical 
developments: first , because they took 
place in small (at most, millimetre- 
sized), soft-bodied organisms that 
were not likely to have been fossilized; 
and second, because the late Precam- 
brian fossil record has been considered 
inadequate, especially when compared 
with the relative abundance of animal 
shells and hard parts in younger sedi- 
ments. 

Professor Glaessner’s important 
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e icular, the government 
idor, to which the islands belong, 
declared the greater part of the land 
area of the islands n national park, and 
set up an organization to administer it 
la collaboration with scientists from 
tile Darwin Station. On the scientific 
ride (he volume of published research 
increased year by year, nnd it soon 
became clear that the Galapagos Is- 
lands are important not only for their 
historical association with Darwin but 
abo In providing an unsurpassed 
“natural laboratory" for the study of 
evolutionary processes In action. 

Meanwhile, the degradation of the 
fragile environment caused by intro- 
dared animals -goats, dogs, cats, pigs, 
attic and others - continued, ana was 


Emfeh hiicYRneprs’ names now sadly ngm i.uiiuiVffins proIouMH constraints forneontological 

S? chanoc,. leading not only to new and more dilfiU as [based on larval forms), phylogenebe 
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declared* tho ereatcr narl of the land mended to anyone with an interest in ^ichthe metazoan stem group could group possibly dr 
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®KS began to be taken. For example, 
tbe seemingly impossible task (with 
ihe human and economic resources 
callable} of eliminating goats has 
been achieved on several islands, and 
major regeneration of the natural 
Wgetation is under way. 

Finally , a totally new development - 
wurism - brought other potential 
“Mgers. It was accepted that tourism 
ws not only inevitable but, in promot- 
public awareness of the Galapagos, 
“■hidly desirable; and it had the aooed 
Outage that it enabled Ecuador lo 
profit economically from what other- 
wise would have been an expensive 
jjorntaitment. Studies had to be made, 
“Wever, of way* to control tourism so 
. b&t visitors could see the wildlife of 
roejsmnds without damaging it. 

tiro Galapagos archipelago 
•2* a prime candidate for inclusion in 

;■ Utt Dew Sprint An fell Pairlrnnml'bK 


David Snow 

David Snow is head of the sub-dmart- 


Hills 
and vales 

Place-Names in the Landscape 
by Margaret Gelling 
Dent, £15.00 

ISBN 0 460 04380 3 

Thelandscape of Britain is a complex 
naUmpsest o P f cultural features super- 
(innosed on a natural environment 
L. n fiUaro A unevenly in response 


numerous conjectures os to the prolis- clear that the metazoa had a slgnincant 
tan orouDS (unicellular animals) from Prccambrian history, with the stem 
whiSrthE metazoan stem group could group possibly developing^ “gjgril 
have been derived, the structure and 1,000 million years ago. The Cnidaria 
mode of life of the stem organisms, and (Jellyfish, K r a ' B H nc ^® n ^,, 
how in turn they could have given rise probably diverged first, followed by 
tn the maior living phyla. annelid worms and then the arthro- 

Thc Swan stem timid have been pods, ln any ladder of life, the sponges 

a solid or hollow organism derived occupy an Intermediate rang between 
from cither a clliate or flagellate the protista and metazoa and are often 
cdoniol protist. And there Hrc several thought of as an early eyenment in 
pteuribfe alternatives for the subse- multicellulority which led to a dead 


C, J, Peat 

Chris Peat Is Guy Newton Junior 
research fellow in biology at Wolfson 
College, Oxford. 


exhaustive list of words used to de- 
scribe hills and rising ground. The 
comprehensive analysis of “dun Unu; 


setting out lha rationale of in ve tlfe ‘™ h, r S!flS2hiS”fo Ftamoten Stehills and S'gmand. TTta 

voaibulaty ‘of" the early ^ngtif. the “™™E“i c ° f lo th t 5‘ e - and itlco^wide distribution stands 

author proceeds through chapters dear r beach sand as a most valuable review for other 
dealing successively with nvere. whe p c and WQad re . WO rkers. A lengthy glassanal index 

g-A-srafe sSf S5 - A,a- “ 
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nasture This approach enables ueu- 
K make epical analyses on a 
nauonal rather than the more restric- 


^ settlements 

which has altered unevenly irn response It distant but geographi- 

io both physical as web « * V lop igraphically close can be 

changes smee prehistoi ric ti ‘"Arched Samined together. Fpr example, lo- 

*-PiMSi3£ C^ ara^. which bavaas- 


h« had on Kttlemcnt P»««" ““ gSpmsnt of the original coastal 
etymology during the Anglo-Sawn De«wP d of ft. environs 

^Man'y will ask what this volume adds “f^Sly ^ban, 

to knowledge beyond that contuned In j* fj r recreational uses defies any 

SK. E&s Dictionary of Engtoh MUM ** of .he land^pe 


between topography and the etymolo- 
gy of place names which linguistically 
are dealt with so competently. Con- 
sultation with a geomorphologist or 
reference to a standard physical 
geography text, for example, would 
indicate that the somewhat unusual 
application of “ric" in. describing a 
particularly straight or narrow natural 
ridge in Escrigg and Wheldrake, south 
east of York, is actually associated 
with a well-defined glacial moraine left 
by retreating Ice some 16,000 years 
aim. -it Is much more than “a narrow 
ridge formed by the 50-foot contour". 


a prime candidate for inclusion in to knowledge beyond \\ rial __ 

J* new series on Key Environments Eilert Ekwalls Uicdonary »/ reconstruction cMTtne 

published by Perumon Press in Place Name .{t and the which might *J. ave gi - al i ra opili n o’s text 

Wauonwilh IUCN. The collection aarendon PreB, 1560) i nstart ces ' Anglo^axon rand^Gelling s te t 

of 19 chapters by 22 different authors, (incomplete and »n som ‘ informs us. that kerr is a . JJJ 

SJW by Roger Ferry, a former Outdated) Coung gggf £3t£l* English derivative from the : Old Norse 

of. the Charles Darwin Re- olish Place ^iL ^ferences we “ d U8cd to descrtbe ■ * 

Station,- covers all tbe main botii cases tnnumera ® qQ at | ea8t 
the ^alapagos environment , made. AJiswere witi hasis ^ fa 

Wiroate, geology, and so on) two points. Rrrt » "iA^bitat in place 

^ biotic. The aim has been to role of topography 8 jeemingS has 

^^elmerested but rtot pecessarHy tpmei, *n as P^ ?KrSJ?etvmolo- 

Iwhnically Qualified reader an adeou- been underrated by ea ety n 
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hybrid name with Old English “hreod 
freed") a* the first element. Some two 
mSS down the coast Marske derives 
Old Enelish “mertc 


separate recognition underlines a re- 
markable eye for landscape subtleties. 

Throughout the text Gelling 
attempts to quantify the occurrence of 
particular elements and is oftep critical 
of alternative ' etymologies. The 
numerous and controversial trans- 
latkms of “haram”, for example, we 
discussed in considerable detail. She 
disentangles many elements which so 
commonly are lumped together as 
synonyms In description of particular 
features. Particular aticniion is given 

& s* aws?, .‘ ,f ^ 1,CT . artrs # 


translation of place names without 
recourse to the main text which follows 
a part essay, part dictionary, style. 

This fascinating compilation . and 
analysis will expose to students of 
landscape histoiy, English cultural de- 
velopment, linguistics and geography, 
a vast and subtle vocabulary revealing 
a remakable sensitivity, on the part of 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, set- 
tlers, to variations in their physn^J 
environment.- Gelllng’s research will 
be a further asset to those engaged in 
the reconstruction of early landscapes. 
The author does not pretend to know 
all life interpretive answers and sets 
out to encourage further fieldwork at 
local scales which might Improve many 
tentative conclusions and phed light on 
areas where Full explanations are still 
lacking. TTiere Is much to stimulate 
such activity. • , . 

A final (perhaps mischievous) 
thought, however, is that it would be 
an unfortunate circumstance if at times 
our ancestral settlers imported names 
for sentimental reasons rather than to 
describe the new landscape in much 
-the same way that a Tyke exiled to 
South Devon today might call his 
home “The Dales”. 

Edward Maltby 1 

Edward Malty is lecturer in geography 
1 H.:.,;. 
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1 he University of. Glasgow has 
appointed Professor J. Alistair M. 

. Inglts to the newly created part-time 
chair or professional legal practice, to 
be held In conjunction with his present 
p«« as part-time professor of cgn- 
Profewor Inglis Is a partner 
In Mcaurc. Naismllh Anderson & 
Gardiner. 
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Rending, takes over (he choir of mod- 
ern history lie Is nuthor of Political 

SS H under Richelieu md 
Mazarin and The King's Debts; Fi- 
nanee and France 1589-/661. 
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ihnh professor SraSB 

phology at the University of Kcele. 

Dr Norman Barrie Jones is the new 
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tw reference to elecincal and electro- 
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a^ransultanqt at the University of 
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J?® nc * professor of social work 
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“Alternative m, 
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paper, by Jeanette Mite® 

lh «. < ? rcnter London Co^ 

X® 1 » “ ■« ‘he AdS 

Arms, 4 Conway Street hJ 
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The NatlonH 1 Council for Edu. 
calional Standards is holdinea 
conference on the 
“Education: The search^ 
common ground'* at Sldutr 
Sussex College, Cambridge! 
Trom January 4-6 | 9 fe 
Speakers include Profess 
Denis Lawton, Professor 
Arthur PoUad, GUa ft 
MP, Dr Roger Scruton, Anne 

n°?n 8 ? d §,r Kci| h Joseph, 
DetaUs from NCES secretary 
Margaret Smith on 01-398 

l«5ji 


A one-day conference on 
“Central America: Options for 
peace and economic develop- 
ment** is to be held a( Ihe 
London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, London 
WC2 on Saturday October 20, 
Organized by war on Waul, 
the conference will feature 
speeches by Dr Guillermo 
lingo, OS Ambassador to El 
Salvador; representatives of 
• political groups in Nicaragua 
and Guatemala; Ms Evelyn 
Herfkens MEP and Deob 
Healey. Details from Sarah 
Mitchell on 01-609 0211 or 
01-870 9202 (evenings). 


The Soviet Education Study 
Group holds Its conference on 
Saturday, October 13 at the 
University of London. Topics 
will include education ID 
the non-Russian republics, 
the educationalist Anton 
Makarenko, and problems of 
contemporary Soviet socializa- 
tion. Details from Felicity 
O’Dell on 0223 240754. 


Exactly 150 years ago, Parlia- 
ment rushed through the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, which 
did away with “outdoor relieT 
and forced poor people Into 
centralized workhouses where 
they could be looked after 
more cheaply and “efficient- 
ly”. The anniversary is lo be 
marked at this year’s Si 
Albans Historical Conference, 
which will look at the Poor 
Law and welfare In Hertford- 
shire, Speakers include Anne 
Digby and Mick Carpenter, 
Full details can be had from 
Alan Hooper on St Albans 
38325; the conference will be 
held on October 20 In SI 
Albans School Hall. 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 
COMPUTING DISCIPLINE 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN COMPUTING 

Appltcatloni are Invited for the following poatB: 

(ij Post 4726 Permanent lectureship In Computing 
(II) Post 234 Temporary (approximately seven years) 
lectureship In Computing. 

The Computing Discipline, in the Faculty of Mathematics, 

Is Involved In major new developments and a number ol 
^Mto-hu VB P66n tlllucf ' Will lliu r pm ». » . — k ■ ■■■■ 
illonal posts havo been allocated, primarily to strengthen 
(lie Discipline's post-gradunlo teaching commitment. 

Infilling these postB, we hope to appoint one person, with 
interests in non- numeric computing, who will work In- 
itially on Ihe SERC-fundod Diploma/MSc course Industrial 
Applications of Computers or who will contribute to ad- 
vanced software engineering courses. Applications will 
also be considered from those with appropriate academic 
qualifications and experience to make a significant con- 
tribution to the long-term development of any of the 
Computing Discipline's existing areas of Intorost — sys- 
tems software, Information systems, artificial intelligence, 
knowledga-baBQd systems and real-time computing. 

Both posts are available from iBt October 1984. Appoint- 
nwnt to post 234 must terminate on 30th Juno 1991- 
Candidates should state clearly for which post they ore 
applying. 

Appointments will be made at a suitable paint, according 
to age and previous experience, on the Lecturer salary 
scale (£7,190-014,126, under review). 

Farther particulars and application forms maybe ob- 
talned from the Assistant Secretary (Maths) (LEC/Z), 
Faculty of Mathematics, The Open University. WaHon 
Hill, Milton Keynes, MK7 BAA or telephone Milton 
Keynes (0908) 663784: there Is a 24 hour answering aer- 
- vtaon 653B68, 

Closing date for applications: 30th October, 1984. (|g38g| 
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Oxford 

APPOINTMENT 

OF 

BURSAR 

-A ftiU-Ums Bursar b required 
iGo? IVnence dutiea itl -toNBfy 
( i“ . K soon as possible 
™re«ter. Responsibilities In- 
™2® budgeting and accounting, 
of domestic and main- 
staff and vacation con- 
Salary will be up to 
depending upon 


0n triplicate), with’ 
W )bna ‘ 


Deputy/Assistant 
Registrar 
(Student Affairs) 

This challenging and high profile senior position requires 


maintain an effective Student Affairs Section within the 
University of the Wltwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The appointment will be madB at either Assistant Registrar 
or Deputy Registrar Isvel depending on the qualifications and 
experience of thB appointee. 

The Deputy/ Assistant Registrar (Student Affairs) will be 
responsible to the Deputy Vice-Chancellor (Student AffBlral 
through the Registrar (Academic) for the overall management 
and co-ordination of BtudBnt affaire. Areas of responsibility 
include the Student Administration Office, which asslBts the 
Student Representative Council and Its affiliated clubs and 
societies; Sports Administration; the Counselling and Careers 
Unit, the Campus Health Service; and student 
accommodation. 

The successful candidate will be required to liaise with 
students on an individual and group basis, and deal with 


at all levels, ootn tnsiae ana outsiae 

together with a university degree end, IdoBlIy. experience 
within a educational institution. 

Salary will be In the range R21,684-R36 i 430 per annum , 
depending on the level of appointment, quaimeations and 
experience. Benefits wilt Include a housing subsidy Ilf eligible), 


E eriod from 26 December to 1 January (Inclusive), annual 
onuB, medical aid, pension fund, ubb of library and sports 
facilities, parking. . , , _ u 

For details and conditions of servloe, oontaot Geoff 
Henning, South African Universities Office, 2nd Floor, 
Chichester House, 278 High Holbom, London WC1V 7HE, 
England. Closing date: 31 OctobBr19B4. 

ft Is tha policy of the University not to discriminate on 
grounds of sex, race, colour or national origin, ( loom) 

*R1» £0.60 approx. . , 


W UNIVERSITY OF 
the WriWATERSRAND 

GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 

School of Social and Industrial Administration 

Lecturer in Quantitative Methods 

.... _ 


The School of are tavttod 

JSSffStfSSSasS&BT. - — h 

KSSfcBLasa- 

— management •ofe* 10 *' ; 

— econometrics; 

ssSS- 3 -: 

SKS£ “ch”« SPSS?MS"|FPS vrd »» . 

und«or«*,.» WiChlra In 1«>, m" 


which proykJM an ofXcIpllnary petopecllvea. m tt« latter 

admlnbirat^ » 'from a ons ^several 

management Is olfared. which atins to 

as saS "SasgBSi> 


Intending ap 

Sehod.of |oj 


School AdmlnlBtrstor, 
^ Inrfilitff tal* * Administration, Griffith UnlvaraltV. 

/r^^T7T778 7678) or the Secretary 


iheritw 

ORIPHTH 


empld^p : 


f University of Strathdyde 

Strathclyde Business School 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Applications for the post of Advanced and Inter- 
disciplinary Programmes Administrator are Invited from 
graduates with academic administrative experience, 
preferably In an environment of close relationships with 
business and the public sector. A high level of initiative 
and organisational skill is required for this demanding 


Salary will be on Grade II for Administrative Staff 
(£11,615-£14,125 per annum). USS Benefit. 

Further particulars and application forms (quote Ref: 56/ 
84) are available from Staff Office, McCance Building, 
16 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1 XQ. 

Closing date lor applications: 30 October 1984. 


l^tSiR UNIVERSITY 



CHAIR IN PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Kingdom s major Pharmacy Schools. 

Closing dal# lor raoelpt of applications Friday. 30 November, 19M. 


ij!' IScmthamptun 

V, 11 IK 

UNIVMLSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 
(re^dvertlument) 

AppUcallona are Imrtted tor the post 
dlECTURER In Computer 8tudlee. 
Wa ora a omal group vtaesa Inter' 
eats Ke In applying modem compu- 
ter science to novel appHeaflon 
are oa. and we are kxildng tor a Bka- 
mlnded parson la . strengthen 
research activity In (Wa field, and to 
contribute to a thriving undergadu- 
ala 1 Baching program. 

Candidates should have an Hono- 
urs degree In Science, Engineering 
or MaiMmalica, and eKtw s higher 
dame (hi Computer adenoe tor 


experience. 1 

we recognise that good Computer 
Scientists oome from diverse back- 
grounds, and we are therefore pre- 
pared to be broad-minded when 
asMssfng the relevance of quaflflee- 
tionB ana experience. In pertioUtor, 
eppKcettone from young 

researchers of demonstrable prom- 
ise wfll be welcomed. 

The poet (a tenebte Immedtslety- 
Salary ocata e 710Q x £ 480(18) - 
£ 14128 per annum (under revtow): 
'taWat eatery will depond onquaMoa- 
ttone and experience. 

Further oartlcutare may be 

obtained from *ire E.C.P Sore, 
Staffing Departmeiil, The Unhrer- 
alty, Soulhameton 809 5NH lo 
wt»mappScatfone(7cop»*alrom 
■ United Kingdom . applicant] 
•heuW be aant nctlalar ftan 31 
October 1964 {Jwrttng rafarenea 
■MVfL - - ,i: , 

. : (6977) 

■i • ■> n ‘J .nl’O* >■ . , ■ , 


'll-LISoutliampton 
b4f. Tin-; 
SKkMinivi-ksity 


School of Biochemical 
and Physiological 
Sciences 

PROFESSOR 
OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION 

Applications are invited for tha 
Chair oi Human Nutrition. Can- 
didates, who may be graduates in 
science or in medicine, should 
have shown distinction In the 
field ol nutrition. Further details 
may be obtained from Ihe Sec- 1 
rotary end Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Southampton, SQ9 6NH, to 
whom applications {It copies 
from parsons in the UK) Should be 
sent before 3 January 1965. 

mow 


Trinity College 

Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 



Further Uetnlle andejpplfco 
tlon forme from . COllijB' 
Secretary. Completed WPjltf 
tiatwOrsM «p« cgfercn coa to 
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UniversitieB continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are Invited (or ProfeasMship* in tha following Department*: 
Community Modickne: 

Applicants should be medical practitioners with higher qualifications In Com- 
munity Medicine and/ or Public Healih eligible for registration with the Health 
Professions Council of Zimbabwe as specialists In Community Medina 
Psychology: 

Applicants should have a sustained record of Interns tionel excellence in their 
speciality area The speciality area la open but preference will be given to 
applicants with cross-cultural leeching and reaserch axporienc* 

Account an oy: 

Applicants should have a minimum of a Mustafa degree in Accountancy as 
well as senior membership of a recognised professional accountancy body. 
The above should be supported by ■ sustained publication record as well as 
several years of university teaching experience 

Applications are Invited for LacturnahfpV Senior Lectureships/ Associate Pro- 
fessorships In the follewmfl Dspanmems: 

Accountancy (B poets): 

Applicant* must hold a senior degree In Accountancy and membership of a 
recognised professional accountancy body. Candidates for the pasts of Senior 
lecturer and Associate Professor should In addition show an acceptable 
record of publications 

Medicine; 

Applicants must have a rfapro* In genera? medicine with an interest in a 
speciality. 

Land Management; 

Post A: Agricultural Economies: Applicants should have broed experience 
within Agricultural Economics A background In auandtativo Analysis la drain 
abfa. Areas of apecialleslion Include Agricultural Development Econometrics 
Micro- and Macro- economies Agricultural Policy antf Farm Management 

Poet B; Soil Fertility: Applicants should have a PhD In Soil Science specialis- 
ing in Soil Fertility or a Master's degree with el lesHt throa years' relevant 
working eaper/enca. A strong background In Soil Chemistry or Soil Micrablo- 
ogy will be an Kfvanuga. 

Psychology: 

Applicants should be pivchplogisra with ■ mono experimental background, 
who will loach Industrial Psychology within the Projected MSc Occupations 
Ptycftologv degree end relevant courses In tha undergraduate programme. 

English: 

Post A- Third Ww Id Literature and the LI tore lure of the African Dina pore: 
Applicants should have expertise in Third World II taro lure end should be In a 
' AfroCarfi 


position to teach 


Caribbean literature at both undergraduate and 


postgraduate 1 avail. Some knowledge ol Latin American literature would bo 
an added advtnuga 

Poet B; English as a Second Language: Applicant! should be specialists in 
Applied Unguis lies with special reference to English aa a Second Language A 
specie! Interest In the Ethnography of Communication would bean advantage. 
Mecfranleai Engineering: 

Applicants should have a good hoooura degree preferably a higher degree In 
Mechanical Engineering, and they should ba competent to laadt one or more 
of the ralktivlng subjects: Applied Mechanics, Dynamics and Engineering 
Drawing Solid Mschsnloa end Material*. 

African Languages and Literature: 

A Picards should have a good degree of Ndebala Apart from a good training 


bale language and literature die appalntoe should be well vetoed in 
Ndebele culture and the different genres of lie oral IHaratuio, as wall as have 
anct expound traditional Ndebele thought In he 


an ability lo research interpret 
literary express ion 

N in eing So lance: 

Applicants should have a degree In Nursing Science [prala rably at Maatefa or 
Dactetal revet) with not hate then five vest*' experience, piataiabW In Miles. 
Proven leaoerch ability domorairated by publications In acceptable journals 
Btiary Boa lea; 


Santa* Leatui or 
Awudete Profs eso 
Professor 




518,384x504 


- §20, 904 

un iu_u _ ia *Wi4*B4a- tal.720 x 870-33.868- $24,800 

i!Ms^aeiBBS 9 uts, ^ 


^WWiiarjia-.u. . 

***" Urtur - * 624 - «*M * 838 - 23440 * 010 - 

i usanW"™-"""” 

Appointment on abov* soalaa accord log to quaWeationa and experience. 


KSSwCdt? wf oro offered. 

s esse tstws ^ ***■ 

Ola .oT ‘ 

nantty 


—fUisnsrsi'n 

expartanca, prasont sslary, data of awl^i? «"PlnVTn«nt ond 

sttd ad dressee of three nKreeT *« nemei 
UnhiftlJ? of : ZhJibete ' ^^'“5 Appoint- 

°f |ha above pasta pte 

Cl^li^ date iorreceipt of appricertoni la 2 November 1884 


a l o225H t Q Va * na E*' Association 
-fi onwon Square London wctH 
ould send an additional copy xA tfeelt 


University of; 
HongEong 

skss , 

{0*85*1* 

v Wb> 


mviieq rot 

w&SG:: 

, Eu' l 2;£; : jj 
n*mn..-?Api I 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Poraontu^uaj B-rvtcee Re- 

' ^SEARCH 
ECONOMIST: 




Itselvin 

Alto offer 


.can 


.rand 


g» lib 

to develon 


•ai.Thb sticcssi- 
wu| be eapeslad 


a a * r 


i mm$m 

■SbSSsflS&'sa 








pi fisasr 'bp- 

Plication > forma 



UNIVERSITY 
OF 

EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN 

LINGUISTICS 

Applications ate Invited for the posl of 
Temporary Lecturer In Linguistics in 
the School ol English and American 
Studies for e fixed period of ihrae 
years. Candidates should be qualified 
in theoretical linguistics (syntax end 
semantics), and also ba able to teach 
courses in psycholinguistics. An In 
tnrast in compuiaiional linguistics 
would also be an advantage. It is 
hoped to appoint tha successful 
candid ala from I January 19B5. initial 
salary within the range £7190 to £8975 
par annum on the scale £7190 to 
£14125 per annum (under review) plua 
USS benefits. 

Applications (three copies! which 
should include a hill curriculum vitae. 
Including excel date of birth, together 
with the name* and address** of 
three persona lo whom reference may 
ha made, efiaufd he lodged with the 
Eetebllahmenl Officer, University of 
East Anglia, Norwich, NR4 7TJ, (tel- 
ephone 0603 56161 axt 2126) from 
wham further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than 1 November 
1884. No forma of appllcalloa are 
Issued. 

fiHttl 


University of 
Cambridge 
Girton College 

Applications ore Invited for 

TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

tanublB from 1 October 1985 
ror throe years, one ror ro- 
■esrrti In Uia Balances and one 
for research In on arts subject. 
Th Fellowships are opon to 
men anil women oraduatns or 


any university. Candidates Tor 

Research Fe “ 

BUbJC 

ane nf 33 years. 


Fellowship In an 

nrM HUbjoct must ba below the 
nf 33 


Tha emolument" or the Fol- 
io wstlin ora reviewed junruisl- 
ly. From I October 1985 tha 
stipend Tor a person who has 
not completed a Ph.D. is 
£4.500 per annum: ror a per- 
son with s Ph.D. . £3,800* par 
annum riBinn by two liters- 
merits to £ 6 . 000 * Pur annum. 
Financial support from othor 
sources may be token Into 
account. 

Fellowship* are pension- 
able under USS. If the Re- 
search Fellow Is married, a 
child allowance of £250 per 
annum Tor tha first child is 
made. Research Fellows will, 
tr they wish, be permitted to 
teach up to alx hours per 
week. Residence is provided, 
tr required, and commons fl.e. 
meals) are Tree of charge. 

Applications, oil a form 


applications and the research 
they propose to do tr elected, 
vlll be rsqulred at the same 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

Application* are Invited for 
a post of lecturer In the 
Department of Statistics, ten- 
nbLo from tat January 1BBH or 
Inter by arrangement. Re- 
search interests may ba In any 
urea of Statistics and applica- 
tion* from experienced stat- 
istician* will be particularly 
welcome . 

Salary at an appropriate 
point an tlia Lecturer scale: 
*7, iso - £14.1 35 p.a,. (tinder 
review). 

Application rorma and 
further particular* from tha 
Radlelrar, University or War- 
wick. Coventry C2V4 7AL 
quoting Re for once 2/A/B4/L. 


Closing date ror racaipt or 

W4!®a?8o/ th Novemb01 - 


84.(53 


HI 


which may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the Council, 
aii-ton Coifeua, Cambridge 
CBS OJG, must be returned to 
her not later than 3 November 
1884. A statement of approx- 
imately 1000 word*, outlining 
the work candidates wish to 
submit .In support of their 

ti 

jquln_ 

time os the application la 
returned. An applicant ror a 
scientific Research Fel- 
lowship. in addition, should 
submit a short resume of 
hta/her research for an In- 
formed layman. 

ir the applicant la short- 
lls tad he/sne will be aakad to 
submit work in support of the 
application. 

* These will ba Increaaad by 
the cost or living Increase 
allowed to University teaching 
officers. (33160) HI 


University College of 
North Wales - 
Coleg Pritysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

Department of Physical 
Oceanography 

MARINE 

SCIENTISTS 

A* the first stage or the 
expansion programme recent- 
ly announced by tha U.O.C., 


*?\ J > 


University of 

:»Gk*gow 

l^CTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 


new _ 
astabl. 
during 


academic posts are to 1 

1‘S.inTO 


Appllc 
u Post In 
Tennant 


tnvltad ror 

SfflWr Wo* tarn Infirmary, 
hoM H se r ‘ '* M , ,tla . n vv,,, »* 

. LBa . lur *r or 
Sl5fS'VS? t ol?n B l C J,V 0 teVct^ r “ ,tv 

on tha Senior 


OCEANOGRAPHY 



Pjji.™ in* mu 

le cture r's scats ]■ 

THS honorary 
M sought at 
I (Banior Leo- 
lor Registrar 

auccoesrui candidate 

ffllB'SKfiSSj- 

[,5V“71U ample ooportun- 
for which conduct of raseareh 
farimuir * ,re ®* c *H«nt 

may be 
-adamio 
inlvoraltg 


be subst 

ma£? n Sr io * n e tlovBlop. 

SSKr 


Conaultantstn- be ** s ub b fn n 1 ? P ^ ‘ n 1 0 d there will 


S5)or‘wnt^i"lS r u 0, U y 


of r % n - nBl or «o®. Unlvoralty 
Glasgow Olfi 


-Tha pasta 


Initially 


adSrssaei 

todoSd ‘an - or- bafore 
November, 1984. 

?teo? U ° tB R & f i 


m 

ipor*- than 
rsraraaa, should ba 
13th 


ji «/&Wissia 

1 in appropriate 



The Opon University 

".Faculty: of 1 Mathematics . 

i>®ffiORARY 

. -■ l^CTURE8HIP 

.. EDUCATION 

w^wiSti n «. In-service 

will ba'm ode 

aSsf-s^! 58 ’ 


°£7 8 ,7oo °. n e}'4 lecturer' W mJS 
vM “dapr-LlL 1 - 3 ® J*1der ra, 
experience 
et a more t 
: considered 
coses. 

obtained. <53185) * y b ° 




University of 
. Canterbury. 

New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS 

INBOTANY 

*s&sm** 



<SSsa»: 





University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Thu Medical School 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ANATOMY 

Applications era Invited 
from registered medical prac- 
titioners or other suitably 
qualified candidates for the 

C iost of Lecturer In Anatomy 
o be filled as soon as possi- 
ble. The Lecturer will bo 
expected to devote tha whole 
or hlsdiar time to teaching and 
research work In the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy. There are 
good facilities for research In 
the Department. Including de- 
velopmental cell biology, im- 
munology. neurophysiology, 
kinaesia logy, nouraauatomy, 
generul histology and olertran 
microscopy. 

Same preference would be 
given to a candidate whose 
research interest lies within 
neurobiology und who has 
experience of touching gross 
anntamy. 

Salary 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT |^j 

University of 
Qf P* e We8tIndlea 

St. Augustine, Trinidad 
lecturer 
INSOIL8CIENCE 
(SOIL PHYSICS) 

Applications sro invii.^ . 

”‘K“. u snaBpis 
ss m stss^ ■ffln.yS: 

aci-ompllshments in SE‘ h 
sics particularly in thaxL p ^ 1 '; 
f, 8 Pec is or soil 


a post 
turor 
Ph 
So 


tlons, soil til logo , W *afi r d?»u 
. anU -. Irrlaaflon. enf^' 

mom and sociology ^i n oorK^ 
turn and land ragfaSal?;^ 1 - 


P'SJIt Scalos: TT854 too 



?«' PrB.ciinlciil General 


£8,973 - £1 4, 1 25 per annum; 
Lecturars' Pre-CIlnical Higher 
£13,033 - £14,973 per annum; 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions and experienco. 

Further particulars may bo 
from the “ 


obtained from the 8enior 
Assistant Registrar, Estab- 
lishments (K.P.), The Uni- 
versity, 6 Kensington Tsrrace, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

who 


race i 

-_vr; !Y “HWI* « jrna NEl 
7RU, with whom applIcnUona 


■ V — 1 ■•IIW0II uFPiiwauuiiB 

{three copies), together with 
the names and addrasaes or 
tltraa raforoea, should be 
lodged not later than 3nd 
Novombor 1984. (53186) HI 


University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 
READER 

IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
from persons with appropri- 
ate academic qualifications 
and experience ror tha posi- 
tion of Roador In tha Depart- 
ment of Management Studios, 
The Department currently has 
a teaching staff of 30 with 
soma 8BO student enrolments 
■nd Its programmes Incorpo- 
rate the topic areaa af 
Accounting, Finance and Law, 
Management and Production 
Systama, Marketing. Orga- 
nisation Behaviour and Per- 
sonnel, and Business Policy. 


xW 
SS..i}ir 0 n, «aSU , o a f%Si 
SS? 8 ® tSS 

S??hS2M?a^!o dd « 

?£El Un iveraity of the wSIt 
Au uustina, Trial- 
S. nt }i W.l, QH soon 81 ponihlf, 
Details of potti gem ( c .q 
applicants, but also *p P u. 
cants, but also available from 
the Secretary General, Asao- 

u^?.iti o - r . ,A c p a D m i,T3rr. 
oPF.f 5 q 4 u Q a j;s\ London WC L* 

The University of 

Lancaster 

Department or Computing 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE aa) 

2 POSTS 

A* part of on Alvoy Soft- 
wara Engineering Projict, \h» 
Department is working an 
vnrioua aspects or the use af 
Work Stations In an Inte- 
grated Project Support Eo- 
vlronment (IPSE), 

Applications for two 3-yexr 
^□st* era Invited from ® " 
trustified people who 


poata are Invltod from •uliabij 
qualified people who would 
Ike tha opportunity to work 
ta part of a small team o? 
academic and Industrial col- 
laborators. Tha paraoni 
appointed will bp expected to 
be familiar with the UNIX 


Operating Syatam. Ona of the 
posts Is with tha group work- 
Ing on Work Station I. (Ml, thx 
Dther i* with the group con- 


cornedwlth distributing thi 
IPSE over local and wide are* 
networks. Doth appolntmsntx 
are expected to bs at Point G of 


ora expected to bs at Point G of 
Anplicante should have an tha Research Associate IA 

estabMehed reputation In acnlel£8,B73 - under ravlaw). 

teaching and reaearclt/conaul- 


Furlhei particulere may be 
obtained (quoting referent* 
L127/) from tha Estebllih- 
mant Office, Unlverilty 
PSV , *3V...1 ,Bll rl n B. Len exstar 
4VW, where application* 
(six copies) naming thras re- 
raraes should be sent not Istsr 
JJjBn 39 October 19B4. 
(54033) HI 

Lady Margaret Hall 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Rnn„i.i . Applications ere invited ror 

lUma IWnuirPw Bn » c «domic “ Tutorial Fellowship In Eoo- 

1 - "non In b« rnr. — nomlca, ta be held In conjunc- 


tancy In one or more of the 
specialist fields In the Depart- 
ment. Evidence of a positive 
commitment ta ■ multi-disci- 
nJMWrjL gpp.r.qnch to myn™. 
ranmiltucy will be an advs" 

“'fBra 9 unique faur- 
•rdooreo o? Bachelor “r 

^TOS-aSSISP 11 " 8c,ancB 


Ro‘S5Sre c ¥s rr< K?£ $ 3 ,, f. , ga £2? 

» saaw ,, Ss 

B^jM5!*iV^ fiS45“ ViS 


WCIiTTpf. Bauaro * London 
n I cations close with the 

Mtdmb 8 Nwa5 *Sfr 

University of 
Kent at Canterbury 



■ IT** 

FELLOW IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

theVR5ii?i ,0, l® ar ® invited for 
tyofKe„ P r Da , t “«• Unlversu 



tlon with o University , 

ora hip (C.y.F.) from 1«t 
October 1 BBS. Proferenco may 
be given to applicants with in 
interaat in Eoonamio Histoir. 
Economics of ComrtunJil 
Countries, Public Economic*. 
International Economics, Bis- 
tiatical Methods or Economic 
Tlieory. 

Further particulars msy ire 
obtained from tha Principal s 
Secretary, Lady MargorBt 
Hall. Oxford 0X2 6QA, who 
should receive completed I sp- 

University of 
Kent 

At Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

CHAIR INLAW 

Applications sr* Invited for 
a vacant Chair in Low to be 
rilled from the 1st April 
or os soon as possible more- 
after. 

Salary on tha Professorial 
Range. 

.Further particular* end *P- 

GVfiVTj.&U'iSrtTw 

ssiuss ««“]. rjjK 

» , Secretary of Facultlss and 
eputy Raalstr*r, The Rj#* 
la try, The unlvoralto. Contsr- 
bury, Kant CT3 7N*. Com- 
pleted applloatton form^ 
should be returned not .later 

(531301 


BMcSkiSSSP thoor«^ M „“ ln 

Bvperleqoa r Sf* an * i 7 , "®b«‘oR 
will bS oa 3m 

feisfe&ss. 

a thr2?"iEfi tt S. rt W JH bt 


_ -ihr*" "Je 0 * ,rt ?, n be r5; 

tansblo fhnnj*nu*ty la?" 9§§ 

am®uSg r d“taV , "" y cofivoqftnt 
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when replying 
to 

advertisements 


Universities continued 


University of 
Kent 

AtCanterbuiy 

stwwi 


-1 


^Mathomoticul Stu- 


CHAIR 

OF STATISTICS 

Mnlhomotlcal Btu- 
StXooi “ i, can t« should have 
0 “ Applied Stu- 
and bo proparad to 
xfi*iDP *n d inltloto Joint 
osvjPpP an rf rosoarch with 
oaruof the University. 
j^lSCftr°tha Social Sclen- 
S, jwl Computing. 

Silary on the Prornaaorlal 

»*5 sssssr. :.-.J 

SSS* far U^K- applicants, 
J?? mm for overapas nopll- 
k* fihta iirnl from 



urir.IliaRegiHu-yi 
£8%*. Completed BPgllBa- 

MonJS™ l8th 
Hsian H1 


Fellowships 


New College 
Oxford 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Ttw Colls as Invites applies- 
Hus for the Fellowship* de- 
Krtbcd below. 

r pUration forms and 
.—fur particulars are obtain- 
■bli from tho Warden, op- 

g Liana must reach hint not 
than 8 th Does mbs r 1084, 
candidate Is askod to 
nuaa three referee* (two ror 
Dm Harold Savleaen Junior 
FMImvahJp) end to roquoat 
Uea to write directly to the 

S litters which should 
m not Intor than 33nd 
*r 1884. It (e intended 
QU laierviewa far ahort- 
i candidate* should be 
, it the end of January 


fA u 


E8MBE FAIRBAIRN 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


, TW* Junior Rasaarrh l'n - 
Iwnmp, lo lio hold on this 
“£M[oa In tha flalc) or Phl- 
toMDiur, Is tennbio for three 
T**rafrom 1st Odobar 11)83. 

HAROLD SALVE8EN 
JUNIOR 
FELLOWSHIP 

This Junior Fellowship was 
VtoMUneu with tho Intenltnii 
tUis holder should act us a 
i between the senior nnu 


Between tlia senior nnu 
Nw members of tho C.ol- 
»i and the Fellow will he 
ulrad to livo In Colloae and 


University of 
Aberdeen 

DIRECTOR 
OF MEDICAL 
ILLUSTRATION 

Applications are Invited ror 

tha above post located within 
the Modiral School. Tho de- 
partment Is rosponslblo ror nil 
nsparts or audiovisual mcdiii 
for tuachlnn, records and ra- 
"•"fX 1 * . L°r y*?. University 
Martlcnl School, tlia Grampian 
Hoalth hoard and tho Poro- 
nterlilll College nr Nursing. 

Condhtatoa should pos9aas 
an upprnpi-iata qualification in 
art or photography and pr 
ylniis experience of medic 
llluntrnilon Is assentlal. 

fialajw within Orndo HI for 
Othnr Helntnd Starr, £13.515 
- £16,025 (scale under re- 
view). 

Further particulars and sp- 

g llration forms from The 
a trutnry, Tlia University. 
Abordeen, with whom ap- 
pllcatians (3 copies) should bo 
ladaad by 9 Novombor 1984. 
(53179) Hi 


ileal 


Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIBO WOMEN 

DO sranted same day! 
Salaried Woman ■ Postal* 
L-aana Ltd., 173 Regent St., 
Vvl - For written quota apply 
01-734 1793, (1 ll03) H2l 

IMMIDIATI ADVANCBB £100 
to £30,000. Written terms on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd. , 
31 Dover Street, Piccadilly. 
London W1A 4RT. Phono 
01-401 3934 or 499 5416 LQOQ 


Ip, to be held «>n this 
m in tha Held of Matha- 
.i Bel once, is tenable for 
years front lBt October 


JULIANA CUYLER 
MATTHEWS 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


PALMA 1—3—3 week*. Christ - 
inos/New Year an modorn 66rt 
yacht. Fully Inclusive rood/ 
wine £323 borth/woek. Ex 
flight. Drachura: 0633 33535 I . 


Conferences & 

n - -ra- 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


HEAD OF INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

B i ro ln Y!“ d ,or Important poet si tha fourth lamest 
h i n ,i n u' ha countr Y- uutlas will IndudB Improving 
« r!l n !.. ho r wan J 8,aH and s,udan,B Within tho Polytechnic, 
supporiJiig fBcuMea In student lacruliimni metiers, IIbIbwi with industry 
a,*”* advanlilng end publicity and. above all, offecdvely 
thrir bs)«|l commun ly ol ,he wortt undertaken by the Polytechnic on 

Salary: : £13 # 095-£1 4,580 

Application forms should be returned no lelar than 26th October, 1984. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Abdication! are Invited for the above poet with effect from 1st January 
1985, or as soon bb possible thereafter. 

The person appointed will be required to teach Home Economics 
Educations and have administrative responsibility for the Home 
Economics route of the BEd. Honours degree as well as contributing lo 
PQCE and BA courses. An Interest In In-service work would also be 
required. 

Applicants must be graduates preferably wiih a higher degree and 
should have substantial teaching experience. 

Salary: LECTURER II £7,548-£1 2,099 
SENIOR LECTURER £11,175-£14,061 

Closing date 14 days from the appearance of this advertisement. 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

Applications are Invited for ihefollowlna posts:- 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (2 POSTS) 

SCALE 6 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians for thBsa reader sendees 
posts. A knowledge of academic library operations, qualifications, or 
experience. In the bibliography of Engineering Science, Law, Business 
or Management. A degree would be advantageous. 

AUDIO VISUAL LIBRARIAN 

SCALE 5 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians for tha post of Audio Visual 
Librarian, to take chai 
exploitation and use 


of policies end procedures on acquisition, 
Budlo-vlsusi formate. 



Law In' to' tnk« Pl“fo 
rlitay I.D 10 


a - 4 pVm. « Loicnatar 
ntX (•o.nmliilo.j with tl.o 

jM'-feLiaSE* 

[•olv.m:lliiic. F O-. Bo * 


1*«l Vtficllllic. I-. W- 

U'tcKKtyi' i-L*i «nn. 

(33183) 


Miscellaneous 


1134 


,j - a full part In re*ponsi- 
luea connected with tho 
wdergroduilo llfo of tlia Cot- 

| C*B*Hdat*a for this Fel- 
“Wtitip must submit a ata.a- 
[JMt am to their suitability for 
responsibilities, and 
■Utt ba^avniLabla for Inter- 
Tho Fellow will bo 
“fjctmd to engsga In post- 
Viduats work. In Art* or 
1“SSS«. Tha Fellowship ta 


Polytechnics 




ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 




A^Mn^Bhould be Clierierad Llbiattans » 

acedemlc library operations end qualifications or experience In the Helds 

ol engineering or science- 

CATALOGUER, CENTRAL 
SERVICES UNIT 

Ekitie^lciuSe cataloguing, classification and subject Indexing |of books 
and non-book materials, as wofl aa soma duties In reader 
Appticanls must ba qualified Hbrartans. KnovriedgeofDowey, AA 
MARC end computerised Rbrefy SYitanru. an advantage. Sdencs 
background preferred. 

SCALE3 £B,640-£6,135 

SCALE 4 £6,264-£7,005 

SCALE 5 £7,191 -£7,896 

SCALE 6 £8,154-£8,712 

WMmmsk* 

dMMMy- 


L 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S (N8TTTITTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICS 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
Application 11 are .bttJJH* 

n*Ah T ‘ 

< tpo Bcononrica or |lw 
Protection of Intellactuol 
Property- 

it Tha Diffusion or Mic- 
roelectronic* TachnolOBlea- 

Aaaliconta *hould have * 

feiSSfvi 


Bristol Polyteohnib 

lecturers 

SENIORlJaCTURER 

INBUSINESS 

POUCY 

SS6a e n e .l a c2rtlPtIet^&&ma 

iavei P A particular aanoct of 

haV ^rcWu.ut M GScSSSb 


"TorSStpoh 

preaeril holder in April, 




■n 

r : '\ 

i - ■ - 


Sul .. 

are Invfted lo . 
the retirement 

IBM. . . 

Salary £19,491 per annum (annual revtewj. 
Removal expense* assistance. 

E»STtM3&®^ 

Aberdeen, AB9 1FR-(«24 


WM11). 


(10638) 



aavanioHP* 

Kati’w™ 18 

January l» M - 
Sf'L^ndSd Allows"' 

BSTJS'fc.Sr- 

Cldslns Data: 2 N ov*mfr«t 
1984. 



ISSSsS®: 

SJ^vixlon* of the Burnham 

KSthor Education Report). 
2 > or furthar datalia and »n 

SS2Se contact th* Poraonncl 


CW.IOB Data: a Pltmdn quota Hafaranca 
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LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for the following posts: - 

School of Creative Arts and Design 

HEAD OF SCHOOL - GRADE VI 

To replace Mr Frank Rubner who has recently retiree). The 
School conducts BA (Hons) courses in Three Dimensional 
Design. Graphic Design and Fine An and, lolnlty, BEd 
courses in Craft, Design and Technology, Music and Drama. 
Proven ability to innovate and lo lead and administer a large 
and distinguished School of Art and Design is required 
together with wide practical experience In the field of art 
and/or design. 

LECTURER II IN 
DESIGN ECONOMICS 

To teach on the BA (Hons) courses in Three Dimensional 
Design (Industrial-Furniture-Interior) and lo service courses 
in other 5chools. 

School of Electrical Engineering 

HEAD OF SCHOOL - GRADE VI 

To succeed Mr J N Hutchinson, who has recently retired. A 
Chartered Engineer is requited lo lead a team of committed 
staff in expanding research and consultancy developments 
and industrial contracts and collaboration. Extensive and 
appropriate professional/teaching experience will be looked 
for together with the ability to liaise with educational and 
professional bodies. 

LECTURER II IN 
COMMUNICATION/ 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

(Three Posts) 

Applicants should be engineering computer science 
graduates with some industrial or research experience in 
communication/electronics systems. Teaching experiance 
would be advantageous. 

School of Hospitality Management and 
Home Economics 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II (Three posts) in:- 

Food Studies - applicants should be graduates in Hotel and 
Catering; Home Economics; Nutrition; 
Catering Systems; Food Technology; Food 
Science or other relevant discipline. 
Accommodation Management - applicants should be 

graduates In Hotel and Catering; institutional 
Management; Constructional Studies; 
Architecture; Interior Design or other 
relevant discipline 

Applied Bu sine ss/Manage men t Studies - applicants should 

■■ - ■ - 

Principal Lecturer appt'tcants wlll be ex pecte d to have 
appropriate experience and higher degrees. 

|| :£ 7,648 -€12,099 

L : £11,176 - £f 3,128 

(bar) £14,061 

PL : £13*095 - £14,580 

(bar) £18,447 

school Grade VI : £17,397 - £19.170 

Onfalls from: The Services OfticaT, Leeds Polytechnic, 

SWet. Leeds LSI 3HE, Tel: 0632 462366 
Closing Date: 20 October 1984. PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE. 

LEEDS IS AN EQUAL QpromUNirej^El^IEiL HWTB) 


® RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualifled^and^ 
experienced persons for this post, which will become 
vacant In May 19B5 on the retire of th- a pnjajnt JoWer. 
RGIT Is the largest and most polytechnlcoftha Scottish 
Central Institutions, with a student FTE of 3700. 

Courses are conducted in Faculties of Aria, Sc ence and 
Technology In a wide range of subjects, Including 
electronic, mechanical and offshore englneedng 
physical sciences, pharmacy, business studies, art and 

Applicants must hold a degree and hava had 
considerable administrative experience at a senior level 
In higher education. Industrial management experience 
would be an advantage. 

Salary £28,328 subject to periodic review. 

Further details and .application \orm® e®” bs 
obtained from the Secretary to the Institute, 
Schoolhlil, Aberdeen. AB9 1FR, w ^ ijwiji 
completed application forms ahould .be lodged by 
26th October, 1B84. 


Salary 

Scales: 
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Polytechnics continued 


1 City Polytechnic of Hong Kong 

Exciting Prospects in an Entirely New 
Institution. 

The City Polytechnic of Hong Kang wn formally nubtutad by iha Govern- 
ment of Hong Kong on I January 1BB4 as die naweal and the fourth Inaiitu- 
tlon of higher education to be funded through the Univenity end Pcfytechnk 
, Granu Committee. The planned etudent target growth la for the Polytechnic to 
reach an Initial enrolmant iij> to 8,000 full-tJme equivalent atudanta. Count* 
offerod by the City Polytechnic are vocationally related and are designed wilfi 
the elm id meat beat the eeeda of (he Hong Kong community. Couraee are 
developed on e modular boaia and emphaala will be pieced on relevant 
(•March Beginning In October 1084. couraea will be offered at Profeulonal 
Diploma and Higher Diploma levels, although a Diploma Course In Social 
Work will afao be offered Coureae leading to degree award! are already at an 
advanced stage of planning 

Application* era now invited from quaHfiod candidates lor appofnimani to 
the following teaching pasta which are tenable front July 1985: 

DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTANCY 

- 1 Prfnnipal LacturadSeiHor L act urei/ Lecturer in: nntnclal Accounting Manage- 
ment Aewuntlng Auditing 8 Inyeailgttlone, Financial Managamant and 
Taxation 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING D SURVEYING 

Principal LacruregfSenlor Lee mrat/ Lecturer in; Bulldfng end Conairueifon I 

Studies including Building Construction Technology. Building Project I 

I Management Building Daafgtx Quantify Surveying and Contracta Admlnistre- I 

I tWn. BuKtflngScienco and Sarvicaa Engineering j 

I DEPARTMENT DP BUSINESS ft MANAGEMENT 
J Pdnolpil LecturocfSanlor LacturadLecturar in: Buifneaa tew Economic* 

| Buxine n Management Marketing, Behavioural Studio* Inauianca end Retail 

I Managamant 

f DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 8TUDIBS 

I Principal Laaluiw/8anfor Lacture^Laclurer In Technical area: COBOL. 

I PASCAL ADA, 4(b Generation language Dait Base Systems Analyafa ft 
I Design Naiworlcing Graphic*' Application* mat: Finance Accounting, I 

I Banking Marketing Manufacturing Process Control Education Engineering I 

f ManagrmtanL I 

I DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

j Principal LociuiarTSonior Laomret/Lectiirer fa DFgltar Eleciranie* Computer 
I Engineering Solid-state and Microelectronic* Control Systems and 
I Communication 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES I 

Principal lecturetf-Sanlor La cturoi/ Lecturer In- English Chrneao Chineta 
Language. Linguistics and ftsnilation 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

- Principal Lecturer in Quantitiva Methods and Manegemant Science 

- Senior Laclurwr/Leciurer in Engineering Science Material Sclenca Applied 
Statist la* Operations ReaearcJi Ouantltlve Method* Mathematical Mothoda 
and Engine a ring Marhamarlc* 

(tenoral Requiremanta for Appoint manta: 

Principal Lecturer: Candidates ehould have a) a good honours degree or pro 
toiuonal qualification and an advanced specialist qualification or extensive 
espoifanee In a specialised area; bj aubctantlal ptofaaaional experience; and 
proven admmiilrativa ability 

Bartlor Lecturer Candidates ahould have a) a good ho nob is degree or pn> 

RECORD} S A SUCCESSFUL RESEARCH/CONSULTANCY 

jjteylEI • HKS9.B7 on27.fl.Qd)- 

lecturer . iiStm ' T US?!?? 30 b >' e l«n,m»ni* 


SKT" 

hou,lnB , " ow * nc v af,d 

^SSuSSSTi ob!-ln, ' w - S-W 

Squaco; London TOH SSBSS "'**”*!*•, t*W*«4 30 Oomdon 
SabnHaiy, City Po^ytachnlaolllS»^^* e< ^l•^ n II , * htKJkl rMch **■ Owioral 
OHIO* ®W41. Tbkn ShaTiul Port 


GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT (IF 

p - L EN6| neering 

,saasr*sasB ■ 



wen* 


offers part-time WhiBfS Coyrses. it also 
Mechanical and civil EnoinaarinJ^i' C^incBleln • 

. CsrtlfjaflUi fSa^mSSStStS^ " • «*■ • - 




belns developed m7£5 HP- 1 CouriB ,B «*** 

Salary: Head of Department Grade is tUMO.-.. ‘ 
pPPjJcetlon fqmw from the 1 
EBtabHahmenla Officer, Glasgow 

£!^*^ T nhro | °fly < Cov^d , | , «" 1 ^ 

■7090; to bo ratumed within 14 days of. 
tfift appearance of this advertlpefnant 

EDWARD MILLER 
Director of Education 
(16888} 



Kingston Polytechnic 

COMMITEE SERVICING AND VALIDATION 
OFFICER (Academic Registry) 

A vacancy exists for a suitable person lo take a major role In the 
committee and validation procedures of the Polytechnic. 
Experience of committee work in an educational context would be 
an advantage but is not essential. Salary grade Scale 6/6 
£78 1 8-E9339 Inclusive of London weighting. 

FACULTY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER (Science) 

Applications are Invited forenewly created post of Faculty 
Administrative Officer, who will be the aanlor administrator n the 
Faculty of Science. The post Involves establishing administrative 
procedures for the Faculty covering such areas as finance, 
rooming, student admissions, examlnallons, course monitoring 
and validation and acting as dark to the Faculty board. Applicants, 
who should preferably have had previous administrative 
experience, ahould be numerate, familiar with computer 
applications to management and possess skills in written and 
verbal communication. The post would suita professionally 
qualified person ora graduate seeking to make, or develop, a 
career In educatfonaladmlnlstratlon. Salary grade SO 1: 

£988 7-£ 10,287 inclusive of London weighting. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

HEAD OF ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

Following the re-structuring of the Faculty of Engineer!] 


ions are now 


rucluring of the Faculty of Engineering, 
invited from highly qualified candidates for 
>st. Applicants should have a proven profes- 


ihis new Grade VI post. Applicants should have a proven profes- 
sional and research record with wide industrial contacts, and 
preferably with a thorough knowledge of higher education in 
Electronic Engineering. The department is responsible for a new 
MEng extended course in addition to established BEng and 
HND courses of high reputation. The post is to be filled as soon os 
possible, and a candidate of sufficient standing can be considered 
for appointment as professor. 

Salary range £17,397-£19,170 + £645 London Allowance. 

Further details and application forma - to be returned by 2nd 
November - from Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Pen- 
rhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-549 1366, 
Ext. 287. 

Anyone who wishes to discuss the post on an informal basis 
should contact Professor John Coekin, Dean of Engineering. 

(16982) 


Work, Health and 

Settlor Lecturer in 
Social Work 

Salary: 

£ 11 , 17 &-£ 1 4,061 

The Senior Leaturer will loin a 
group of eetabllsed staff 
responsible for professional 
social work education in the 
Departmant of Social Work, 
{Ha. Community 

Applicants must be qualified 
social workers and should have 
Substantia! experience of prac- 
tice in a social services Betting, 
Experience of teaching, Inolud- 
mg practice teaohlng or staff 
development, would be an 
added advantage. 

School*'" BU * lne8B 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Principal Lecturer 
in Business Opera- 
tions and Policy 

Salary: 

SL-E 11 , 176 - 14,061 
PL-E 1 3 , 095 - 1 6,467 

jkls is an exciting 
to Pity a m ’ 




^.P^iuto, together 


JSftrtb.EaatOpen 

MSC OPEN TECH 
'l .TJJJlT- FpNDlJp • 

1 October 1964 - 
31 March 1987 

from tlie successful 
Qf ■ fosaibiitv 
.Y.MSC Open Tech Unit 
» ?pfllrnct 


to doyeiop tho Norlh “eSSi 
9*?ofr »L N h ° n l r v I8S l i 



i*waa« 


Rosemary 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I2.IQ M 

fin inn 1 1 it 

DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE 
COLLEGE OF ART 

School of Food and Accommodation Management 

Senior Lecturer” A” 

(£12,777/£16,104) in Applied Science 
Applications ai« Invited for the above poet, the duties or which 
taking cherge ol the Applied Science end Health Section of tha 
and portfclpatJon both In planning and teaching of tho propowdS^ 

In "Food and Accommodation Studies" and In co-ordlnati™? 8 .^ 
participation In the teaching and science Input to the sMoM. 
Dlp'oma Course in Hotel, Snaring and InatUonal KK 
lha Diploma Course In Home Economics. Prafarance wlU Wlvln ^ 
graduatea with exparlanca of teaching to Degree level of prapaS m 
D egree propoaata lor volldatfan, and ol research In the Brassed Fend m 
Accommodation. WJQI 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary (Department D). Duncan or Jordanstone CoHbmS 
Art 13 Per* Road. Dundee. Teh (0382) 23281 to *2 oompErt 
forms should be returned not later than Wednesday 24th Oolobir 
1984 117013) 


Lancashire 
Polytechnic at Preston 

School or Computing 

SENIOR PROJECT 
OFFICER 

Salary £13.095 - £16.46? 

A Senior Project Officer (a 
required to load a develop- 
ment concerned with the ep- 
plicetlon of Micro Computer 
Networks in the teaching end 
learning of Foreton lanauegaa. 

The project represents a 
collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Manchester's De- 
partment of Education and la 
supported by IBM, Philips 
Electronics and the Micro 
Elaotronlca Education Prog- 
ramme. The appointment will 
be of 2 years duration, with 
affect from January 1B85 ap- 
plicants should have an under- 
standing of networking and 
experience of Implementing 
systems software. 

Secondment from e full 
time post In business. Industry 
or education la a possibility. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication forma (quoting Rer. 
A A/1 51) ere .available from 
the Personnel orrice, Lan- 
cashire Polytechnic, Preston 
PR1 2TQ. Tel: (0772) 

262027. 

Applications should be re- 
turned by the closing date of 
October 23rd 1984. 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Computlne. 
Engineering and Belsnca 
Department of Computina 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS GRADE 
II IN COMPUTING 

Grad ' '■ 


Ssaff^ibtatoSss'ajs! 


W W IBUfl LOB3- 

? u i l / n ° *t Honours Dsgras 
and/or Higher Nstiooii 

,B TS 1- For ■ultahls 

candidates there may be an 
opportunity to teach to Mil 
tors Degree level, 

The successful applicant, 
will ba encouraged to develop 
appropriate areas of reiasrai 
and consultancy activity. 

Application rorms and fun 
F ,or *>e obtained 

from The Personnel orricsr. 
North Btaf ford, hire Poly, 
technic. Collage Road, fltoke- 
on-Tnsnt ST4 2DE. Tal: 07B* 
45531 , Ext. Qtl, 

Closing datet Monday, Sih 
November, 1BB4. (940ni H3 


Colleges of Further Education 

Regional 

Development 

Agent 

for Further Education Unit 
West Midlands 
Up to £17,489 

l t 1 f, P ' CK . UP t pr °tosslonol Industrial and 
B ^PriaLlng) Programme, tho Further Education 
urIHirtH Sh f 8 i° a PP° ,m an Agent to develop post-experience 
ocatlona I education In unlvorsltles, polytechnics and 
co leges. He/ahe will build upon existing PICKUP 
developments In the region at a time when PICKUP Is 
ng rr l ° mI Collaborative Projects Involving 
81 1 to® ,,tut,onB and Industry; FE/HE Marketing; and 

further PICKUP curriculum development. 

Applicants should preferably have experience of industry 
8n l ?°:f° mmarc ?' and of FE/HE — Really Including 

r ocatl °nal education. They must also poaseas a 
current driving licence as considerable travel will ba 
necessary. 

ee'ery will be within the range £12, 896-El 7,489. Thf< 
appointment, baaed at Wolverhampton Polytechnic, will be 

ae^Lw d ^ rm unt, l September 1986 initially and 
secondment arrangements may be preferable. 

P ° r Metalled Information and an 
appileadon fann, to ba returned by 22 
P ,M8e ring 01-928 9222 
* 0r , W 2!? to: Tha PEU/PICKUP ^ 

j£°. rdh ? a *^» Office, Room B/ 21 . 

SWl 7PH 39 y°f k Road ' London pTrTT|Ml^ 

S Wl 7 PH. It is hoped that tha U H I 1 !■ 


. (18988) 



QLASQOW COUEQE OF BUILDINQ AMD PRIHT1N0 

• L; Li_ . ~ - *«N*«W8»lRiWlprHRpMtit 

LECTURER A IN BUILDING MANAGEMENT 

***** *» •*•>» h ComlnieSw Marogaiari B an 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 12.10.84 


Colleges of Further Education 

continued 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 

n Bl: Leonard G. Bewsher, Acad, Dip. Ed. 
ond.), B.Sc. (Econ.), M.A., F.R.S.A. 

HEAD OF 

COMPUTER SERVICES 

Applications are Invited for the above post which will in- 
volve responsibility for the development and manage- 
jnant of computer support services to staff end students. 
Equipment includes 2 Data General minicomputers, sup- 
porting 40 terminals and 60 BBC, RML and Apple micro 
ounputars. Applicants should have graduate or equivalent 
professional qualifications. Experience of mainframe and 
microcomputing facilities in a College will be an ad- 
vantage. 

The salary Is on the full Senior Lecturer scale of the 
current Burnham Report with N.J.C. Conditions of 
Seivfco: — £11,175-£14,061 per annum. 

Further details and application forma, returnable by, 
Friday, 26th October, 1984 may be obtained from The 
Principal, New College Durham, Framwellgate Moor 
Centre, DURHAM. DH1 5E8, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

(169841 


4* 


BOROUGH OF 
SOUTH TYNESIDE 

Education Department 


TYNESIDE COLLEGE 

APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE PRINCIPAL 

Applications ara invited for tho above post, dutlBB to 
commence as soon as possible. 

South Tynaslde College was established In September 19B4 
when South Shields Marine and Technical College 
amalgamated with Hebburn Technical College. 

The eucceesful applicant, In addition to acting as deputy to 
the Principal, will ba expected to play a major role In the 
academic development of the College, particularly with respect 
to courses for students in the 1 6- 19 age group, as well as 
undertaking other delegated responsibilities. 

The College Ib in Burnham Group 9. 

Application forms and particulars are available from K. 
Stringer Esq., Director of Education, Education 
Department Town Hall, Jarrow, Tyne 6- Wear NE32 3LE, 
to whom completed forma ahould be returned by 26th 
October 1984. „ 70 iil 


CROYDON 

COLLEGE 


Fairfield, Croydon CR9 1 DX 
Tal: 01-688 9271 
FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN: DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

Mam Kstd or Departmant Grado (V 

Wmloni art Inwltsd (or the poll ol Director Of Studios (Graphic Design) 
tmnndng 1st Janusiy 1BB6. 

Ill FmAv of Art and Doilgn offer! a wide range o! advanced couiaos including 
HECIfighgx National Diploma In Theatre Design, Fashion and Ceramics. 

SCSSSSK- 1* HNb ua 

Ha Hilly for this po« will bo In accordance with ihs current Burnham Further 
Husfion Award which leatproaom-.- 

IfetONHud of Department:- E! 6.444 ■ € 17.773 p.a. Including London Wa'flh! 

ud id application form to:- | cloij Al»ow«nc®aubjocr to ror 

HaAulitani Principal (Personnel) 

Ctortxi College 
IiMiIA Croydon CRO 1DX. 

CWog date lor raealpt of nppUcationa: (69761 

Frffty1WiO«ob*r19&4. - — 


Avery Hill College 
Bexley Road, 
Eltham,SE92PQ 
Tel: 01-8500081 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER H 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
NEEDS 

Roqulrod toe 2 forms from 
January 19B5. A contribution 
la required to wall established 
Bpeclallst initial and in-servlca 
prooranunti, am wall ae to 
general couraea of teacher 
train! no. 

A kuowladflo of sducatlonal 
psych olooy anrl rnaaarch 
methods taoether with a par- 
ticular Interest In apedat 
needs in althar primary 
nr lion Is or In turtlio,' educe- 

iiiiTwiffir 

lrroepocttve of sen. OB *:,o„ r 

pultUrul or roltlH°ne 

Tills Poet la aultobis ror job 
sham l applications 
fenN^cdT^ubmlttsd on 
a palrad hnsls. 


NaneCollege Northampton 



mnl rutlf lent Ion . 

FurlhordoluIJMnduppHco. 

8 aMSWw 

October IBB*. 

1LRA is on Boua,OP r rt V . 
nliles Bmploysr- (83» Ba ‘ M 1 


Garnett College 
Downahire House, 
Roehampton Lane, 
London 9W154HR 
(01-7896633) 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

LECTURERII 
IN SECRETARIAL 
AND OFFICE 
STUDIES 


Apollcatlone are Invited ror 
appointment to the above poet 
from 1 January 1983 or u 
soon as possible thereafter. 
The person appointed will be 
roqulrod primarily to contri- 
bute to apectallat teaching 
method classes. FB experience 
In s good range of secretarial 
and buslneas courses la essen- 
tial. 


tTl 568 piuVaoBT Inner Lon- 
rinii BllayvAnco- Start I nu point 

hesss 

ted on a paired taaaH. 

nforniatlpn end 

W?l7l™ l'o’daye'or 1 

1 ?iq ad v u rll s e men t , u b» o 


AD OF THESCHOOL 
CHIROPODY 

SflptambBr 1985, as a Joint ‘iKi 

in Health Authority, a naw School of ^i d[ng a 

Used at None College, a thriving Inatltution provl g 

range of further and higher education co . 

College la seeking lo appoint 

mlc Head of School to lead this lecturer 

Intment will be at the Senior Lecturer/Prln p 

iham F.E.) Level, depending on the qualincatlon 

rienc6 of the successful applicant. 

lidatei with appropriate qualffictettonB to CMropody^ 

itbrahlp of thi Panel of Eirtemftl " t l " e 

•ty of Chiropodist teaching “ClSfiL ^maftch th«lr 
Hence in this field as well ■* “ d08l ' B 
•rehlp qualities against the cjuMga i of th JjjjJJJ J 
it ehould telephone Dr John Fr«ln, D J p n u t)[ oeo4 
• 714101 orMr David George, Doan of Mmn « 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


mould telephone Dr John rr am, w-h-t ^ 
14101 orMr David George, Dnnol SdeW WjJ 
1 for further detain, tt la lmp«r atJve that pol :an« » 
do thla tlnce tha Collage wiahea to mil« PP^ 
to tha poet with effect from 1 January 1M5. Interview 

i held aa soon ai possible. m7004) 


aatoon aapoaaibla. 
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for classed advertisements 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


■ fSN I CYDBWYLLQOR ADDYSQ SIROEDD 

I G OGLED D CYMRU 

4flj5b I Y COLEG NORMAL, BANGOR. 

Owilwkli ealtiadaii an y awydd o 

BRIFATHRO 

^O^M4|igU^lrNnsM«wynw4gsrEb<l1 ill, 1B8S,psAhtUyPri(BUvD|in«am3l,t>i JA 

Maa ^ r Catag yn paraW a; gyUi y guddau a ganlyn jm MvAsgol Cprev ■ 

Bona 

BA ICytagvebui 
BA (OttOnyddul 
BA (AaaidaaeVMr Aingytahlp]) 

^ * Q'* 1 ^ Avli f«l»cVj <M» RaMUmch M maobnOyn rtmn yny Qymosgyn 


OwynaSd. a dyfla ddytfmslyd trayn Hydrel taalMWA 

NORTH WALEB COUNTIES JOINT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Y COLEQ NORMAL, BANGOR* 

/ppUcaBm aia bwlad Ibr ttw poal d 

PRINCIPAL 

tf lift CcAaga d ffglw Edtieation sMdi baecnat vaeaM on la) Acrt 1966. on ffs nVfanwni d *s 
preatnt pondprt. OJA Davit* 

ThaCehgapsfiarH aiudoralorlMkitsvicia UnMraiiydWaHa dsgnu- 
BEd 

OA (ConvnunosOora) 

BA UiMnaviftn) 

BA (Erolnnwvaf 8hdM) 

ktgaKsi wBttfta Poaigraduali CartMaiS m Eduction and ho Pwareduau CanActfa In CouiSyaea 
ManagomonL nwo » alH in (n-SoMcs naong eomninant lot 01 a Noah VUfta Ceunfto 

CanttWaa nwt hata agcod Honmn o* HJglsr UnMnicy dag roe on] ftaneyM WaWilaan sow real 
quoMoaHon. 

Aathar MiUogUn and on tMticatlon (arm mar ha Bfcbl nod Horn ths Bunar, Normal Colag* 
Bangor, Qvry imM , awl ihaflS IsrHumad hyarf Pctobar, i««4. 


Lll / SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Ap P ,ca,l to?i“ SmS^y^ 

&5e&SSS3S85g 

SsSSbS^^ 

A ® ■ ,,70,el 
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HARROW COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Academic Registrar and 
Clerk to the Governors 

Grade PD3 Salary 8cale £1 1,703-E12,738 4 £827 
London Weighting per annum 

The Academic Registrar will be responsible to tha Vice 
Principal (Academic and Development) for acedemlc 
administration and student services In the College. As Clerk to 
the Governors duties include advising the Governors on all 
matters concerned with the powers given to them by the 
Articles of Government of the College. As Academic Registrar 
duties will be mainly concerned with student admissions, 
tuition and other fees, records and assessment; servicing of 
the Academic Board end Its Committees; course approvals and 
liaison with validating bodies (CNAA, BTECl. 


this advertisement from the ■ AdmWM" Jton <Mfl ^ at 
Harrow Call.,. of Hlohar Edua.t'o", Narthwlck Park. 

Harrow HA1 3TP. Tel: 01 -864 8422. ^ 


H ar row ndl(ui©af56®uo 

an equal opportunity employer 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST CHURCH 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Annilcatlons are Invited for the following sanlor academic 
m^SSnwnts^ofaka eHect from 1 January 1 DBS or as soon as 

.waaIKIb aftorwArrifl. 


(1) DEAN OF STUDENTS 

pi »« tmmm 

MPhil and PhD degrees. 

Salary for all posts Burnham F.E. Grade V £1 6,098-El 7,877 

For further details write to Mrs jMI ? 

Assistant to the Principal, Christ Church 


INTHET.H.ES 


TCDTHAN 


1 n AM MONDAY PREC 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


A Roehampton 

Froebel 

V institute Whltslands 

Courses offer ad by the Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university 
first and higher degrees. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PYSCHOLOGY 

Psychologist required, from 1 January 1865 or ss Boon as possible 
(hereafter, to teach courses In Personality end Counsel ling at both 
undergraduate and post-graduate level and to develop Counselling 
Practice and Research. Applicants must have a research degree In 
a field appropriate to the post requirements and have appropriate 
tralnlng/axperlenca In clinical or counselling Psychology. Ex- 
parlance in a clinical or counselling selling is essential. 

Salary (LIPSLJ £7548-rU061 plus London Allowance £887 per 
annum. 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to: — _ . . 

ft. A. FenneJf, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education, Dlgby Stuart College, Roehampton Lana, London 
SWfH BPH. 

Closing data for applications: Friday 2 November 1884. 

1 16996} 


f HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 

I OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

I FACULTY” OF BUSINESS 

I Applications are Invited for the following full -lime 
I teaching posts: 

[ COMPUTERISED ACCOUNTANCY 
' ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
BUSINESS AND MANAGERIAL 
ECONOMICS 

MARKETING/PLACEMENTS 

CO-ORDINATOR 

Salary Scales: 

PL Tf 3,036 - El 4,580 (bar) Cl 6.467 

Cl 1*1 1 1 VB . n O 1 (hart Ftit AM 


• l t I H ft I l I I | T "1 M ZT bI 1 r-TTi II V< • 

™*8yDr[Hdod,Caerfyrddin' I 

Trinitv College, Carmarthen 

Applications invited for tha post of 

HEAD OF THE RELIGIOUS 
-v STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

Se Church olff Wales braChiimPKm U rl 08,11 m ®mberB of 

, SeMSmr: 

' 1 

' , 17017 


Administration 

VOLUNTARY SECTOR CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 

SECRETARY 
(Head of Secretariat) 

The VSCCIs e new body established by the Secretary of Stete 
for Education end Science to represenl the viewB of Voluntary 
Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education In discussions with 
the Department of Education end Science and thB National 
Advisory Body. , ' 

The Secretary will head a small Secretariat supporting the 
Council end will be responsible for the collection and 
presentation of Information and for representing the Council In 
consultations with other bodies. The post will be based In 
central London. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up post as 
soon as possible and, In any case, no later than 1 April 1985. 


Salary scale £17.397 to £19,170 (extendable In appropriate 

cases) plus London Weighting. 

For further detallB and an application form, please 

telephone 01-936 5723 (Mr Tranter). 

Closing date for applications Is Friday 9 November 1984. 
Voluntary Sector Consultative Council 
c/o Methodist Colleges and Schools 
25 Marylebone Road 
LONDON NW1 17Q 

Council for National Academic Awards 

Assistant Registrar 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Registrar with 
initial responsibilities for Development Services. 

The Development Services Unit of the Council facilitates, 
supervises end undertakes projects related to the work of the 
CNAA, Its affiliated Institutions and the higher education 
system. 

The poatholder will be expected to be responsible for several 
projects, to provide support for other projects, and to 
contribute more widely to the work of the Unit. 

Candidates for the post should be well qualified academically 
and/or professionally end should have appropriate teaching 
and/or acadomic administrative experience. In addition 
experience of applied research, preferably In relation to higher 
education. Is desirable. 

The salary scale Is £12,162-£17,454 p.e. including London 
Weighting. Salary on appointment will not exceed £16,687 p.a. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel), CNAA 344/364 Gray's Inn Road, 
London WC1X 8BP Tel: 01-278 4411 to whom applications 
giving details of qualifications and experience and the 
names of two referees should be submitted by 28 October 

■ - • 1120021 






University of Oxford 

haix-houghton 

STUDENTSHIP IN 
-BIBLICAL STUDIES 

aafetes** 


T«etjun«nt/ SFJTfif \ 
varalan orthe Heb 


•}. 'iir-l 'i 
.i ! » ■ 


.[•v > ij . { 


KSn B, “" 


; Department of 
{Engineering 
; Technology 

■ ■ 

tfittUfiERII/' 

• SENIOR LECTURER' • 

Engineer- 

SgMffSBWaS 

Satoy Scales: 

Ul £7646-12099 
SL £11176-13128-14001 

■■gar. ** 

(Ptoses spMfy wtlhfi poet}. 

APPjsHon to bo returned by Am 
October 1044 . . ” • 

2JSC. a le u equal opportunity 
. (17KQ) 


EaUug College of 
Higher Education 

Sflhoo AS£,SgS? B TOl1 "* 

’UI/SL IN 
OPERATIONAL 

research/ ■ 

STATISTICS/ 

systems 


UMIST 

POSTDOCTORAL 
HE SEARCH 

assistant 

one year (with pSaSSbB 

I® ■ second yMrt# f r oS 

TSSS K& 


University of 
Exeter 

.SESfWant 

POST-DOCTORAL 

sms? 

lound 

would be en MvS&SS""” 1 * 
one ha year >,n «vSr lt w * 11 b » r °F 

ssri-K iS“‘ ■ 

nam£^F!&M5E “if* the 
Dertmeat or ■ .P«- 




Up to.ee 
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^53S ir&S33 

tine, ^onamlc* end 
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Business Services 
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Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OP 
SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Applications are invited for 

TEACHING 
APPOINTMENTS 

in the Department of English Language and Literature. Can- 
didstes should posses a PhD degree in either Linguistics or 
English Literature. Those with relevant teaching experience 
at University level would have an advantage. 

LANGUAGE 

Applicants should be specialised in one of the following areas 
Language Survey Design and Techniques 
Sociolinguistics 
Phonetics 
Grammar 

Language in Education 

LITERATURE 

Applicanta should be qualified to lecture/tutor in one of the 
following, indicating the main areas of their interest: 
English Literature 
American Literature 
Comparative Literature 

Gross Annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer 3630,660-63,670 

Senior Lecturer 8$67,fl90-101,930 

Associate Professor S$89 ,300-123,000 

(STG£1 =» S$2.68 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate’s 
qualifications, experience and the level of appointment 
offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the Univer- 
sity's Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff mem- 
ber and the University are each required to contribute at the 
present rate of 25% of his salary , the staff member’s contribu- 
tion being subject to a maximum of S$l,260 a month. The sum 
standing to the staff member’s credit in the Fund is tax-free 
and may be withdrawn when the staff member leaves Sin- 
gapore/Malaysia permanently. 

■ ^aidaed housing at nominal rentals ranrina 

' SlSdSt 12 ™, wS 2 » 18 pjn ‘* ! ducation allowance for up to three 
child nnosn ^ a . ma ^ mum SflO.OOO per annum per 
tram L SHE a f BBiBtance , and baggage allowance fbr the 
bere V f ^ r80no1 8ffocta ta Singapore. Staff man- 

“Station work, subject to the 

a maximum SiTS 8 ^’ and rfltain consultation fees up la 
year 01 SroflB annual emoluments in any one 

”«l briber information on (mu 
and condition, of service maybe obtained from, 

Perflonm^MT*’ NUS Overseas Office, 

Naffi tSSES?' of *1 ® ,ng f P? re °- 

lira ssssitt 

SSJSV London 8W1 

Tel: (01) 236 4662. 

— — — UOW 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE In 
FLORENCE 

has a vacancy for a 

research officer 

(one to three years contract) 

a55istance In design, monitoring and assess- 

sdminSS^k^ eCtS OT hUman ^ 500181 ***** 3nd 
Tha applicant must- 

~ F™ ^ nlna contracting states (Belgium. 

SS3? Fw ^ ral Republic of Germany, France. Ireland, Italy. 
Urambourg. Netherlands. United Kingdom). 

'porter™ 6 - degree or have equivalent professional ex- 

~ ISSifil 0 ? 51 m practical experience relevant to the post 
; - l ^? erience ,n raseairh^Jmlnlstration. ' 

Si c ? T5 ™ nd °f one of the Institute's offldal Jan- 
°Hf ch ' ^fllbh. French. German. Italian) »d a 
. Acknowledge of a second. A knowledge of English is des- 

. Terins].. 

^ , 'S22S!f ,K ' ?a, “ y betweefl ^ 2200.000 and Ut 2^00.000 
■ — ° n Bff tous Praffesslonal experience. 

or "to™ ^ is * 

i^iwbS STSSSSS' ioa,menb ' i sta '““ sentbl ' 

Admtalstretton and Personnel Sarvlce • 

• ^ . European University Institute 

Sadia PJesoIana 
r • ' : , ^nn. "3* ^ Roccattlnl 

r; 1-60016 San Domenico dl Flesole (FI) 

'• H*h» - : , , . 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


DIVISION OF BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATION 


TRANSKEI 


The Western Australian Institute of Technology Is a major tertiary 
Institution whose main campus is located at Bentley in metropolitan 
Perth. It has a total student population of approximately 12,000 of 
whom some 3, 300 are enrolled in courses in the Division of Business 
and Administration. Of these, about 2,600 are enrolled in 
undergraduate and 700 in postgraduate courses. The Institute offers 
Bachelors and Masters degrees and provides opportunities (or 
advanced postgraduate research. 

The senior academic management of the Division consists o I a 
Dean, a Head of Graduate Studies, Head of Undergraduate Studies 
and the Heads of each of the five teaching Schools In the Division, 
viz. Accounting, Business Law, Computing and Quantitative 
Studies, Economics and Finance and Management. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
regardless of race, sex, colour or national origin, for 
appointment to the following posts: 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER: 


PROFESSORIAL LEVEL APPOINTMENT 
IN MANAGEMENT 

Salary $52,026 Aust 


History 

Minimum Qualifications: Ph.D or M.A. for the senior lec- 
tureship; M.A. or B.A. Honours for lectureship. A self mot- 
ivated historian qualified to teach Alrican history, 
medieval and modern (including early modern) European 
history at undergraduate level. A minimum of 3 years 
teaching experience at a University or Institute of higher 
learning or high school wilt bB an advantage for the sen- 
ior lectureship. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 22nd October, 1984. 
ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: 1st January, 1985 


Special Book 
Numbers 


The School of Management teaches programmes at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels In Management and Organisational Studies, 


LECTURER: 

Geography 


Human Resource Management. Marketing, Business Policy and Public 
Sector Management. Applied research and active involvement with business 
and government are emphasized in the School, which is a major contributor 
to the Division's well developed and growing postgraduate programmes. 

The Institute now seeks applications from suitably qualified persons, with 
expertise in one or more of the management disciplines in which the School 
Is engaged, for a professorial level position. The appointee will be expected, 
in cooperation with the Head of the School, to provide effective leadership in 
the School's research, teaching and community activities. 

This Is a tenured academic appointment, it is expected that the successful 
candidate will meet the Institute's criteria for according the title of Professor. 
Such title is not automatically granted but depends upon the status and 
eminence of the Individual. (Ref 705). 


Minimum Qualifications: Honours degree in Geography 
and research experience; preference will be given to can- 
didates with research interests in urban and/or economic 


geography. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 24th October, 19B4 
ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: 1st January, 1986 


LECTURER: 

Economics 


Minimum Qualifications: M.A. degree in Economics and 
some teaching experience preferably at a University In- 
stitution in Africa. Tha successful candidate will be ex- 
pected to leach courses in Introductory Economics and 


Economic History. 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: 30th October. 1984. 


Uify; TTib salary quotod is subject lo an mcioaio ol approx 3% in April ifiBS. 

CoAdUom: include lares lof appointee and larniiy plus a»«ianco with removal cupcniios superannuation 


topHeallona: Details including iho names and addresses ol mine rele/tes should do submitted not lator than 16 
wvembai. 1864 lo tho Appointments Ollicor. Woslor n Australian Inetnule ol Technology. Kent Sir not. Bonuey. 
WA 6102, from whom lurihor information may be obtained 


ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: let February, 1985. 

SALARY SCALES: 

Senior Lecturer — R22 464 x 1 1 10 — 25794 x 1 146 — 28 
086 y 1 167 — 29 253 + 12% 

Lecturer- R17 301 > 9B1 — 19 263 * 1 IIP — 78 .79/L^ 


Oct 

19 Sociology 
26 Maths and 
Physics 

Nov 

2 History 
9 Psychology 
1 6 Politics 
23 Biological 
Sciences 

Dec 

7 Computer 
Service 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Schemes. 


Postdoctoral | 

Fellowship In 
Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 1985 

fcro postdoctoral research letlowshlp to be held ol Ine 

. i 

Us Fnowshto Is tenable lor a maximum of jWBNarnojJ™' 01 
asipwd of fa BOO pm. Successful candMaleafromabroaa 
receive an additional travel grant of up lo R2 ooo. 

Jhe date upon which the successful candidate i will take up me 
WtawWp win be arranged by negotiation with the Hood oi 
Deportment. 

Appltoffloro should Include a tun curriculum vtroe. the names 
m hw referees whom the University may consutt. dma me 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 


He 


postal addresses of at least three (3) reteraBs. oagBB1 
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9 Information 
Technology 


KUWAIT UNIVERSITY 


Department o( Administrative Affairs 
Advertisement 

for Aesdemto Poet* and Language Teechare 


Research 


u ; 

^ 86 Sr?r8 P |fflol^ 

Literature (Areblc/Engllsh). Classics, Applied 

CondWons: Ph.D. Degree from a recognized 
University. 


RESEARCH IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


aoclai Reaoarch Council la consider 
Mtlaflve lo develop r^aareh In the flald of teacher 


candidate's envisaged research pr< 
i tiwkl be addressed to the Head, 


WW be addressed to the Head, Deportment or o 
□nd Electronic Engineering. University CapeTft 
PrWale Bag, Rondeboscn 7700, South Africa, to 


ramme at UCT and 
apartment ol Electrical 
aitv of Caoe Town, j 


— Applicant must have a 
minimum of two years experience 
In University teach ng or 


reach him by 30 November 1984. 

, The UiWsrehy's pofley b notto discriminate 
L on the grounds of sex, race or reflgton. j 
F urther information on ttw A 

Implementation of Ms policy 
1 to obla^a We on 

request. 


equivalent, and at least one 
published paper In his/her field. 

Second: Peels ol Unoucge Teachers ITr.nel.tlon 

■ Dye from a recognlred 

^Scent's molhertonguernoet 
be English and ha/she must have a 
minimum of two Y? B I® ® x P ,r encB 
in University teaching or 

equhraient^ ninart ment of 


ShSiK Areaaof fecial interest will be: 

of candldataa from ethnic mlrwritles. 


rtlhree 



Sd ite relationship to the field 18 hop0d 
the rasearoh will Initiate dl^ssl on ol the 
relatipnahip betwowleacri^jlrotoj^ end^ 


CHELTENHAM 

The College of St. Paul and St. 

Required fbr 1 January 1985 tor this Church of Engiana 
vOlleg^ of 1300 students: ^ iriir=cs 

■ .LECTURER IN ISLAMIC STUDIES 
: (Half-time appototment) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. PLEASE RING 

BERNADETTE ALEXANDER ON 


^ ihe leamlng of particular conceptual n»rarcm« 

M Zrl*no>na structure of the M emission in 
Wales: origins, demography and 
oaroore. . . . 

r “° Breh 


These should arrive no later than 13th November, 1984. 


01 -253 3000 EXTN- 227 


IEISIRIC 


economic 

AND SOCIAL 

MSEAKH 

COUNCIL 









